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HARVARD AND THE CHARLES RIVER. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago Captain Johnson wrote of 
Harvard: “ The scituation of the Colledg is very pleasant, at the 
end of a spacious plain, more like a bowling green, then a wilder- 
ness, neer a fair navigable river, environed with many Neighbor- 
ing Towns of note, being so neer, that their houses join with her 
Suburbs, the building thought by some to be too gorgeous for a 
Wilderness, and yet too mean in others apprehensions for a Col- 
ledg, it is at present inlarging by purchase of the neighbor- 
houses.” 

For two hundred and fifty years the houses have continued to 
join with her suburbs, and the College has continued to inlarge 
by purchase of neighbor-houses, till the spacious plain long since 
became a town and the river ceased to be near. For it is a curi- 
ous fact that the growth of the College has been almost wholly 
away from the river. The land next the College upon the south 
has been comparatively costly because of its situation along the 
main highway to Boston, and has served to restrain growth in 
that direction ; while the land still nearer the river, through its 
lowness and cheapness, has invited and secured a poor and unat- 
tractive occupancy that has formed an even more effective barrier. 

Although fair and navigable, in the early times the river had 
no special interest for the College. Even after the establishment 
of the boat race as a feature of the college year, it had little more 
to do with the college life. It was merely a place where the crew 
trained, and was of scarcely more concern to the average under- 
graduate than the rooms where the oarsmen dined. Rowing, as 
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compared with other forms of athletics at Harvard, has been dis- 
tinctly isolated from the daily college life. In spite of their 
intense interest in the race, the students at large know far less 
about what the crew is doing and why it is done than they do 
about the eleven, or the nine, or the track team. The disagreeable 
neighborhood between the Yard and the river and the inaccessi- 
bility of its banks have made the river seem so remote that hardly 
any one but the crews and the coaches have watched the rowing 
or appeared to take an interest in it, except in an abstract way at 
second hand. The students have followed the rowing through 
the columns of the Crimson, with a sole interest in the probabili- 
ties of winning at New London, in much the same way that a 
graduate in New York or Chicago might follow it in the news- 
papers. Without the interest and excitement of the frequent 
minor games that give snap and life to the football and baseball 
training, and without the encouragement of daily observation by 
the students, the training of the crew has been a mere grind, while 
the College at large has fixed its attention on the race itself, to 
the exclusion of the rowing and to the destruction of all healthy 
development of the sport. 

Within the last few years, however, several independent changes 
have combined to turn the thoughts of Harvard men toward the 
banks of the Charles. The University had been growing solely 
along the lines of least resistance to the north, till it became at 
length obvious that Holmes and Jarvis Fields would shortly be 
needed for buildings, and that there was no longer open space 
beyond them into which to push the athletics. A jump had to 
be made, and, with Longfellow Meadow and the river pointing the 
way, Soldier’s Field was wisely chosen as the new athletic centre. 
Even earlier, the Weld Boat Club made its first efforts toward 
developing in the College a general interest in rowing for row- 
ing’s sake, — an interest that grew constantly, though but slowly, 
till it received the stimulus that accompanied Mr. Lehmann’s 
coaching of the crew. 

In the mean time the larger community of Cambridge and the 
still larger Metropolitan District have at last been brought to 
realize the immense value of the Charles River for recreative pur- 
poses, and the loss to the public through exclusive private owner- 
ship of the banks; so that the major part of the river margin has 
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now passed into public control. Above and below the one street 
which leads from Harvard Square to the river, the former mud- 
banks of the Cambridge shore have been converted into clean 
gravel beaches, skirted by a driveway and a promenade, from 
which any one can watch the crews and follow them along the 
stream. The improvement of the Boston shore is already under 
way where the Speedway is being constructed over the marshes, 
and it will not be so very long before the treatment of the Cam- 
bridge bank will be extended all the way to the Basin. 

It is easy enough to realize now of what great value it would 
be to Harvard to hold a good body of land between the river and 
the Yard, so that her future growth might connect with all this 
development of the river and its recreative and athletic interest, 
instead of trailing unsymmetrically off in the opposite direction. 
The acquisition of such a body of land was, as a matter of fact, 
suggested years ago, but on account of its cost the proposal was 
regarded as a mere dream, although the land was then very 
cheap compared with present prices. 

Still, the conditions which render a growth of the College 
toward the river desirable, the merest suggestion of which I have 
given above, have proved so strong as to compel some sort of 
growth in that direction, and every summer sees new private dor- 
mitories erected there as commercial ventures. For the erection 
of at least one of these new dormitories, land has been bought at 
two dollars a square foot which a little while ago, as time runs 
with such an institution, could have been bought by Harvard at 
acre prices. Such growth as this is even more unrelated, helter- 
skelter, and unsatisfactory than the sporadic erection of buildings 
within the College grounds has been ; but the possibility of secur- 
ing lands between the Yard and the river, which would permit 
the College to grow in that direction in a normal and systematic 
manner, is irretrievably gone. 

Yet something might be done to make a gap in the wilderness 
of houses that has taken the place of Johnson’s spacious plain. 
Is it not possible to secure at least some dignified approach to 
Harvard from the river, with its Parkway leading out from Bos- 
ton, and with all its widening athletic interests? Such an ap- 
proach was proposed two years ago in a report to the Overseers 
by a committee consisting of Messrs. Peabody, Hemenway, and 
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Shattuck, and last year, at Mr. Hemenway’s suggestion, I studied 
out in some detail two possible routes. The first was a seventy- 
foot avenue nearly on the line of Plympton Street. Its direction 
would be such that, as one approached from the Parkway, the tower 
of Memorial Hall, rising above the elms of the Yard, would form 
the vista point of the avenue, appearing at the end of its two 
straight rows of trees. This new street would lead up to a gate 
which would stand also on the axis of Massachusetts Avenue as it 
comes in diagonally past Beck Hall. From. this new gate a 
straight roadway would cross to Broadway past the east end of 
Gore Hall and in front of Sever, or connection could be made 
with any other system of roads that may be adopted within the 
Yard. 

The second scheme, also a straight avenue seventy feet wide, 
followed the general line of De Wolf Street, but met a snag in 
the shape of Quincy Hall. It was finally concluded that a really 
good result could not be secured on this line except by its removal. 
With Quincy Hall out of the way, a small amount of land-taking 
and rearrangement of curbs would serve to convert the shapeless 
Quincy “ Square” into a tree-lined Quincy Circle, its central fea- 
ture standing on the axis of the avenue. In this case the main 
entrance to the College grounds would be by a gate facing on this 
circle, and opening upon the land occupying the corner between 
Quincy and Harvard streets. It would be a diagonal entrance 
into the grounds, and would probably require the adoption of cur- 
vilinear roads within them; but it would be both dignified and 
logical of location, for this is the point at which all travel from 
Boston first reaches Harvard. 

Of course it would be impossible to carry out either of these 
propositions unless the city of Cambridge would undertake the 
condemning of the necessary private property and the construc- 
tion of the avenue. It was felt that the value to the city of such 
a connection between the river parkway and the section about the 
College grounds would be very great, and that, if the friends of 
Harvard would bear a generous share of the cost, the city could 
be induced to undertake the improvement. For the city there is 
no really pleasant approach to the Charles River Drive for the 
whole residence district northeast of Massachusetts Avenue, nor, 
on the other hand, any pleasant approach from the Parkway to 
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the attractive region which includes, besides the College Yard it- 
self, Cambridge Common, the Botanic Garden, the Museum, and 
other places of interest to the general public. For Harvard such 
an avenue would make it possible to come from Boston by car- 
riage or bicycle with a pleasure and satisfaction that have long 
been out of the question; would provide a main entrance which 
would be used as such, instead of facing away from the line of 
travel; and would help to bring the river near again. 

The time, however, at which these propositions were brought 
forward was so unpropitious that they went scarcely farther to- 
ward execution than the old proposition for the University to 
purchase land to the southward. They did go somewhat farther, 
inasmuch as they were definite plans adjusted to existing condi- 
tions, and inasmuch as estimates were prepared, which showed 
that either of the two plans would cost approximately $100,000 
for the necessary land and buildings and for construction. That 
was a year ago. Already conditions have so changed as to pre- 
vent the execution of either of the plans as drawn. The new 
Randolph Hall encroaches upon the strip needed for the Plymp- 
ton Street route in such a way that the line would have to be 
shifted, to the injury of the plan and to the increase of the cost. 
Another new dormitory similarly interferes with the De Wolf 
Street line. Yet with some modifications either of the lines is 
still feasible, while an entirely different route might be devised to 
meet the altered conditions, should that seem best. The whole 
point is this: that in a very short time — it may be one year or it 
may be five —the opportunity now still open for securing a digni- 
fied approach to Harvard College will be gone beyond recall. 

We have on the Charles River a Soldier’s Field, commemorative 
of Harvard men who fell in the Civil War. Can we not connect 
the river with the College, in commemoration of those who have 
fallen in the war with Spain, by a Soldier’s Road? 

F. L. Olmsted, Jr., ’94. 
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TO TRAIN SOUND BODIES. 


HarvarD COLLEGE is an institution of learning, but it is also 
an educational institution. It affords an opportunity not only 
for mental and moral development, but also for physical de- 
velopment. A certain standard of mental attainment must be 
reached and a certain propriety of conduct must be observed 
before a degree is awarded. The question whether a certain 
practice of physical exercise should be required has during the 
past year been brought to an issue. The Faculty, it is under- 
stood, hesitate to adopt the suggestion that this certain practice 
of physical exercise should be required, and regarded as a pre- 
requisite to a degree, but I see no reason in the nature of things 
why it should not be made such a prerequisite. 

Physical excellence is indispensable to the highest welfare of 
the race. Physical excellence can only be obtained by physical 
training. Physical training is most appropriately observed during 
that period which closes with college life. There is then the 
opportunity, and to a considerable extent the necessity, for physi- 
eal training. Very generally physical training is now undertaken 
by the students of Harvard. A prescribed course of studies uni- 
form for all was long ago abandoned. Acting upon the principle 
of election, a prescribed course of training uniform for all, if 
required physical training were to be adopted, would by analogy 
be out of place. It might, however, be considered inexpedient for 
various reasons, such as the expense, the lack of opportunity for 
a variety of exercises, or for other reasons, to apply the elective 
system to athletics. As to opportunities, they already exist for 
a great variety of athletic exercises, —the gymnasium, the tennis 
courts, the ball-fields, the river, the bicycle, the horse, most attrac- 
tive walks, and others. It might be feasible to adopt a scheme of 
equivalents; and if a man chooses to row so many times a week, 
or to walk so many miles a day, or to play golf for so long a time, 
or to play tennis, or to play football or baseball, or to practice 
certain exercises in the gymnasium, and then to vary these exer- 
cises with others, he might comply with the test which should be 
prescribed. 

This method might be more acceptable to the sentiment of un- 
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dergraduates, and might, indeed, be better for them than a course 
prescribing physical exercises uniform for all. There would be 
compulsion enough to make it certain. There would be variety 
enough not to make it irksome. The results would be beneficial. 
For one, I believe that required physical exercises of uniform char- 
acter are better than no exercises. I think, however, it would be 
feasible to combine the pleasures with the benefits of athletics ; and 
whatever may be said of the expediency of specializing in intellec- 
tual development, I believe that an all-round attainment in athle- 
tics is preferable, for the man who intends to get the most out of 
his college course, to extraordinary attainment in a single sport. 
So far as the feelings of the students on the suggested prescribed 
course in physical training have been sounded, they are distinctly 
favorable, as was shown, for instance, by the interest taken in a 
mass meeting held last year to consider this subject, and by the 
opinions expressed in a large number of themes. 

I have always been much impressed with the facility with which 
the graduate of West Point or of Annapolis does a variety of things 
in physical exercises, — exercises some of which are perhaps not 
always characterized by the name of athletics, although useful not 
only in physical development but as adjuncts through life. The 
man who can ride, and who can swim, and who can dance, and 
who can fence, and who can do other things such as are taught at 
West Point and Annapolis, has distinct accomplishments, the at- 
tainment of which has not only benefited him during the period 
of attainment, but the possession of which will continue to benefit 
him so long as he shall have the use of his physical powers. 

I have long thought that the graduate of Harvard ought to pos- 
sess physical accomplishments equivalent to, even if not identical 
with, those of his brothers at West Point and at Annapolis; and 
I am inclined to think that, unless he is a cripple, or otherwise 
infirm physically, it is the duty of the University to see that he 
does possess such before it gives him his degree. 


Wm. A. Bancroft, ’78. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


TuRNING over the pages of an early volume of the Graduates’ 
Magazine the other day, I came on some remarks by Judge 
nae Horace Gray, who, at the Commencement Dinner in 
Depart- 1895, proudly eulogized the Harvard of fifty years 
i before. ‘There were few professors in those days,” 
said he. “There was only one professor of political economy and 
moral philosophy, but that one was James Walker ; there was one 
professor of mathematics, but that one was Benjamin Peirce; 
there was one professor of history, but that one was Jared 
Sparks. . . . There was one professor of Latin, too, in those 
times, but that one was Charles, Beck; and one professor of 
Greek, — Cornelius Conway Felton; and one professor of Eng- 
lish, — E. T. Channing.” 

I dare say that many who read this will recall the effective- 
ness of the reiteration of that adjective “one” ; as Justice Gray 
rolled it out, you felt that a hundred or a thousand would 
be insignificant in comparison. Possibly, if you belong to a 
younger generation, you recalled the laudator temporis acti 
saying, and were a little incredulous; but if you are older, or a 
contemporary, you must have felt that the eulogist was only too 
moderate. 

“It’s all very well to praise Felton,” I once heard a venerable 
graduate, now dead, say: “ Felton was no doubt a fine scholar 
and an estimable gentleman; but for real stimulus, there was 
never anybody to equal Professor Popkin. Old Pop knew how 
to kindle a love of learning, if he had only a spark to begin on. 
He was the man in my time. As for Felton, who came long 
after us, why, sir, what would Felton have known of Greek if 
Old Pop had n’t taught him? By the way, do you remember 
that story of Old Pop and his cigars? Well, well! times have 
changed, but don’t forget that there never was any one else like 
him to arouse your enthusiasm for Greek! And yet I remember 
hearing old Dr. Holyoke say—I don’t mean the president, but 
his centenarian son — that there was a professor of Hebrew and 
Chaldee in his time —I’ve forgotten his name — who beat 
everybody in inspiring a love of learning.” 
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And so venerable Stelliger digressed from one topic to another, 
after the manner of the old and garrulous; and, in following him, 
I, too, have digressed far from Judge Gray’s group of College 
notables back into the last century. I cannot, however, recollect 
Harvard in the forties, but the College of my time was still, as 
Judge Gray described it, chiefly remarkable for a few preéminent 
teachers. There was Peirce, whose genius most of us unmathe- 
matical fellows took for granted, for we were no more able to 
measure it than to compute the parallax of Aldebaran. There 
was Agassiz,— stat nominis umbra/ Only those who lived in 
his time can comprehend the position he filled in America. He 
was our great autocrat of natural history, whose word was law to 
an extent no European man of science had ever attained. If a 
boy found a queer beetle, he sent it to Agassiz; if a student was 
puzzled over the anatomy of some creature in any one of half a 
dozen ologies, he consulted Agassiz; when a certain Mr. Darwin 
published his “ Origin of Species,” and Agassiz declared against 
the theory therein set forth, many good persons in America 
breathed a sigh of relief and said, “ That settles it; we’re not 
descended from monkeys. Professor Agassiz says so.” 

Next to Agassiz in national reputation stood Lowell, who needs 
no definition here now. Whether we read poetry or not, we knew 
enough to be proud of having our exercises corrected by a poet, 
and some of us at least wondered at the wastefulness of an insti- 
tution which consigned a Lowell to such drudgery. But academic 
institutions often have as little discernment as corporations souls. 
When we spoke of Latin in those days we meant Professor 
Lane, and Professor Goodwin when we spoke of Greek. I don’t 
think it occurred to us that the ancient Romans and Athenians 
could have known those languages as these Yankee professors 
knew them. One of my classmates came all the way from Ore- 
gon —a long journey then— because he heard that Mr. Lane 
made you believe that Latin was a live language. And there 
were Lovering, the hero of “The Lone Fishball,” and Cooke 
and Torrey and Bowen,—bright lights then in their special 
quarter of the firmament, although somewhat dimmed or dim- 
ming now. A galaxy indeed! And where shall we find their 
successors ? 

As the undergraduate of to-day reads this list, he is inclined to 
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imagine that with such men for guides it was casy to become a 
great scholar. But he labors under an illusion, just as we older 
men do when we conjure up that period of our past. He thinks 
probably that Agassiz and Lowell and Peirce walked or sat 
under the elms in the Yard, diffusing culture to the whole body 
of students, who crowded open-mouthed round them. I must 
shatter that vision. Some men had their eyes opened and their 
hearts stirred for life by each of these illustrious professors ; 
some men, but not all. I could name fellows who attended 
Lowell’s courses for a year, and at the end had no more humor 
than when they began. Lessons were lessons to us, as they are 
to you, and a “ cut” was not a whit less welcome. 

Being in the same community with the illustrious is not quite the 
same as being intimate with them. ‘“ From London, are you?” 
said an Illinois farmer to an English immigrant in the early days; 
“then I s’pose you saw a good deal of Queen Victoria and her 
folks.” 

How all is changed! Instead of these individual teachers, each 
of whom ruled his subject like a Roman proconsul in his province, 
there are a dozen or more departments, and more than one of 
these departments has a larger corps of instructors than the whole 
Faculty had in my time. No doubt the field covered by each is 
broader and much more minutely cultivated ; but to us, who asso- 
ciated learning with individuals, it seems odd to go to depart- 
ments for it. Unquestionably, the board of trustees of a foundling 
asylum are as humane and willing as they are numerous; but for 
the individual foundling, who wants cuddling and comfort, they 
make a poor substitute for a mother. My nephew, who likes to 
think that if he had a genius or two among his instructors his own 
latent genius would suddenly blossom out, says sarcastically that, 
since Lowell died, the entire Belles-Lettres Department has not, 
by collective effort, put forth a single opinion about any literary 
matter that anybody remembers or quotes. When I try to pacify 
him by insisting that teaching and creating are two very different 
professions, he retorts, ‘“ But Lowell did both! Why can’t we 
have men nowadays that do both? It’s all the fault of the de- 
partment system, which only requires in the teachers a faculty for 
red-tape, drudgery, and routine. The time is coming when there 
will be a Professor of Perispomes and another of Proparoxytones, 
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and so on, and none of them will know anything outside of his 
specialty. What will become of Greek literature then? No, sir, 
this specializing and these departments will kill culture.” 

When a Sophomore inveighs in this fashion, it is useless to argue 
with him; and still most of us older men, who got our college 
education under other conditions (six, if I remember right, were 
the maximum), have probably had somewhat similar thoughts, as 
we have watched that company of the men who made Harvard 
illustrious disappear, and departments take their place. 

But the new conditions have their ardent believers, too, as they 
should. The last time I was in Cambridge a young scientific 
student expatiated enthusiastically on the beauty of specialization. 
“ We ’ve only begun!” he exclaimed. “ We are still very super- 
ficial, of course, for the same man who treats of Coleoptera has 
Hymenoptera and Diptera; but the time is coming when it will 
be recognized that a single insect, the Scarabaeus geotrupes, for 
instance, is worthy to take up a professor’s whole time. By this 
subdivision, we shall at last arrive at absolute truth.” 

His enthusiasm pleased me; and when he had gone, I consulted 
the dictionary. A fellow-mortal who can see matter for a life 
work in S. geotrupes can never become bdasé, I thought. 

And after all, whether the departments be small or great, I sus- 
pect that some of their members will always be at that noble work 
of stimulating some of the students under them, — a work which 
can be done by the earnest and human quite as well as by the 
illustrious, — a work which awakens gratitude that can never be 
quenched. The best learning that one man can impart to an- 
other is that which Brunetto Latini taught Dante. I doubt not 
that, though Popkin is dust and Felton a shade, influences such as 
they shed on receptive minds will never fail at Harvard. 





THE ROWING QUESTION. 


A CERTAIN minister, on hearing depressing news from a former 
parish, in which he had served long and faithfully against dis- 
couraging odds, remarked, “It dies hard.” Those of us who have 
attained the dignity of older graduates are almost tempted to say 
the same thing of Harvard rowing, as each year brings its accus- 
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tomed tale of experiments, dissensions, and final defeat. Whether 
we consider victory in intercollegiate races the final aim of rowing, 
or appreciate this noblest of sports at a higher value, we must 
agree that the game has not been worth the candle in these later 
years. 

It would be easy to say “ We managed things better in our 
time,” but the facts are against us, and we must acknowledge 
that the growth of the University has simply emphasized the 
weaknesses of a system always defective. A lively sense of our 
own failures may prompt us to believe that other universities are 
as far ahead of us, in understanding the conditions essential to 
the development of rowing, as their boats are ahead of ours at 
the finishing line; but it is more than doubtful if any of our 
universities have yet realized anything like the best possibilities 
of rowing. 

The conditions under which rowing and baseball are developed 
are in striking contrast, and throw some light on the question. 
From the time a boy can hold a ball in his hand till he is too 
old to play, if his tastes lead him to ball-playing, he is passing 
ball, playing on scrub nines, observing, comparing, imitating and 
unconsciously developing, through incessant competition, step by 
step, so that when the time comes he finds his place without 
question or difficulty. He develops by process of natural selec- 
tion. If he attains first-rate ability, he is only one among hun- 
dreds who are getting the good of the sport and delight in it, 
whether they are ever heard of or not. The essential point is, 
that the boy finds his opportunity from the start ; natural selection 
takes care of the rest. 

But in rowing the conditions are all against the possible oars- 
man. Unless a boy is fortunate enough to be sent to one of 
the two or three preparatory schools where rowing is practiced, he 
can have no opportunity till he comes up to college and is lucky 
to find it even then. He enters college in ignorance of his quali- 
fications for oarsmanship, and of the benefit and pleasure that 
competitive rowing would bring him. If some happy chance of 
inherited taste, suggested capacity, or his sense of college patriot- 
ism prompt him, he can appear as a candidate for a position in 
one of two or three crews. There may be two Freshman crews to 
make up (a “regular” and a Weld), and two or three places to 
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fill in a Law School crew ; and the outcome is that little over two 
per cent. of those who enter the University each year can find a 
position in a crew, or get the benefit they would find in competitive 
rowing. Thirty years ago this ratio was as high as seven per 
cent.; and it is evident that this great decrease of opportunity is 
at the bottom of the whole difficulty. The tide, we believe, has 
happily turned; but it was certainly true, up to a couple of years 
ago, that rowing as a sport was going out of existence at Harvard. 

To look at the prevailing conditions a little closer: the pro- 
spective oarsman has much heavier odds to face than the figures 
indicate. Young men of eighteen or nineteen are, most of them, 
still boys in their feelings and lack of experience ; they must have 
a very strong taste for rowing, and great determination, to present 
themselves as candidates ; they see all the discouraging conditions 
more clearly than an outsider, and appreciate the fact that the 
assembling of candidates and subsequent weeding out is pretty 
much a hit or miss affair, which results in throwing out fully 
ninety per cent. of those who would like to row and feel that they 
should meet encouragement. Older graduates and athletic com- 
mitees can hardly realize the extent to which existing conditions 
discourage many of the men we ought to bring forward. Rejected 
candidates are told, in effect, not only that they are not wanted, 
but that they will be given no opportunity to row; though it 
stands to reason that among these “rejections” are many who 
would make fine oarsmen under a different system, and that 
practically all would have great profit in rowing. 

It is not the fault of those who choose the crews that things 
are as they are now. They are limited by the prevailing condi- 
tions as much as the candidates. What can a young man of 
eighteen or twenty — chosen captain, perhaps, because he rowed 
before he entered college —do but pick up his crew according to 
the lights he has, with such advice as he can get from those who 
have been through the mill before him? If anything in rowing is 
certain it is that the physical appearance of a man is far from 
being conclusive of what he may do in a crew. It is sound 
health, endurance, temperament, and inherited aptitudes — quali- 
ties to be discovered only as opportunity is given for their 
exercise — that count when the race is on; but those who make 
up the crews have little opportunity to judge of such essentials, 
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and must go on the showing a man makes in the gymnasium, 
qualified to some extent by what they may have heard or known 
of the particular man. The captain himself may be totally unfit 
for a place in the crew; but once chosen, he holds his position 
practically during good behavior; so that the outcome of it all is 
that one man in the crew is elected — possibly for reasons that 
have little to do with his ability as an oarsman — while the rest 
are taken on for various reasons, according to the judgment of 
the captain and those who advise him, but without any qualify- 
ing test. A crew made up in such fashion may possess many 
admirable qualities, but the chance that they will represent the 
best rowing ability of their class is slight. 

Now, whether we are looking simply for winning crews, or to 
the good of our university through benefit to her undergraduates, 
the conditions to be established and the difficulties to be overcome 
are essentially the same. Winning crews cannot be manufactured 
out of the whole cloth, but must be derived by evolution through 
a long course of natural selection in progressive, competitive 
rowing. In the same way no true sport can exist without constant 
and progressive competition. The essential point in rowing con- 
ditions at Harvard is that possible oarsmen do not find their 
opportunity. 

All agree that things are wrong as they are. We have the 
cart before the horse, and are devoting our attention to the train- 
ing of crews unintelligently chosen from doubtful material, 
instead of developing the material that offers, through a system 
that will give everybody a chance to show what stuff he is of, and 
so making the matter of choice of crews go almost of itself. 
Experiments in strokes and coaches do not touch the fundamental 
difficulty. Training systems, however elaborate or expensive, 
will not make a winning crew out of poor material. But with a 
system under which every fairly likely man can have a chance, 
and can even be shown that he is expected to row in a crew and to 
compete with other crews, under competent instruction, the under- 
graduates will respond. There will be no trouble about the men 
if they see they can have a fair chance. 

The real difficulty, then, is to devise ways and means for estab- 
lishing a system of progressive, competitive rowing, under which 
all potential oarsmen may find their opportunity. In other words, 
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if we face the problem of elevating rowing to the position of a 
true sport, we must begin at the bottom and construct a system 
de novo. Such an undertaking as this must be the work of years; 
the difficulties in the way are great, but it is safe to say that if a 
general plan were agreed on, and the necessary changes adopted, 
consistently, gradually, and as opportunity offered, we should at 
least be making progress. With good results, encouragement 
would follow, and each step in advance would make further im- 
provement easier. 

It will be objected at once that it is all very well to talk about 
a general plan, but quite a different matter to devise one, to say 
nothing of agreeing on one. The idea may be dismissed as an- 
other “ pet theory.” Somebody will say that the graduate public 
does n’t care a rap for theories or plans, but wants winning crews. 
Another may object that climatic or other conditions are against 
any rowing system at Harvard; or, again, that Yale and Cornell 
have been almost constantly successful, of late years, without any 
system, or that such a system requires too much time for its 
development, and too much money to make it successful — and 
80 on. 

But money can be found, beyond all question, if the system 
proves itself successful, and the money objection implies nothing 
more than that the change should be gradual. Every move in the 
right direction will make the next one easier. Everything worth 
while takes time for development, and those who look for short 
cuts have a sufficient answer in the rowing record of the last 
dozen years. Yale, and lately Cornell, have been winning, it is 
true ; but they have not had the essential benefit of a fully devel- 
oped rowing system. Their winning has been possible through 
entire subordination to one final authority, and it is certainly pos- 
sible to realize a much higher standard of rowing, in its relation 
to undergraduate life, than they have shown us. Rowing has 
flourished, and does flourish, under much harder climatic and 
physical conditions than we have to contend against; the trouble 
is that, with us, the sport was primarily an exotic, — as, indeed, is 
true of most of our sports, — and that we must supply conditions 
that have, so far, failed to develop. There can be no “ pet the- 
ory” in the proposition of a system of natural selection proved 
successful wherever rowing has flourished; and, finally, the essen- 
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tial points in the plan are so fully matters of common consent 
that it is certainly reasonable to believe that a competent com- 
mittee, with authority in the premises, could readily agree on a 
general outline or skeleton of first principles, to be filled in later, 
as the development took shape. 

Among matters of common consent, that of uniformity in me- 
thods of instruction should come first. Nobody will deny that 
better work would be done if the choice of members and coaching 
all crews were in the hands of one man. This leads directly to 
the suggestion that such a man be appointed, and that he be an 
officer of the University. It is almost a matter of common con- 
sent that the Class system of competition is a weak one. The 
pressure for immediate choice of a Freshman crew compels the 
rejection of much promising material, and forbids progressive 
work at the very start. The Class races are the culmination of 
the rowing year, but their value is greatly lessened by the fact 
that only two of the Classes are in condition for the best work. 
Freshmen by their inexperience, and Seniors by the pressure of 
final examinations are greatly handicapped. It is evident that a 
distribution of the Classes in other competitive units would be a 
great advantage to the cause of rowing. Nobody will disagree, 
either, with the proposition that encouragement of rowing in pre- 
paratory schools would be of great benefit. Eighty per cent. of the 
scholars in one large preparatory school are now playing football, 
under a system of careful tuition and progressive competition. 
The effect of this intelligent work in football has been so marked 
that no argument is needed in support of a like encouragement to 
rowing. 

Other suggestions might be made, that would be in the same 
general line; but it is not necessary to go into further details at 
this time. The main point is that we ought to have four or five 
times as many men as we have, rowing competitively and regularly 
through the season, under competent and uniform instruction. If 
right fundamental principles are adopted, we can gradually ap- 
proach this result, and put the development of rowing on a sure 
basis. 


Henry Richards, ’69. 


GARDINER, MAINE. 
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LANE’S LATIN GRAMMAR! 


THE announcement of the publication of Lane’s “ Latin Gram- 
mar” is a matter of interest not only to students of the language 
throughout the country, but also to all former pupils of the genial 
and scholarly Pope Professor, whether they have kept up their 
acquaintance with the so-called dead languages or not. It has 
been well known for years that the book was in preparation, and 
that it was to represent the author’s life work ; it is therefore a 
pleasure to have it put before the public in typography and bind- 
ing which leave nothing to be desired, except that Professor Lane 
might have lived to turn the pages of his magnum opus. 

It appears from the Preface that the beloved Pope Professor 
left a written request that the book be finished by his pupil and 
friend, Professor Morris H. Morgan, who completed his labor of 
love within a year. His task cannot have been altogether an easy 
one. In the first place, he had counted on the assistance of Pro- 
fessors F. D. Allen and C. L. Smith; but the former died less than 
a month after his colleague, while Professor Smith was very soon 
called abroad, as Director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome. A good part of the book, too, was already stere- 
otyped, or in its final form, so that additions or corrections were 
possible only in the later chapters. Here Dr. Morgan has added 
some seventy sections, all of which are well judged and add to 
the completeness and accuracy of the treatment of the topics con- 
cerned. The chapter on Versification, together with a few pages 
on Quantity and Prosody, are the work of another of Professor 
Lane’s pupils, Dr. Hayley, of Wesleyan University, and are excel- 
lently done. 

While the book is entitled “A Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges,” it is hardly likely, on account of its bulk, to figure promi- 
nently in the former capacity, and the nature of the subjects 
treated, as well as Professor Lane’s reputation for scholarship, 
lead one to examine it rather as an advanced work intended 
for college use. 

1 A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By George M. Lane, 46, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Professor Emeritus of Latin in Harvard University. Harper 


and Brothers, New York and London, 1898. 
VOL. VII. — NO. 26. 13 
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Modern scientific grammars of Latin treat the subject under 
five general heads: Phonology, dealing with the sounds of the lan- 
guage ; Etymology, or word formation ; Morphology, the origin 
and history of the inflectional endings ; Semasiology, the signi- 
fication of the individual words ; Syntax, the study of the sen- 
tence and its structure. Each of these topics has been made the 
subject of much investigation by specialists, and new discoveries 
are constantly being made, which are recorded in innumerable 
periodicals and monographs. Nowadays a Latin grammar be- 
comes antiquated as speedily as text-books of the natural sciences, 
and it is practically impossible for one man even to keep up with 
the literature in all branches of the subject. For this reason the 
Historical Grammar of the Latin Language, which is being pub- 
lished in Germany, has been undertaken by a syndicate of scholars, 
each of whom is responsible for his own part of the work. 

The authors of grammars intended for school and college use 
hardly ever treat all of the topics mentioned above, and differ 
greatly in the amount of space which they give to each head. 
Such information as is given is either presented side by side with 
the more elementary part of the grammar, as in the book before 
us, or collected in an appendix for the use of teachers and ad- 
vanced students. In the opinion of the reviewer, the latter 
arrangement is decidedly preferable. 

Nowhere has more progress been made, or earlier views more 
completely revolutionized, than in the domain of phonology, and 
here Professor Lane’s book is particularly unsatisfactory, very 
likely because the pages on that subject were stereotyped some time 
ago. It is no longer believed, for example, as stated in section 34, 
that the short vowels differed from the corresponding long vowels 
only in quantity, but there is abundant evidence that they differed 
in quality as well, the long vowels being as a rule close and the 
short vowels open. The terms “open” and “close” are no 
longer used by phoneticians in the sense which is given them in 
37, nor are vowels graded as strong and weak. Many of the 
changes which are characterized as vowel weakening, for exam- 
ple, in optumus, optimus, and servo-, serve-, are now differently 
explained. Not to be too technical, or to go deeply into details, 
it must be said that the entire part of the book which deals with 
Sound Changes should be read with extreme caution. 
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It is particwarly disappointing to find so little reference to the 
matter of “ hidden quantities,” since Professor Lane was a pio- 
neer, and has justly been looked on as an authority, in that field. 
No discussion of the evidence is given, and, although the carefully 
marked vowels show deviations from the lists of Marx and Ben- 
nett, we are left in the dark regarding the reasons for the quan- 
tity adopted in disputed cases. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Lane’s accumulations in this direction are in such form that they 
can some time be published in full. 

As regards accentuation, it is generally known that in early 
times the accent fell on the first syllable of all words, and that 
many of the peculiarities of Latin phonology are directly trace- 
able to its influence. The circumflex is ordinarily regarded as 
a fiction of the native grammarians, who were misled by the state 
of things in Greek, and by their dependence on the Greek 
grammarians. 

Under the head of Inflection one would like more information 
about the origin of the various suffixes and their relation to one 
another: for example, in 424, the origin of the e in the accusa- 
tive ending -em of consonant stems; in 427, what the difference 
is between the genitive endings -rum and -uwm; in 428, whence 
comes the i by which consonant stems are “ extended”; in 729, 
the relation of the personal endings -d and -t. 

The best part of the book is the Syntax, which makes some 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of the subject, although 
the work of recent laborers in the same field appears to be either 
neglected or rejected. Professor Lane’s originality is further 
shown by the freedom with which he discards the traditional 
grammatical terms and substitutes new ones, many of which are 
well chosen. For instance, “the emotional dative” displaces the 
somewhat meaningless term “ethical dative,’ ‘the historical 
infinitive” becomes “the infinitive of intimation,’’ while “ the 
historical present” is divided into “the present of vivid narra- 
tion” and “the annalistic present.” This last distinction is a 
very happy one, and by many scholars would have been made the 
subject of a special monograph. 

In spite of some inevitable defects, the book is an interesting 
and valuable one, which the student of the Latin language will 
frequently consult with interest and profit. Not the least attrac- 
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tive feature is the lucid and clear style in which it is written, and 
the extremely happy translations of the Latin examples, in which 
the full force of the original is brought out vividly and often 
elegantly. The layman can look through the book with genuine 
pleasure, with constant reminiscences of Professor Lane’s inter- 
esting and inspiring class-room work, and with the conviction that 
the average man has much to learn about the proper translation 
of the great masterpieces of Latin literature. 





THE TRUE MEASURE OF VALOR.! 


WE are here in memory of men who more than a generation ago gave 
their lives, as true men of all time have given them, to save their state 
from ruin. We are here in acknowledgment of a great debt, in testi- 
mony of the last of many sacrifices, such as have led our people from 
the ancient deserts to the fair lands of to-day. We are here for the 
love that we, the old, keep fresh, or that you, the young, who came 
too late to look into these men’s faces, bear to their sacred names. The 
time of pain is over, even to the sorest stricken, — the anguish is wearied 
down. Rage has sunk into forgetfulness. We come to their graves no 
longer in the bitter winter of our sorrow, but in the springtime of our 
hope, — of the hope that looks past death to the good the hero brings 
to man. 

It is fit, indeed, that we should take this larger, patient view. The 
dead, once so perfectly our own, are no longer so, —they belong to 
history. Forgetting nothing of the personal love we. bore them while 
there be one of us left to cling to it, we should now reckon their value 
to the state, and the means by which that value may be made fruitful. 
They did not give their lives to win our sorrow, or any fame our breath or 
all men’s can bestow ; they would have spurned these barren tributes : their 
gift was for the good of their people, — that the national life should keep 
all the precious gains of the past, and go forward to all the future could 
bestow. We wrong them by the offer of mere grief; we weigh them 
down with mere monuments. Unless we cherish a sound understanding 
of their acts, we may fall into a worship of their fame as formal and as 
unfruitful as that the Chinese give to their ancestors. 

It is well for us to remember the true nature of the sacrifice our heroes 
made for their people; by so doing we shall the more clearly see what 
our duties are towards the work they left for us and our successors to do. 


' Address delivered in Sanders Theatre on Memorial Day, May 30, 1898. 
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All of us who are of their generation remember something of the shape in 
which the problems of the civil war presented themselves. It is to the 
youths of the later generations that the restatement needs to be made, 
though it is not amiss that the elders, too, hark back to the great under- 
standing. 

In 1861 those of our people who were so fortunate as to be in a posi- 
tion clearly to perceive the condition of our nation, saw that the gains of 
centuries were in grave peril. The institution of negro slavery, which 
an evil chance had implanted, and economic accidents had nourished in 
our society, was eating out the life of our democracy. The southern 
half of the arable part of this country — quite half of the area which in 
the future was to hold the national life — was dominated by the institu- 
tion. Thence southward through both the American continents the evil 
was, in one shape or another, almost everywhere fixed upon the lands. 
The question then was whether the western world should bow itself to 
this burden, and shape its life as best it might so as to keep some rem- 
nants of the ancient hard-won gains, or whether the better men should 
rise against it, and risk all in its overcoming. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the gravity of the situation of 
1861; it has not yet been duly weighed by historians. We can hardly, 
even at this day, see its full significance. We can, however, discern that, 
while the states of Europe had long overcome the evils of slavery, their 
efforts to exterminate it elsewhere were in vain. Moreover, there was an 
evident and menacing tendency in this and other countries towards the 
massing of agricultural work in large plantations; towards a system 
which made chattel labor profitable in a measure that promised to expel 
the small farmer from all the countries where it prevailed. The danger 
was that this evil would become, through its commercial success, fixed 
on both the American continents, and attain substantial mastery over our 
own. 

Those of us who knew the condition of the slaveholding portion of this 
country are not likely to look upon the humanitarian side of the slavery 
question as the most serious of its aspects. We may grant that the sys- 
tem was as well administered as it could have been, and that a race of 
savages had been, as a whole, lifted to a higher estate ; but with this sys- 
tem of labor the government for which our people had struggled for a 
thousand years, and which they had actually established in this land, was 
doomed to be replaced by an oligarchy, a form of government utterly 
foreign to our motives. While the forms of our race life might be pre- 
served, its democratic motive could have no real place. Most of us saw 
this but dimly in the great contest: it must be clear to all who will con- 
sider it in the light of to-day, — clear that all the hope of the future of the 
western world hung upon the issues of that time. 
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It was the great misfortune of the anti-slavery movement that, at the 
crisis, it found near one half of our people unprepared to see the nature 
of the conflict which was upon them. ‘There is a sympathetic quality in 
every society which inevitably blinds the greater number of its members 
to the real character and meaning of its life. Moreover, along with the 
evils of slavery went an admixture of good — so common an accompani- 
ment of all great ills — so that those who were in the system were almost 
inevitably debarred from a true understanding of its meaning. It was 
indeed only as a consequence of certain very delicately adjusted condi- 
tions of the earth’s surface that the Northern States had ceased to be 
slaveholding, or had been protected from that curse. Had the climate 
north of the Potomac and the Ohio been a little warmer, and the agricul- 
ture of that region a little fitter for negro labor, it is doubtful if the 
mediaeval condition of American society would have been shaken; but 
by God’s blessing there was a saving remnant of men who, though few, 
saw clearly, while the majority saw enough to set themselves and the 
realm in the right way. 

As is the case in all national movements, the larger and truer purposes 
of our civil war were to a great extent cloaked by the lesser and imme- 
diate considerations on which man needs must base his action. So it 
came about that we had for war-cry on the one side the preservation 
of the Union, on the other the safety of State rights. Men must have 
guidons if they would march true. It is doubtful if in any war men have 
had as noble flags to follow; but even in the midst of the conflict the 
discerning saw that the struggle concerned principles which transcend 
the life of state or nation, for they lie at the foundation of the liberties 
which our whole race has won. 

To appreciate the full measure of our comrades’ deeds we should 
therefore understand that their work was not done alone for the perma- 
nence of a state, and not for the mere maintenance of an existing order, 
— good as these ends might have been, — but for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of free society, under whatever name or in whatever land. They 
took part in a great revolt against ancient evils. In the formal record 
they appear as the maintainers of the then existing conditions. Such 
they were only in appearance and by definition. In the moral sense they 
deserve the higher place of men in revolt against evils long endured ; of 
men who made their sacrifice to overcome the ills that fate had put upon 
them. They were fighting as their English ancestors five generations 
before had fought, not to preserve the mere boundaries of a state from 
breach, — good though such a fight might have been, — but to win a 
nobler, freer place for the commonwealth to which they belonged. The 
maintenance of the Union meant to them, not simply a common flag and 
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the existing custom lines : it meant the perpetuation of ideals of freedom. 
They were supremely citizens, in that their purposes related altogether to 
the betterment of the state: all else of their thought and action is so 
trifling that we may dismiss it from our memory. That they bore arms, 
fell in battle, or died of heartsickness or of utter weariness ; that they 
suffered pain and loss, — is of little permanent consequence. Their no- 
bility was in their seeing the age to come, and their perfect willingness to 
give all they had to bring their vision to earth, so that others might live 
that which they dreamed. 

If this view of our comrades be true, we have to be careful how far we 
go in setting them before ourselves, or before the generations to come, 
as chiefly soldiers. They were, indeed, men of arms; none better ever 
trod this earth. They marched, endured, and fought as well as the best of 
their race have ever done. But there was that within them which made 
these admirable qualities and deeds of the soldier relatively unimportant, 
— mere trappings of that citizenship of theirs which we hold in reverent 
memory. ‘They were men of arms, not for war’s sake, and not for the 
aggrandizement of their country, but for the sole reason that there were 
no other means to attain the citizenly end they sought. Looking at them 
clearly and with discerning sympathy, their martial forms, their battles, 
their toils, and their triumphs all fade before the dignity of their citizenly 
service and accomplishment for the Commonwealth. 

To regard these men as soldiers only or chiefly, is to class them with a 
countless host of a quality inferior to theirs. By so doing, we not only 
wrong their memory by associating it with mere deeds of arms, but, what 
is more vital, we divert our attention from the true lessons of their lives. 
The first of these is, not how sweet and fitting it is to die for our country, 
but how a man’s life and action, even to the point of the supreme sacri- 
fice, should be given to duties which he believes will contribute to the 
advancement of his kind. Not until we turn from the military aspects of 
their careers to study the lessons that fit our daily lives, do we begin to 
do justice to their memory, or to harvest the fields they sowed. Let us set 
about this task, which is in itself the fittest reverence to pay to the heroic 
dead. 

The first and supreme lesson of their lives is that the young citizen 
should so consider the state in which he dwells as to arrive at a clear 
understanding of its present moral position, and whither it should go 
on its way of advancement. If any evil threaten the life of his people, 
whatever it be, he should attack it with all his might, taking no counsel 
of his fears. The second lesson 1s that while such deeds may unfor- 
tunately need arms for their doing, and may demand all the hideous 
means of war, these are but the unhappy necessities of a crisis, and not 
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the usual instrument of the true citizen’s work. The third of these 
lessons — one to be read well in these days — is, that the remedy of war, 
though in more senses than one heroic, is costly almost beyond any 
measure of utility in the very lives that make for the advancement of 
the state. We rejoice that our friends were the men for the sacri- 
fice; yet we have each day to curse the fate which took them from 
us. Who is there of their living comrades who has not day by day 
bewailed their absence from his side when he has had stout work to 
do? Who has tried in vain to help clear away some evil of the state 
and not cried, ‘Oh that the Lowells or Shaws or Porters of that host 
of dead had been with him to make a majority”? Looking upon 
the spectacle of disgraced cities, of States in servitude to vulgar job- 
bers, how we long for the help that noble host would have given us 
in the fight which we must wage without them! Beholding that Capi- 
to they fought to hold against a worthy foe, seeing there a Congress 
in no wise representing the true spirit of our people, how we long 
for the steadfast souls war took from our sides! Who can doubt that, 
from the half million men to whom death came in the civil war, we 
should have had the few needed to protect us from these misfortunes 
and disgraces? Yes, the lesson is clear to all who can read the signs. 
It is that nothing but the certainty of failure by any other means to 
mend the ills of the state justifies the incalculable and everlasting dis- 
aster which war thus brings in the loss of the hope and expectancy of the 
Commonwealth. 

It is not to be denied that now and then, as in 1861, in spite of all 
that sober and able statesmen patiently and prayerfully can do to fence 
against the ill, war will inevitably come to devour our youth. It is not 
to be denied that, even where folly has begun war, the peril of the state 
has to be met, without regard to the ways in which that danger was 
brought upon it. Every true citizen’s heart affirms the great truth that 
the danger of his country fitly blinds him to all but the deeds that 
may make it safe. It is only when that safety is assured that he may 
seek to reckon with those who have brought the peril. It is so with 
the trouble of this present time. We must follow our heroes of the 
past as best we may in our efforts to win through to safety. Unhap- 
pily, the men who thrust nations into peril know full well that the 
obligation to protect the commonwealth will be treated as paramount; 
so that they can make sure of the sacrifices, if they can but force the 
occasion for them. 

It is the most encouraging feature of this time that our youth are 
moved to follow, so far as they may, in the path of the heroes of our 
civil war. The patriotic motive, the desire to equal in their own 
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deeds of sacrifice those predecessors whom they know only in name, 
show that the spirit of heroic action is admirably alive in our people ; 
that from time to time, unhappily oftenest in war alarms, they instine- 
tively seek the pattern for their lives in their illustrious dead. This eager- 
ness to support one’s country is not a mere emotion. It is warranted by 
the fact that about all the chance a man can have of bettering mankind 
depends upon the success of the society and the state of which he forms 
a part. As to the distinct question, whether or no a particular man 
should become a soldier, the response is not so easy. When the imme- 
diate peril of the commonwealth is great, all the serviceable strength be- 
tween the cradle and the grave may be fitly demanded; but when the 
country is in no danger, it is proper that the youth, before seeking to 
bear arms, should take account of all his duties, including his duty to his 
family and to himself as an element of value to the commonwealth. 

We see that the lesson our heroes gave us, to stand by the state in 
time of peril, does not relate only, or even mainly, to deeds of arms. 
There was never a time in the history of this country when true pa- 
triotism is so called for, when we need the spirit of ’61, as we now do, 
to meet the hordes who will assail the heart of our institutions while the 
minds of our people are intent on providing for the military demands of 
the state. While the citizen cares for that immediate external need, he 
should remember that it is equally necessary to guard against the insidi- 
ous attacks of the no less dangerous enemies who are ever ready to prey 
upon the vitals of the nation. The needs of defense are not so much at 
our ports, or on the seas, as in the very heart of our political and social 
institutions. We may safely reckon on the military strength and native 
valor of our people to meet such demands as reasonably or unreasonably 
may be made upon them. It is otherwise with the internal dangers. It 
is in the very essence of war to substitute for the patient, high-minded, 
considerate toil, which makes and keeps the state, the fierce, unreasoning 
passions of the primitive man. The streams of the two modes of actions 
do not flow together. We cannot have a folk at once domestic and 
despotic of mind. They cannot care well for their commonwealth 
while they are listening for the thunder of their fleets on the far seas. It 
is in this care that we need the service of the exceptional citizen ; of men 
who, like our brothers, had only to see the place for their service to give 
it altogether, — who saw the goals of the citizen and not those of the sol- 
dier. Nowhere else can the memory and teachings of those men so stay 
us as in this work of contending against the degrading influences which 
infest our political society. That memory may well be our very breath 
in the endless combat with such evils. 

In this connection it is most important to remember that not all the 
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heroes of our civil war bore arms. There was a host, fit to be reckoned 
with the best, as yet too little esteemed, who found other and lofty paths 
of duty, such as did not lead to battlefields. They gave the strength 
behind that upheld our lines. Such men as Andrew and Morton as gov- 
ernors, and like thousands in every station of public duty, were as valu- 
able and even as valiant as any who fought, for they commonly had to 
contend against the clamor of soul which urges all but the basest to share 
bodily peril with their comrades. Therefore we may say to the youth 
who would do a man’s part in these days: Consider yourself and all that 
is yours as at the service of your people; by so doing you become in the 
fullest sense a patriot citizen. As to the way in which you are to use 
these values, you alone must determine; but be not deluded by the idea 
that it is in arms alone, or even mainly, that true citizenship is exhibited. 
That pernicious notion has cursed many times and many states; may it 
never mar our own ! 

There is yet another lesson from our civil war which those who knew 
its heroes have to tell to the youth of to-day. This is that ebullient 
enthusiasm is no part of the outfit of the useful patriot. There is a 
prevalent fantastic idea that patriotism is necessarily connected with a 
shouting humor; with vauntings of strength and reckless praise of one’s 
people ; in short. that some kind of a war-dance is a fit prelude or ac- 
companiment of war. So it is with very primitive tribes, whose weak- 
minded men gain therefrom a temporary intoxication, fitting them for 
such a wild dash as may win a fight waged by savages. This was well 
enough in its time; it is now childish at best; it befits no man above 
the barbarian grade. Our heroes of the civil war were characteristi- 
cally very quiet men. They went deliberately about their work, with as 
little protestation of their love of country as true men make of their other 
sacred affections. There were then, as now, noisy patriots, but they have 
left no sign. It is those who went their appointed way sorrowfully yet 
steadily whom we recall with honor. Many of us remember dear fel- 
lows of that time, who after some weeks of silence said : “I’ve got to go,” 
going forthwith without more ado. Such men are soldiers in their souls. 
So, too, it was in all the trials of the service. The quiet men, who did not 
profess too much, did the sure work. The masters of war tell us that the 
strong lines are not those whence come the shouts of expectation, but those 
who silently wait, saving their breath for action. Their hurrah comes, 
if at all, when they have won. 

There is the further notion, born of inexperience with the kind, that 
heroes are uncritical men, accepting the conditions as they find them, 
counting all ills as trifles in the light of patriotism and glory. This is a 
fine picture: it fits the soldier of light literature, but not the real hero. 
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He, from the essence of his nature, is a critical and generally a rather pes- 
simistic man. He usually disagrees with the government, from Congress 
down to the officer immediately above him. Short of the overruling Pro- 
vidence, he doubts the sufficiency of anything. But it is this Calvinistic 
humor which for three centuries has made the lines our race set firm 
against the assault of all save kindred hosts. Those who remember the 
state of our armies in the field during the civil war know that a discon- 
tent, such as with troops of another spirit than our own would have meant 
the verge of mutiny, was a sign of good fighting condition. 

We may go further and say that the critical attitude is the true basis, 
not only for all citizenly duty in peace, but for the soldiers’ duty as 
well. The time for wordy enthusiasm as a help to men in this grave 
work of fighting is long since passed. The need is for the steadfast 
poise of the man who is about his business, doing it in a business-like 
way, and turning all he has of force into deeds. This ardor of doing 
characterizes men who by critical reflection are made ready to meet the 
crises of the world. Such men have given us all of solid worth that 
makes our commonwealth. What then shall we say to the people who 
demand that no man, however well he may prove his faith in the state, 
shall dare to question the honesty or even the wisdom of our legislatures ? 
Should we not say to them, “Go, learn the primer of citizenly rights 
and duties; find from it that the one treasure of the state which is best 
worth the price of war is the right of free speech”? The foremost 
duty of the citizen is to speak his mind, considerately, deliberately, 
however it may traverse the government’s course of action. What pro- 
fiteth it a commonwealth to gain the whole world and lose its own soul? 
Our national life is the product of free speaking, of successive great 
protestations, each in turn unpalatable to multitudes, but ringing on in 
our free spaces for all men to hear and profit by, if the words had 
profit in them. These people must learn, as their like have had to do 
before, that this realm knows no state of siege which closes the mouths 
of men. 

There are other teachings which come to us from our recollection of 
these revered lives. We may learn much from reflecting on the fact 
that their immediate aim was to secure the complete union of our 
people. They smote the rebellion to hold together the state, and not 
to divide it. So far as we do not continue their unifying labor we 
defeat their noble purpose. The eminent good sense and the deeply 
founded gentleness of our people have done much to make us again 
one nation in heart as well as in name. In fact, the measure of sym- 
pathetic reunion to which we have attained may fairly be reckoned as 
the greatest deed of our race. The like is unknown in history: it is 
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perhaps our best claim to the foremost place among nations. Not that 
we fought the greatest war, but that we made the swiftest and most 
abiding peace the world has ever known after such a conflict. Let us 
go forward with this wonderful work until it attains completeness, Let 
us recognize in our hearts that our friends, the sometime enemy, though 
bitterly mistaken, were in error, not because their qualities were other 
than our own, but for the reason that they were unhappily denied by 
their conditions the chance to see the matter as we saw it. Let us fur- 
ther remember that they met us as men of our race should have done, 
with an honorable conviction that right was with them, and with a valor 
which added dignity to our sacrifices. 

In the history of warfare there is no other instance where the men who 
stood in arms against one another were in all essentials so perfectly akin, 
so fraternally united, as were the antagonized hosts of our civil war. To 
unity of race were added a like religious faith, and a common language 
as well as literature, — those other influences which make for identity in 
interests and understanding. The very nature of the questions about 
which the conflict was waged is in itself proof of the kinship of the peo- 
ple. They fought for none of those things which have been the imme- 
morial bases of war, but for theories of government which to other and 
alien folk seemed inconceivably air-drawn. It is true that in the further 
meaning of the issue there was the concrete question of slavery; but in 
this as in all suth struggles the choice of the fighting-ground indicates the 
nature of the combatants. The Confederates chose, as we did, the large 
field of rights and obligations as a place for the memorable debate. How 
splendid was their contention ! 

In the finish and sequel of the civil war we see again the best of 
American action, —the prompt and effective acceptance of the decision 
rendered by the Great Arbiter. The immediate reunion in the tasks of 
statesmanship shows that there was but one single clog in the tides of 
sympathy ; but one possible, and now forever banished, barrier to mutual 
love. 

It was the quality of our opponents as well as that of our heroes which 
served to make the occasion which brings us here. If the civil war had 
forced us to the mere brutal conquest and attendant subjection of the 
Southern people ; if, in a word, it had failed in all else save in the work 
of arms, — and thus utterly failed, —the mission of our men would have 
shared that fate. We could not hail them as victors, dear as their mem- 
ory would still be: it would be that of the dead who have died in vain; 
we should have to revere their names in silence. It is the consummate 
nature of their triumph; it is the certainty that they won past the su- 
preme danger that menaced not only their country, but their English 
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race; it is the surety we have that this nation is again a perfect Union, 
— which makes them glorious. 

Of any other people than our own, in any other time than this, it would 
be hopeless to ask, not that the civil war be forgotten, but that its hero- 
ism, wherever displayed, be treasured as a common store of precious 
memories; that Federal and Confederate mean to us and to our children 
no more than names on the printed page; that their deeds be told, not as 
a tale of war, but as a chronicle of how brave men found their way out of 
the strife into which they had unhappily and inevitably fallen, upward to 
an immortal peace. Yet the very qualities which led these devoted men 
to their fate are those which in their children, and even in the remnants 
of their generation, are leading us to this last triumph in the endeavor 
for which they gave their lives. We are learning, young and old alike, 
to put aside the inevitable hurts of war, even the iniquities of individual 
men, and to look upon that vast body of devoted action which was done 
in this land between 1861 and 1865 as a sacrifice to large ideals of duty, 
such as enrich a state and afford the surest basis for its moral perpetuity. 
No one, however he may covet this true and noble end of the Civil War, 
would hasten its coming. It is coming fast enough. It is in good part 
already with us. Those who fail to see the end lack the discernment 
which by right of country belongs to them. They lose a part of the great 
harvest. 

If we could speak with them, who can doubt what their questions 
would be? They would ask first, not whether the dear old flag had been 
carried by fighting lines over far seas and lands, not of our fleets and 
armies, or the terror they bear to the antipodes, but of the welfare of this 
people. They would seek to know whether the blessings of honest, high- 
minded government, and the liberty that comes therewith, are the sure 
heritage of all who are born in their land. What answer can we make 
to this question? Can we say that we have been entirely, effectively true 
to the trust they left in our hands? The answer our dead have a right to 
require of us can be no more than a plea in extenuation of our insufficiency. 
We may say that we have fought at sore disadvantage because they, the 
strength of our generation, had been taken from the field. We may 
plead that their fate and ours shows how wars, especially those of repub- 
lics which trust to the best of their men for voluntary sacrifice, impoverish 
the state by spending on one single heroic deed the strength which the 
commonwealth needs for all the life of a man. We may ask of them 
patience of the evils which so weigh upon us; patience until the veins of 
our national life may be filled with youth who are of their stock, or who 
may gain spirit from their story. It is by such communion with heroes 
that the men of any time must gain strength for their own deeds, and the 
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understandings which serve to bring their actions into the order needed 
for the advancement of the commonwealth. 

The memory of the men who have fallen, and who are yet to fall, in 
the present war, will be as dear to the hearts of their generation as the 
heroic dead can ever be to those who survive them. What their station 
in the memory of the time to come shall be, is to be determined by the 
issue of the conflict. If we keep to our declared aim of liberation ; if we 
adhere to our project of making this free continent the freer from ancient 
ills of misgovernment, — then our dead will have an enduring place among 
those who have died for liberty. The lands which they have rescued 
from the slavery of this time will ever bless them, and our race will set 
their names in the roll of those who have died to advance its nobler aims. 
If in the end we pervert our aims ; if we are led by the lust of conquest 
to turn from our professed purpose; if we make a speculation of our 
principles, — we shall degrade those who are bidden to the sacrifice, leay- 
ing them nothing for their reward but the memory of their valor. 

All wars in which our race engage breed valiant action, but only those 
wherein high motives enter.leave us heroic names to be the guiding stars 
of succeeding generations. Thus while the wars of the Revolution, of 
1812, and of 1861 have left us imperishable names, that with Mexico, 
rich as it was in sacrifices, is almost forgotten; yet the Mexican cam- 
paigns were among the most brilliant exhibitions of the martial prowess 
of our race. There are few as rich in heroic deeds, or with a braver list 
of dead. It gave, moreover, to our nation a greater and more important 
territorial gain than we are likely to win again if we war for centuries ; 
but is there one among us who can name half a dozen of the men 
who won, by their lives, this triumph and this domain? Why have 
the valiant Clay and McKee of Kentucky no such place in the hearts 
of their countrymen as the kindred heroes of the civil war? Is it not 
because the motives and issue of that war were territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and rather the extension of slavery than the maintenance of high 
ideals ? 

The fate of the dead hero is in the hands of those of his nation who 
survive him. It is for them to determine whether his name shall bide 
with the immortals. Thus we see that our true and dutiful relations 
with the heroic dead, like those we have with living men, consist in incer- 
change of services. We receive from the great silent band the guiding 
inspiration which only the heroically sealed career can give. In return, 
we bestow the only blessing we can conceive them as asking from our 
hands in the perpetuation of their motives in the state, so that, in giving 
all, they may not have given in vain. Therefore it is fit that not only in 
these days of formal commemoration, but in all the other days of our 
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lives, we keep our heroes with us. If we part from them, the common- 
wealth must die. 

In these occasions, devoted to those who were our companions in 
youth and endeared to us as only fellow-youths can be, one to an- 
other, let us remember that our reverence for heroic state-builders should 
go forth to all who have given their lives to bless our own. It is fit that 
the constellation of our civil war should be to us the noblest in the firma- 
ment; yet it is fit also to remember that its stars belong to a countless 
host; that our debt for to-day is to all those heroes, men and women, 
civilians and soldiers, remembered or forgotten, who have devoted them- 


selves to the good of man. 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, s ’62. 
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CHARLES LAWRENCE PEIRSON, A. M., 


was born in Salem, Mass., January 15, 1834. His father, Abel Law- 
rence Peirson, was a physician of Salem; his mother was Harriet, daugh- 
ter of Abel Lawrence, merchant of that city, engaged in foreign trade. 
Mr. Peirson was educated in Salem schools, graduated at the Lawrence 
Scientific School at Harvard in 1853, and followed the pursuit of civil en- 
gineering until the war of 1861, when he was commissioned as lieutenant 
and adjutant in the Twentieth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry. After 
the battle of Ball’s Bluff he was taken prisoner, and was confined in Libby 
Prison for three months. In McClellan’s campaign from Yorktown to 
the James River he served on the staffs of Generals Dana and Sedgwick. 
He was commissioned lieutenant-colonel in the Thirty-ninth Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry, and later was made colonel. With the Army 
of the Potomac he served through Grant’s campaign of the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, and Petersburg, was wounded in the Wilderness and be- 
fore Spottsylvania, and was shot through the body at Weldon Railroad. 
At the close of the war he was made brevet brigadier-general. He then 
formed a partnership with Robert H. Stevenson as iron merchants, and 
has since been identified with that business in several States, the firm 
being now C. L. Peirson & Co. He is also a director in the Union Bank 
of Boston, Suffolk Savings Bank, Lowell Machine Shop, Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, and various iron manufacturing corporations. He is a member of 
the military order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, and has 
been its commander; he is also a member of the Military Historical 
Society of Massachusetts. He married Emily, daughter of the late 
George R. Russell of Boston. 
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HERSEY BRADFORD GOODWIN, [’58] A. M., 


was born in Concord, October 30, 1836; son of Hersey Bradford and 
Amelia (Mackay) Goodwin. In the winter of 1855-56 he left college on 
account of ill-health, and sailed from New York for Melbourne. The 
vessel, after discharging her cargo there, went to Batavia, and thence to 
Singapore. Here Goodwin left her, and returned home in another ves- 
sel, reaching Boston in November, 1856. He then entered the counting- 
room of Mr. R. C. Mackay, afterwards Messrs. R. C. Mackay & Son, in 
Boston. In January, 1859, he sailed again for the East as supercargo 
and agent of the ship Dolphin. He spent several months in Batavia, 
Singapore, and Penang, and returned by the overland route’ to England 
in January, 1860. After a visit to the West, he remained at his home 
in Boston in poor health. In June, 1863, his health having improved, 
he decided to return to active business, and after spending some time in 
his former office, started for Calcutta via England, in February, 1864, 
Here he was established as a commission agent until March, 1866. His 
life was varied only by a journey into the interior of India. He returned 
to America by way of Egypt, Palestine, and Europe, and reached Boston 
in August, 1866. He formed a copartnership with Mr. Frank Hodg- 
kinson, for the transaction of a general commission business, January 1, 
1867. During the winter of 1868 he made a business visit to Cuba. In 
January, 1869, Mr. J. H. Locke was admitted a partner into the firm 
of Hodgkinson & Goodwin; and in August of the same year, Mr. Hodg- 
kinson retiring, the firm name was changed to Goodwin, Locke & Co. 
They continued the commission business, dealing chiefly in flour, grain, 
and lumber. In October, 1875, they opened a branch house in New 
York for the transaction of a similar business at that point. In June, 
1871, he married Ellen C., daughter of the late Hon. Thomas Hopkin- 
son, of Cambridge, and has since resided in that place. In 1876 he was 
chosen a trustee of the Cambridge Public Library; in 1879 a director 
of the Merchandise National Bank; in March, 1880, president of the 
Boston Commercial Exchange, and reélected in 1881. In January, 
1881, the firm of Goodwin, Locke & Co. was dissolved, and he continued 
the Boston business under the name of H. B. Goodwin & Co. He was 
chosen president of the new Boston Chamber of Commerce in 1885, and 
again in 1886. In October, 1888, was elected president of the Boston 
Executive Business Association, afterwards the Boston Associated Board 
of Trade, and was reélected to the same position the following year. In 
December, 1896, was appointed by Governor Wolcott a member of the 
Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commissioners, which position he still 
holds. He also continues his business as an exporter of breadstuffs, 
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under the name of H. B. Goodwin & Co., as heretofore. He has re- 
presented the Boston Chamber of Commerce in the Associated Board 
of Trade since its organization in 1886. He continues to live in Cam- 
bridge. 


NATHANIEL PAINE, A. M., 


belongs to an old Worcester family, his great grandfather, Timothy 
Paine, having settled there in 1739-40. His grandfather, the Hon. 
Nathaniel Paine, was judge of probate for Worcester County 35 years. 
Mr. Paine, born at Worcester, August 6, 1832, was a son of Gardiner 
and Emily Baker Paine. He received his education at the public schools 
of that city, and at 17 years of age entered the Mechanics’ Bank of 
Worcester, since which time, with the exception of one year, he has been 
connected with one of the banking institutions of the city. He has been 
cashier of the City (National) Bank since 1857, and for many years a 
vice-president of the Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank. He is a 
member of the American Antiquarian Society, and since 1863 has been 
its treasurer, and for several years a member of the Publication Commit- 
tee. He was one of the founders of the Worcester Natural History 
Society, and for many years was its president. Mr. Paine has never 
taken an active part in municipal affairs, although he served for two 
years in the City Council. He was a director of the Free Public Library 
for 18 years, most of that time serving as secretary and treasurer of the 
board. He was president of the Worcester Art Society for several years, 
and is now a director of the new Art Museum of Worcester. He is also 
an active member of the Worcester Society of Antiquity, and has been a 
vice-president thereof. Mr. Paine is a member of the American Histor- 
ical Association, the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, hon- 
orary member of the Pennsylvania and Long Island Historical Societies, 
and acorresponding member of the Georgia Historical Society. He is 
also a member of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, and was one of 
the founders of the “Club of Odd Volumes” of Boston. He has pre- 
pared several monographs on matters of historical and bibliographical 
interest. Among these may be mentioned : “‘ Remarks on the Early Paper 
Currency of Massachusetts,” 1866; “Genealogical Notes on the Paine 
Family of Worcester,” 1870; “ Historical and Chronological Notes on 
the Town of Worcester,” 1876; “An Account of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, with a List of its Publications,” prepared for the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1876; “Random Recollections of Worcester, 
Mass., 1839-43,” 1870; “Historical Address before the Worcester 
Lyceum and Natural History Society,” 1870; “The Drama in Worces- 
ter,” 1889; “Societies, Associations, and Clubs of Worcester,” 1889; 
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“Bibliography of Worcester History,” 1889; ‘“ Necrology of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society,” 1892 ; “A List of Early American Imprints, 
1640-1700, in the Library of the American Antiquarian Society, with 
an Introduction and Notes,” 1896; “A List of Early American Broad- 
sides, 1680-1800, with an Introduction and Notes,” 1897. 


JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D. D., 


was born at Newport, Penn., June 9, 1836. His father’s family came 
from Noyon, Paris, to Geneva, and thence to Bristol, Penn., early in the 
eighteenth century. His mother’s family came from England with Wil- 
liam Penn, and settled in Bucks County, Penn. He was educated at 
Antioch College in its flourishing days under Horace Mann. Received 
the degree of A. B. from Antioch in 1858, and A. M. in 1861. His 
first published article was in the first number of the Undergraduate. In 
1859 he was tutor in Washington University, St. Louis. In 1860 he 
entered the Divinity School at Harvard, and graduated in 1862. Six 
months before graduating he received a call as the successor of Dr. A. 
P. Peabody, ’26, to the South Parish, Portsmouth, N. H. In 1866-67 
he spent a year in Germany and in the East. Has been editor for seven 
years of the Unitarian Review, and a contributor to it of several papers. 
Has published between fifty and sixty sermons, two articles in the New 
England Magazine, an “ Historical Sketch of the First Church in Rox- 
bury,” and of the “South Parish in Portsmouth, N. H.” For several 
years was chairman of the National Conference of the Unitarian 
Churches, and a director of the American Unitarian Association. In 
1883 he accepted a call as the successor of the Rev. George Putnam, 
D. D., ’26, over the First Church in Roxbury, of which he is still the 
minister. He is a member of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, and also of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and for 
fifteen years has been president of the board of trustees of the Roxbury 
Grammar School, founded by the Apostle Eliot. 


WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON, D. D., 


was born in Lowell, Mass., September 20, 1838 ; son of Elisha Hunting- 
ton, M. D., and Hannah Hinckley of Marblehead. He was fitted for 
college at private schools, and entered Harvard in 1855. He graduated 
in 1859, and was Class Poet. In 1860, during the temporary absence 
of Professor Cooke, he taught chemistry in the College. After having 
studied divinity under Doctor (now Bishop) Huntington, he served for 
a short time as that clergyman’s assistant in Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
and in December, 1862, became rector of All Saints’ Church, Worcester. 
In this his first pastorate he remained 21 years, but in 1883 accepted 
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the rectorship of Grace Church, New York, a position which he still 
holds. In 1870, while still resident at Worcester, Dr. Huntington was 
Phi Beta Kappa Poet at Harvard. His writings (aside from published 
sermons, addresses, and occasional papers) are: “The Church Idea, an 
Essay towards Unity ” (Dutton), interesting as having contained the first 
suggestion of the “ Lambeth Quadrilateral ;” “‘ Conditional Immortality ” 
(Dutton) ; ‘The Causes of the Soul” (Dutton); “ Popular Misconcep- 
tions of the Episcopal Church” (Pott & Co.) ; “The Spiritual House ” 
(Pott & Co.) ; “The Peace of the Church” (Scribners) ; “ Short History . 
of the Book of Common Prayer” (Whittaker) ; “A National Church” 
(Scribners) ; also, ‘‘ Quinquaginta, a Birthday Book of Verses” (pri- 
vately printed). In connection with the movement which resulted in 
the revision of the American Book of Common Prayer (1880-92), Dr. 
Huntington edited “The Book Annexed,” and wrote frequently on 
liturgical questions. He was also a joint editor of the Standard Book of 
Common Prayer. He has been a member of the House of Deputies of 
the Episcopal Church since 1871. In that capacity he was instrumental 
in the establishment of the Order of Deaconesses, and drafted the 
canon under which the order exists. He is warden of the New York 
Training School for Deaconesses, and a trustee of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. He has received the degree of D. D. from Columbia 
and Princeton universities, and the degree of D. C. L. from the Univer 
sity of the South. 


JAMES MASON CRAFTS, LL. D., 


was born in Boston, March 8, 1839. He was graduated at the Law- 
rence Scientific School of Harvard in 1858 ; afterward he spent six years 
abroad, studying mining and mineralogy at Freiberg, Saxony ; chemistry 
in Bunsen’s laboratory at the University of Heidelberg from 1859 to 
1861; and chemistry and physics under Professor Wirtz at the Ecole de 
Médecine in Paris from 1861 to 1865. On returning from France in 1865 
he undertook an examination of some mines in Sonora, and a year was 
syent in travels in Mexico and California. In 1867 he did some chem- 
ical work at the Lawrence Scientific School, and the ethers of arsenious 
and arsenic acids were discovered. In 1868 he was made professor of 
Chemistry and dean of the Chemical Faculty of Cornell University. 
He published a book upon “ Qualitative Analysis.” In 1870 he removed 
to Boston, and from that date till 1880 he was professor of Chemistry 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, although from 1874 till 
1880 he was non-resident. During the years 1874 till 1888 he resided 
chiefly in Paris, and was occupied with chemical research, frequently in 
collaboration with Charles Friedel, professor of Organic Chemistry at 
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the Sorbonne. This work was done mostly at the School of Mines in 
Paris, where Professor Friedel made researches in mineralogy. The 
two chemists studied the ethers of silicium and its compounds with 
organic radicals, discovering new compounds, which tended to establish 
the atomic weight of the element. They discovered a method for the 
synthesis of a large number of organic compounds by means of the chlo- 
ride of aluminium, and also studied the destructive effect of this compound 
on coal tar hydrocarbons and on petroleum. Professor Crafts investi- 
gated the density of the halogens, and particularly of iodine, at very high 
temperatures, discovering the dissociation of the iodine molecule into 
two atoms. In the latter part of his stay in Paris he invented a new 
form of hydrogen thermometer, and some researches upon mercury ther- 
mometers were undertaken, and a means found greatly to reduce those 
inaccuracies of thermometers which arise from the slow displacement of 
their fixed points. This work was awarded the Jecker prize of 2000 
franes by the French Academy of Science. Experiments were also made 
upon the coefficients of expansion of mercury and of glass with a new 
form of apparatus. Professor Crafts, after his return to this country, 
undertook some scientific work in the physical and chemical laboratories 
of the Institute. In 1890 he was elected member of the Corporation, 
and in 1892 he was made professor of Organic Chemistry in the Insti- 
tute. On the death of General Walker he was appointed chairman of 
the Faculty, and subsequently president. He was elected corresponding 
member of the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1870, member of the National Academy of the United States in 1872, 
and in 1885 he was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, LL. D., 


was born in Cambridge, Mass., December 22, 1823. His father, Stephen 
Higginson, Jr., was a merchant of Boston, and was steward of Harvard 
College, 1818-27. His mother, Louisa (Storrow) Higginson, was the 
daughter of Capt. Thomas Storrow of the British Army, and of Anne 
(Appleton) Storrow of Portsmouth, N. H. He was fitted for college at 
the private school of William Wells in Cambridge. Entering Harvard 
College in 1837, he graduated in 1841, being the youngest member of 
his class. After spending some years in teaching and private study, he 
passed two years at the Harvard Theological School, completing his 
course in 1847, when he was ordained minister of the First Religious 
Society in Newburyport, Mass. He returned thence to Worcester, 
Mass., in 1852, where he established a Free Church, with no denomina- 
tional connection. In 1858 he retired from the pulpit, preferring to 
devote himself to literature, which has ever since been his profession. 
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After the breaking out of the civil war, he was authorized by the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to organize an infantry regiment, but its enlist- 
ment was interrupted by a temporary cessation of recruiting, and he 
entered the military service as captain in the Fifty-first Massachusetts 
Volunteers, September, 1862, being soon after promoted to be colonel of 
the First South Carolina Volunteers (afterwards numbered Thirty-third 
United States Colored Troops), the first regiment of freed slaves mus- 
tered into the service. Resigning October 27, 1864, because of disabil- 
ity resulting from a wound, he took up his residence at Newport, R. I., 
removing in 1878 to his birthplace, where he has since resided. He is 
the author of many books and other publications, five of which have been 
translated into French, two into German, and one each into Italian and 
modern Greek. He has been a member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives (1880 and 1881), of the governor’s staff (1880-81), and 
of the Board of Education (1881-84). He was also State Military and 
Naval Historian (1889-96), preparing in that capacity two official vol- 
umes entitled “ Massachusetts in the Army and Navy, 1861-65.” He 
had previously edited for the Harvard Alumni Association two volumes, 
“Harvard Memorial Biographies,” relating to those who died in the civil 
war. He is a fellow of the American Academy, and a member of the 
American Historical Society, the American Antiquarian Society, the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, Military Historical Society, the Loyal Legion, and the Grand Army 
of the Republic. He has been president of the Harvard Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa and of the Associated Chapters of that society. He had 
previously received the degree of LL. D. from the Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 


JOHN CAMPBELL HAMILTON-GORDON, LL. D., 


Seventh Earl of Aberdeen, was born Aug. 3, 1847. He is grandson of 
Earl Aberdeen, who was Prime Minister in 1854. He was graduated 
Master of Arts at University College, Oxford, in 1871, and succeeded to 
the title by the death of his brother, Jan. 27,1870. He entered the House 
of Lords as a Conservative, but during the Beaconsfield ministry he 
joined the Liberals. In 1875 he was chairman of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the subject of Railway Accidents. In 1877-78 he wasa 
member of the Committee of the House of Lords on Intemperance. In 
1880, having become a recognized member of the Liberal party, he was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, and in 1881 and the four 
succeding years High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. In 1886 Mr. Gladstone appointed him Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with the mission of carrying out the Home Rule 
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policy of the government. In this capacity he was very popular in 
Ireland, and his “leave-taking,” after the fall of the Gladstone cabi- 
net, is said to have been such as had never been witnessed there before, 
at least not since the departure of Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795. In 1893 
he was appointed Governor-General of Canada, which position he re- 
cently (1898) resigned. His wife, Lady Aberdeen, is a daughter of the 
first Lord Tweedmouth. 





THE EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE. 


REASONS FOR THE EXTENSION. 


In accordance with the vote of the Association of the Alumni of Harvard 
College, passed June 28, 1898, the undersigned have been appointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare a statement of the reasons for the proposed “ extension of 
the right of voting for Overseers, hitherto restricted to members of this Asso- 
ciation, to all graduates of five years’ standing from any department of the 
University.” At the outset, to correct some misapprehensions, the Committee 
think it advisable to recapitulate the stages of this discussion. The suggestion 
that the right of suffrage should be given to all graduates of the University 
was made in the Harvard Register by President Eliot in 1881. In 1887 the 
subject came before the Board of Overseers upon petition, since which time its 
course has been as follows : — 





YEARS. PETITIONS. COMMITTEE. REPORT. VOTE. 





1888. (1) — Lawrence Sci. Roger Wolcott, Favorable. Laid on table. 
School. Solomon Lincoln, 19 Overseers 
R. D. Smith. present. 





1889. (5) — Law, Med., Div., and George O. Shattuck, , Neg. Nays, 10. 


Sci. Schools, Law Edmund Wetmore, Yeas, 6. 
Sch. Alumni As- H. P. Walcott. Affirm. 


sociation. 





1891. (8)—Law Sch. Alumni John T. Morse, Jr., Favored Nays, 15. 
Ass’n, Med. Fac., George B. Shattuck, restricted Yeas, 9. 
Graduates of Med. Francis Rawle. extension. 
School not having 
Harvard A. B. 





1 At Commencement, at the annual meeting of the Association of the Alumni, it was 
voted to submit the franchise question again to the Alumni for a postal ballot. The 
President, C. F. Adams, °56, appointed two committees of three each to draw upstate- 
ments for and against extension, viz.: In favor,C, F. Dunbar, ’51, J. C. Ropes, ’57, 
R. T. Lincoln, 64; Opposed, A. Agassiz, ’55, J. H. Choate, 52, E. W. Hooper, 759. 
The following statements were prepared by these committees, and mailed to the Alumni 
on October 1. Ballots should be returned to James P. Parmenter, 53 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., on or before January 1, 1899. — Ep. 
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YEARS. PETITIONS. COMMITTEE. REPORT. VOTE. 





1898. (2)—Harvard Law Sch. C. J. Bonaparte, Favored re- Nays, 11. 
Ass’n, Lawrence George 0.Shattuck, stricted ex- Yeas, 8. 
Sci. School. A. T, Lyman. tension. Chairman of 
the Board not 
voting. 





1896. (1) — Medical Alumni George O. Shattuck, No action Laid on table. 
Association. Moorfield Story, advisable. Subsequent 
R. M. Morse, vote, 13 to 18. 
E. Wetmore. 





1897-98. (1) — Medical Alumni Favorable. Nays, 10. 
Association. Yeas, 13. 
Chairman of 
the Board and 
one other 
member not 
voting. 





To carry this last vote into effect, the Overseers, January 12, 1898, directed 
a committee, consisting of Robert Grant, George B. Shattuck, Arthur T. 
Lyman, David W. Cheever, and George A. Gordon, to prepare an amendment 
to the act of 1865, to be presented to the legislature. 

At Commencement in June, 1897, the Alumni Association of the College 
voted to call for a vote by all the graduates on the question of extension, and 
to accept the vote thus taken as “the final vote of this Association thereon.” 
The ballots for this purpose, however, were not sent out until December 21 ; 
and, as sixty days were allowed for returns, the poll did not close until Feb- 
ruary 21, 1898. The Committee of the Overseers had been obliged to present 
their amendment in January, as by the rule of the Legislature no new business 
could be introduced after February 1, except by the vote of four fifths ; but 
they requested the legislative committee, to whom the bill was referred, to 
take no action until after the announcement of the vote of the Alumni, and 
this request for delay, made on behalf of the Overseers, was respected by the 
Committee. The returns showed that the Alumni had voted 1749 for and 
1359 against the proposed change; and the Overseers then, March 2, by a 
vote of 18 to 7, directed their Committee to seek the passage of the amend- 
ment. In the House it was passed by a vote of 100 to 53; but the Senate 
referred it to the next General Court by 12 to 10, and refused to reconsider 
this vote by 14 to 12. 

It should be added to this statement that in December, 1897, the University 
Council, consisting of the President, Professors, Assistant Professors, and a few 
other important officers, after discussion, voted on the proposed change, — 
107 yeas, 8 nays, 3 declining to vote, and 11 others not voting. 

This recital of facts will explain the circumstances under which the opinion 
of the College graduates is now to be taken, and should dispel any idea which 
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may exist that there was undue haste or disregard of the opinion of the 
friends of the College in bringing the matter before the legislature in 1898, 
A proposition which is seventeen years old, and has been discussed in the 
Board of Overseers off and on for eleven years, cannot be said to have been 
hurried ; nor can that Board be charged with any neglect of its constituency, 
in view of its request for delay of action until the completion of the canvass 
of the graduates, which had been ordered six months before the meeting of the 
legislature. 

Coming now to the reasons for the proposed extension of the suffrage for 
Overseers, the undersigned believe the fundamental reason to be the same 
that led to the fortunate act of 1865, by which the suffrage was given to 
graduates of the College. The legislature of that day renounced their right 
of electing Overseers, in order to confer it upon a body of voters who rhould 
represent the general interests of the institution, and whose attachment and 
gratitude to the University, acquaintance with its affairs, and probable influ- 
ence upon its prosperity, might be expected to strengthen its administration 
and insure its future. At that time it was only among the graduates of Har- 
vard College proper that the kind of intellectual citizenship required for this 
purpose could be said to exist. The connection of the Divinity, Law, Medical, 
and Scientific Schools with the life and organization of the University was not 
then close enough, and the intellectual discipline and scientific equipment of 
their graduates, judged even by the standards of that day, were not determi- 
nate enough to make the professional degrees a secure basis for the suffrage; 
and it was accordingly wisely restricted to the only constituency then seen to 
present the proper guarantees. But in the course of a third of a century, as 
is well known, the professional schools have been completely transformed.! 
Their organization has become as firm as that of the College ; the intellectual 
stimulus is as strongly felt in them as in the College; the fellowship of their 
members is in most cases as compact, and, we believe, the same sense of mem- 
bership in the University body exists. If the question for the legislature 
to-day were the same as in 1865, the question of creating an academic con- 
stituency where none had existed, we find it impossible to believe that a propo- 
sition to establish the present limitation could gain any wide support. We 
find no line of principle which could be drawn to separate the sons of the Uni- 
versity as they are now separated, and believe that any attempt to draw such 
a line would be generally condemned as intrinsically unfair and practically 
inexpedient. 

It must be added that the inherent difficulty of drawing any such line of 
separation has been vastly increased in recent years by the total change in the 
arrangement of subjects and methods of study. A large part of the work 
now done in some of the professional schools is absolutely identical with that 
which qualifies the College student for graduation. Of the courses offered in 
the Divinity and Scientific Schools, for example, the great majority, excluding 
of course those of a strictly professional or technical character, are also offered 
is College courses, and are frequented by College students and by professional 
v‘udents, qualifying for their respective degrees side by side. Of the courses 


1 See Appendix A. 
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in the Law School, several are open to College students, and are valued by 
them as adjuncts of the courses in History and Constitutional Law. In gen- 
eral, the presence of professional students and of undergraduates on the 
same benches is now expected and usual. The methods of instruction, both in 
the Professional Schools and in the College, have moreover been simultaneously 
revolutionized in the last generation by the greatly increased emphasis now 
given in all studies to the work of research, comparison, and independent rea- 
soning, with the result of a remarkable assimilation of undergraduate and 
professional study, as regards disciplinary quality and educational effect. But 
the limitation of the suffrage now established by law draws a line of demarca- 
tion among graduates, having sole reference to the degree which is won, and 
not to the character of the attainment which the degree implies, or to the 
training received in acquiring it, —a line so strict that it admits some and 
excludes others even of the students who are at work under the rules of the 
same Faculty, pursuing in many cases precisely the same studies, in daily 
association with each other, and, in short, to be distinguished from each other 
only by their place of registration. 

This constitutional anomaly, developed by time in the working of a system 
which was at the start not only defensible but inevitable, is clearly inconsist- 
ent with the representative character originally supposed to be given to the 
voting body. This inconsistency is the more serious when we consider the 
greatly increased importance of the supervision of the Professional Schools, 
now incumbent upon the Board of Overseers. Notwithstanding the rapid 
growth of Harvard College, the growth of the other departments, and es- 
pecially of the Law, Medical, Scientific, and Graduate Schools, has more than 
kept pace with it, so that the students in attendance upon the professional 
schools now outnumber the College students. Passing by the question some- 
times raised as to the relative importance of the departments composing the 
University, which appears to the Committee as unimportant as it is delicate, 
the essential fact is that here are schools of high character and national 
importance, the proper administration of which must constantly present ques- 
tions of special difficulty, but of whose graduates none who are not Bachelors 
or Masters of Arts of Harvard University are admitted to the electing body 
of the University. If the proposition were now made to introduce for the 
first time any such anomaly in the University constitution, it would certainly 
be summarily dismissed. 

The objections heretofore made to the proposed extension of the right of 
suffrage appear to have sprung in great measure from a fear that the inter- 
ests of Harvard College proper would thus be sacrificed, — either in favor 
of the Professional Schools, by the dominance of the professional element 
admitted to the electing body, or in favor of rival colleges, by the influence of 
such of their alumni as receive professional degrees from Harvard. 

These apprehensions imply a much greater change in the body of persons 
actually voting under the proposed extension than appears probable to this 
Committee. The body of potential voters, under the present system and under 
that proposed, is so widely scattered that the actual voters present in Cam- 
bridge on Commencement Day, as the law requires, are and always must be 
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drawn chiefly from a circle of rather short radius. Of the men within that 
compass holding degrees of any kind from Harvard University, we believe 
that the graduates of Harvard College are certain to be, as they now are, a 
large majority, and that the governing influence in the Board of Overseers, 
therefore, is certain to remain substantially as at present. 

But the Committee are also unable to see any reason for believing that, 
if the proposed professional element in the electing body should result ina 
considerable change in the composition of the body of graduates actually vot- 
ing, this would import any danger to the interests of the College. Neither 
the professional graduates nor, as we believe, the College graduates take so 
narrow a view of the relation between the different components of the Uni- 
versity as to believe that either can be neglected without loss to the other, 
or that one should be built up at the expense of the rest. We shall content 
ourselves with rejecting as unworthy of the present discussion the further sug- 
gestion that the graduate of another college, holding a Harvard professional 
degree, would be led by loyalty to his own college to use his franchise here 
disloyally and for the injury of Harvard. The rivalries of American univer- 
sities are, after all, the rivalries of educated gentlemen, among whom, it may 
be taken for granted, a reasonable sense of honor, as well as an enlightened 
regard for the general interests of education, will continue to prevail. 

The Committee, however, recognize the existence of a fear, entertained by 
some earnest friends of Harvard, that the College, although perhaps not 
exposed to any positively unfriendly action as the result of an extended fran- 
chise, may nevertheless find itself belittled, in comparison with other depart- 
ments, in the mind of the electing body and the Overseers. Undeniably, the 
development of the University as such is regarded by some with a certain 
jealous apprehension, and the proposed extension of the right of suffrage is 
feared as one step in a movement by which the primacy of the College in the 
regard of Harvard men may finally be destroyed. The undersigned share to 
the fullest extent in the affection for Harvard College which is the root of 
such fears, but not in the fears themselves. We do not envy the man who 
can look back without fond regret to the college of his youth; but we have to 
recollect that, like youth itself, that college is now a thing of the past, and 
that the problem before us now is, how best to use the ancient foundation under 
the conditions of the present time. In the last generation the governing 
boards have recognized the necessity of broadening the organization and work 
of Harvard in every direction, and especially by fostering professional and 
graduate study. Had they not done so, Harvard College proper would in our 
judgment have stood to-day in a position of provincial isolation, outstripped 
by a score of wiser rivals, and living upon its past reputation. It is the 
great expansion of the University, and the consequent rising importance of 
Harvard as a seat of learning, that have enabled Harvard College proper to 
command the services of so many of the most eminent scholars and scientists 
of the day, and thus to retain its old preéminence among American colleges. 
As the University has developed, Harvard College has grown in the number 
of its students, in its wealth, fame, and dignity, in the acknowledged excellence 


1 See Appendix B. 
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of the work done within its walls, and in the range of its influence upon 
educated youth. Governed by any less comprehensive policy, it must in our 
judgment have gradually sunk in strength and rank, and have failed ulti- 
mately to retain its hold even upon the community immediately surrounding 
it. The Committee see no reason to doubt that, in the future as in the past, 
the growth of the University will be found to be a safeguard and the spring 
of increased power for the College embraced within it. 

To such considerations as those here advanced the ready answer is, If the 
extension of the franchise will make no considerable difference in the body 
actually voting, why extend it, and, in any case, why change a constitutional 
provision under which both College and University are now thriving ? 

In the judgment of the undersigned, however, there is in the first place a 
question of justice involved in this matter which cannot be ignored. We 
believe it to be clear that the professional graduates of the University have 
as good a claim to be made a part of the voting body as those of whom it 
is now composed, when judged by the standard of intellectual training and 
attainment, solidity of connection with the University, and competency to 
judge of its affairs. It is no answer to such a claim on their behalf to say 
that certain classes of their brethren are ‘now administering its affairs with 
success; for only on the ground of incapacity can the claim to equal consid- 
eration, and to a proportionate share of the power implied in the right to 
vote for Overseers, be denied to those who are now excluded. But, if this 
claim is not to be denied, it should not be longer postponed. In the forcible 
language of the report written by the present governor of Massachusetts in 
1887, “if this exclusion is to be removed at all, this should be done before 
it assumes the aspect of a grievance.” 

In the second place, the removal of the existing restriction appears to the 
undersigned to be in a high degree expedient for the joint and inseparable 
interests of Harvard College and the University. The professional graduates 
are now widely distributed in all parts of the Union, and have an important 
and rapidly increasing influence, from which Harvard already derives great 
benefit. It is for the interest of both College and University that the affec- 
tions of these men should be riveted to Harvard by every possible means, and 
that they should be made to feel that she regards them as true sons of the 
house, entitled to their full share of her honors and confidence. If, as some 
fear, they are in danger of remembering the University merely as the place 
where they found a good course in law or in medicine, they should be helped 
by closer ties to keep in mind its great range of equipment, literary, scientific, 
and professional, and to do their part in widening its reputation. As a Uni- 
versity aiming at national position, Harvard cannot afford to falter now. She 
must either advance or fall to a lower rank. Other institutions are rapidly 
expanding their instruction, gaining wider support, and winning deserved repu- 
tation, in some cases with great resources and special advantages of a high 
order. Harvard will be ill-advised if in such a competition she leaves any 
resource but half employed. Such a resource she now has in the personal 
gratitude and energetic support which she has a right to expect from an in- 
creasing mass of professional graduates; but for its full employment she 
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needs, in our opinion, to have them placed upon an equal footing with those 
of their brethren who are now more favored by law. 
CHARLES F. Dunpar. 
Joun C. Ropss, 
Rosert T. Lincox. 


APPENDIX. — A. 


The following table is compiled from the University Catalogue to show the 
terms on which degrees are now given in the graduate and professional schools, 
In nearly all cases the examinations for admission, as, e. g.,in English, History, 
Algebra, and the like, are the same as the examinations in the same subjects 
for admission to Harvard College; and in all cases the work for the degree is 
closed and tested by examination : — 





REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION. Course or Stupy. 





Graduate School, Harvard A. B. or its equivalent. One year, with high credit. 
A. M. 


Ph. D. The same; the A. M. is in most | Not less than two years of 
cases taken first. advanced study. 


S. D. Harvard S. B. or its equivalent. Not less than three years 
of advanced scientific 
study. 


Scientific School, English, German, or French, His- | Four years. 
S. B. tory, Algebra, Geometry (Plane 
and Solid), Physics. This re- 
quirement is increased annually, 
and in 1903 will be the same in 
amount as for admission to Col- 
lege. 
M.S. Harvard S. B. or its equivalent. One year of advanced sci- 
entific study. 


Divinity School, A.B. “of the best New England | Three years. 
D. B. colleges” or its equivalent. 


Law School, A. B. of certain approved colleges | Three years. 
LL. B. or its equivalent. 


Medical School, English, Latin, French, or Ger- | Four years. 

“aD. man, Physics, Chemistry, and 
Algebra, Geometry, or Botany. 
After 1900 a degree “from a 
recognized college or scientific 
school.” 


Dental School, English, Physics, either Latin or | Three years. 

D. M. D. French, and one elective subject 
(German, Algebra or Geometry, 
Botany or Chemistry). 
Veterinary School, | English, Arithmetic, and an elec- | Three years. 

M. D. V. tive subject (Latin, French, 
German, Algebra, Geometry, or 
Zoology). 
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In connection with the above, the Committee will remind the reader of the 
prospect that the Dental and Veterinary Schools will ultimately be consoli- 
dated with the Medical School. 

B. 


The following table showing the operation of the proposed extension of the 
suffrage on the persons actually receiving degrees at Commencement, 1898, 
and to become voters in 1903, is made up from the Commencement pro- 
gramme, adding thereto the degrees of each kind given “out of course” 
(thirteen A. B.’s and twenty-four others). 




















ALREADY, Harvarp. To BECOME VOTERS. 
RecerveD Decrees In 1898. 
Under pro- 
Und 

A.B. A.M | ‘ee Bele posed Ex 
Py: ae Se 405 405 
Boise). Sp uieehet Shin a 4 38 
2 ae 112 50 62 62 
hy bio 26 23 3 
oe 5 5 
M.D. Vs... 10 10 
D. M. D. 35 35 
mas, . 126 20 106 
i. Bes. 139 58 81 
D. B 3 1 2 
903 1538 23 467 147 








Prospective voters under the present rule . 467 


Proposed increase . ....... =. 280 





REASONS AGAINST THE EXTENSION. 


The undersigned make the following statement in accordance with the vote 
passed at a meeting of the Alumni of Harvard University on June 28, 
1898 : — 

We think that no radical change in the constitution of the governing 
boards of Harvard College should be made until the evil to be remedied 
and the permanent good to be gained by the change shall be so manifest to 
the Alumni and friends of the University that the Corporation, as well as the 
Overseers, shall be glad to join in devising a new scheme and asking the 
legislature for it. The recent unsuccessful application to the legislature of 
Massachusetts, made by the Overseers alone, was not approved by the Corpo- 
ration, and was made against the wishes of many of the oldest and best friends 
of the University. While we think that the referendum is a very unsound 
method for the government of a great university, and hope that it will not 
again be resorted to, we now take part in it under compulsion, as it were, and 
ask the Alumni to consider the following facts and arguments in relation to 
the proposed extension of the suffrage for Overseers : — 

The report made to the Overseers in 1888 by their committee of three on 
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the extension of the suffrage was in favor of an extension estimated to add, 
the next year, 3348 voters to the 4583 then existing voters. Of the addition 
1544 were M. D.’s and 1318 LL. B.’s. The Overseers refused to act as 
proposed by the committee. In 1890 a new committee of three reported by a 
majority against any action, saying among other things: “ Besides, a member 
of the Medical or Dental School, who has at a mature age attended lectures 
in Boston, can never stand in the same relation to the College as those who, 
while passing from boyhood to manhood, have dwelt, played, and worked 
together for four years within its walls. Any attempt to force such relations 
will certainly fail, and do the College more harm than good.” One member 
of the committee reported in favor of extending the suffrage. In 1891 a 
new committee of three reported in favor of a limited extension only, esti- 
mated to add then only 462 voters to an existing total of 5000. Of the 
addition, 325 were M.D.’s. In 1893 a new committee of three, having one 
member who had served in 1890, reported in favor of a limited extension 
only. The Overseers again refused to act as proposed by their committee. 
In 1896 a proposal for a somewhat limited extension was defeated in the 
Overseers, the President of the Board, who in 1888 as a member of a com- 
mittee had reported in favor of extension, now giving his casting vote 
against it. 

In 1898, for the first time, a majority vote of the Overseers in favor of 
extending the suffrage was obtained, a great majority of the Overseers who 
were members of the Board before 1890 voting against it, and the newer 
members voting very heavily in favor of a change more radical and sweeping 
than most of the proposals previously rejected by the Board. This action of 
the Overseers has been strongly opposed as well as advocated, and we now 
doubt whether the division between the older and the newer Overseers really 
represents a changed opinion among the Alumni generally, or even among 
the recent graduates. 

The degree of A. B. or its near equivalent is now required as a necessary 
qualification for admission to the Law School and the Divinity School, and, as 
we hope, will before long be required for entrance to all the other Profes- 
sional Schools connected with the University. The graduates of other col- 
leges will therefore constitute a considerable proportion of those to whom the 
suffrage is proposed to be extended. Our observation has been that these 
accessions to our Professional Schools generally bring with them, as they should, 
and in spite of their new environment retain, a devoted loyalty to the institu- 
tions to which they owe their general education. Their acceptance of a pro- 
fessional degree from Harvard involves no renunciation of allegiance to their 
own colleges, nor does it inspire them with any special love for Harvard or 
faith in its system of education and culture so far as it differs from their 
own. On the contrary, they are rather confirmed in their own peculiar views 
and feelings so strongly impressed upon them before they enter our profes- 
sional schools. The ideas and methods in education introduced at Harvard 
College in the last twenty-five years have met with no more earnest opponents 
than in these colleges from which our Professional Schools have been and are 
likely to be so largely recruited. And it must frankly be admitted that they 
have not received the unanimous approval of the Alumni of Harvard itself. 
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In the future it may be fairly expected that controversies will arise in the 
Board of Overseers on important questions of College government, adminis- 
tration, and discipline, in respect to which our own graduates may be divided; 
and, so far as that body is a controlling or potential branch of the government 
of the University, we should deem it unfortunate if the casting vote therein 
should be held by those who are not in complete sympathy with its traditions 
and its spirit. They would naturally seek to apply to Harvard College the 
very different theories of education which they have applied, so far as they 
had the power, to their own institutions, and which have met with their 
approval there. They will not stand at all in the position of men whose only 
degree is derived from Harvard, as has been the case with many non-graduates 
hitherto; but they will be Yale and Princeton and Columbia and Amherst 
men, still wedded by the closest ties to those colleges, and interested in their 
governments, and naturally seeking to control Harvard by their own peculiar 
views. We strenuously object to a double vote being thus given to the grad- 
uates of other colleges in the control of their own institutions and ours too, 
while Harvard men have no such double privilege and power. Moreover, we 
think that, in any possible future conflict between Harvard College and the 
Professional Schools, those graduates of the Professional Schools whose A. B. 
degree was received from some other college and those having no A. B. 
degree would mostly be loyal to their schools, to the injury of Harvard Col- 
lege. In the modern world, general education is having a harder and harder 
fight in its struggle with the increasing demands of specialists; and yet there 
is no specialist in any department of pure or of applied science who has not 
attained greater eminence from having received a general education. There- 
fore we think that nothing should now be done to weaken the hold of general 
education upon Harvard College, which has been its chief representative in 
America for more than two hundred and fifty years. 

In recent years several professional schools have been added to the Univer- 
sity; and its great reputation will probably bring like additions hereafter, 
some of which, we are sure, will demand more technical skill and less schol- 
arship than most of the existing schools. The question of giving degrees to 
women has been settled for the present by the arrangement with Radcliffe 
College, but no one can be sure what the final outcome will be. To attach a 
vote for Overseers, as a matter of course, to every degree which has been 
given or may hereafter be given by the University, seems to us an unwise 
and dangerous policy. Just now the most important effect of the change 
would be to more than treble the M. D. possible voters, and to more than 
double the present share of voting power of the Medical School. This School 
already has abundant representation in the Board of Overseers, and two mem- 
bers out of seven in the Corporation are members of the medical profession. 
Besides, this School, even more than the other Professional Schools, has an 
interest in shortening the College course. We can safely trust the govern- 
ment of the University to men who, as graduates of both, know and love 
both the College and a professional school; but to make many new voters 
from the graduates of the professional schools who know nothing of the Col- 
lege seems to us highly inexpedient. The objection would be still greater to 
giving votes to all the graduates of a large elementary technical school, if 
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such a professional school should hereafter be added to the University. Even 
for the Lawrence Scientific School the requirements for admission are now 
so low that it will take some years to bring them up to the standard of 
Harvard College. When they shall have been brought up, as is now in- 
tended, to the same standard, the present chief motive for entering the Scien- 
tific School instead of the College will be gone. Not until then will the 
recent pooling of income of the College and the Scientific School cease to be 
a source of great danger to the College. 

Up to the present time the Overseers have been chiefly concerned with 
matters relating to general education. The management of the Professional 
Schools has been left largely to their faculties. If hereafter a more general 
pooling of income should be adopted, and the claims of specialists to share 
the time and money of the University should be seriously considered by so 
large a body as the Overseers from any point of view other than the interests 
of general education, it is to be feared that the proposed extension of the 
suffrage would lead to the election of Overseers pledged or expected to vote 
in the interest of their special constituents. In this event the temptation to 
deal with education as a tariff or a “river and harbor bill” is usually dealt 
with by a legislative body would be almost irresistible. 

The professional degrees of Harvard University are now sometimes spoken 
of as higher degrees, and the A. B. as the lower degree of a mere preparatory 
school. As between a professional degree alone and an A. B. degree alone, 
we think the latter in no sense a less important degree. The A. B. degree is 
more than others the degree which binds graduates of the University together. 
That the government of Harvard University should remain in the hands of 
those who represent general education seems to us altogether a wise policy. 
To extend the suffrage as now proposed would certainly lessen the power and 
therefore the sense of responsibility of those graduates of the College who 
have, with the help of their friends, so largely built up the University in 
recent years. We doubt if the new holders of power would care enough and 
do enough for the University to make good the loss. 

As no one proposes to give any voting power to either teachers or students 
while they live under the government of the University, the usual argument 
for suffrage extension in politics has, of course, no application to Harvard 
College. The argument frequently made in favor of extension, that it is 
*‘ sure to come,” seems to us not worth consideration. 

It should always be remembered that the powers of the Board of Overseers 
are so great that only the moderation and good feeling with which they have 
generally been used have made it possible for the Corporation and the Facul- 
ties to carry on the University without serious friction. A like spirit here- 
after is essential to the welfare of the University, and to secure it the greatest 
care must be taken to choose Overseers for their fitness to deal with ques- 
tions of education in a large way. 

ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 

JoserH H. CHOATE. 

Epwarp W. Hooper. 
Boston, September 17, 1898. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 


The annual statistical period has come around again, when from the 
registration of the students at Harvard some notion may be gunna 
had of the prospects of the University. The figures fur- Statistics. 
nished by the secretaries of the various Schools and Faculties are tabu- 
lated below. Contrary to the expectations at the beginning of the term, 
a pleasing gain of 107 appears in the domain of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences ; while the Professional Schools about hold their own, small 
losses in one being balanced by small gains in another. The table shows 
the numbers as they stood November 7, 1898; the Catalogue will proba- 
bly list a few more. 
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The comparison of one year with the previous year offers only a nar- 
row basis for reflection on the advance of the University. grugents of the 
The following table shows the expansion of a decade, and Humanities. 
gives ground for confidence as to the future. First of all, Harvard Col- 
lege, the permanent stock upon which all other departments have been 
grafted, shows a vitality and constancy of growth which is little affected 
either by the coming up of the Scientific School or by the development 
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of the Professional Schools. Every year since 1887 has shown an in- 
erease of numbers, while both the conditions of entrance and the work of 
the undergraduate have grown at least no easier. To be sure, the Scien- 
tific School in the last five years has gained one half, while the College 
has gained only an eighth: but the actual increase in College students in 
the College is 197, and of Scientific students is 139; and, indeed, the 
variety of courses in the Scientific School is now such as to admit a 
training very like that for the A. B. The College more than holds its 
own. In the College and Scientific School the special students are dimin- 
ishing in absolute number, (265 in 1895, now 231), and still more rela- 
tively. The Graduate School has shown a steady increase every year 
since 1888, with the exception of 1897-98 ; and now stands at a point 
which makes it in numbers, as it has long been in influence, one of the 
great departments of the University. In view of the excellence of rival 
Graduate Schools, this growth at Harvard is a tribute to the advantages 
which the University possesses for the higher studies. 





| | 
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Gain of registrations in 
Harvard and Radcliffe 133 | 278 | 308] 539] 521} 442] 332) 429 


















































* Indicates a loss compared with the previous year. 


Most of the Professional Schools have had a similar record of almost 
Professional Uninterrupted growth. The Law School is now established 
Departments. hractically as a Graduate School, yet continues to draw a 
few more every year from its highly trained constituency. The Medical 
School is soon to require academic degrees for entrance, and has out- 
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grown its building, yet is attractive to the best and most highly culti- 
vated men. I'he Dental School from small beginnings has become a 
large and prosperous institution, even though hampered by a lack of 
proper buildings. The Bussey Institution puts forth a new crop of 
shoots this year, and appears at last to have found its constituency. The 
Divinity School has lost numbers for three years, partly from causes 
which affect all theological seminaries, and partly from insisting on an 
academic degree for entrance and a tuition fee of $150. The Veteri- 
nary School, one of the most humane and useful of the scientific forces 
in the University, appears to be in advance of the civilization of the 
community. The Summer Schools this year surpassed the previous high- 
water mark of 1897, and counted 746 persons, of whom very few appear 
elsewhere in the University lists. In Radcliffe the numbers have doubled 
in about eight years ; but it still is not sought by the large numbers of 
graduates of that and other women’s colleges who were expected. 


By the courtesy of officials in several of the other large universities, it 
is possible to construct the table below, which furnishes 9,, 
cheerful comparisons for Harvard, and at the same time gives Neighbors. 
some indication of the trend of education in the United States. Harvard 
College still remains far and away the largest American college, surpass- 
ing its nearest competitors by about 600; and the next largest academic 
departments, Yale and the University of Michigan, are at the moment at 
a kind of standstill so far as numbers are concerned. The Scientific 
School has now become the third in numbers among those which are 
part of universities, though of course much smaller than the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. There is no evidence in this table, 
and has been none for several years, that the scientific schools grow at 
the expense of the colleges. Most of the graduate schools are growing, | 
though the tendency is to concentrate in the very largest city institutions, 
where the libraries, laboratories, and variety of instruction and interest 
are greatest. The Harvard Law School stands next to that of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in numbers, but is perhaps best compared with 
Columbia and the University of Pennsylvania, in which similar methods 
of instruction are used. The Medical Schools tend to grow in the large 
cities: the very large schools of Columbia and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania are affected by the competition of other excellent schools in New 
York and Philadelphia, but in no professional schools is it more evident 
that the best instruction draws the best students. Compared with other 
universities, Harvard makes a respectable total gain. Columbia comes 
forward, with rapid strides, as was to have been hoped, since settling in 
the new buildings; and is already one of the great universities in the 
country in its professional teaching. 
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* Or 408 including the incorporation of the Teachers’ College. + Not yet enumerated. 


¢ Or 467 including the new Teachers’ College. 





One of the most useful departments of the University is the Publica- 
University tion Office, domiciled in University 2, with the printing- 
Publications. office below, for in it are now concentrated some important 
University functions. In the first place, it is the “ job-office” for all 
kinds of official printing, such as Faculty dockets and notices, reports 
of committees, circulars, and office stationery ; and the administration 
recognizes the convenience and economy of printing all materials which 
must be brought to the notice of a large body of persons. In the second 
place, the Publication Office is a centre for recent information about 
other Universities; a set of catalogues of schools and colleges is kept up 
for reference and comparison; and exchanges of publications are ar- 
ranged. In the third place, the large and increasing series of announce- 
ments and catalogues are distributed from this office, and most of them 
are printed there. About forty pamphlets are now issued in annual 
editions, besides the weekly Calendar, the annual Catalogue, and the 
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Quinquennial. The office also issues two special reports in English 
Composition, and the University Hymn Book and the book of Respon- 
sive Readings. In the fourth place, the office is the publishing house for 
an important and increasing list of special publications, or is allied with 
the regular publishing houses which give their imprint. Among these 
issues are several University series, including the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology (8 vols.); the Harvard Oriental Series (3 vols.) ; 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature (4 vols.) ; the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics (12 vols.); Harvard Historical Studies 
(7 vols.) ; Bibliographical Contributions, issued by the Library (52 
nos.) ; Publications of the Astronomical Observatory (Annals, 37 vols. ; 
Annual Reports, 53 vols.) ; Publications of the Museum of Comparative 
Zovlogy (Bulletins, 30 vols., Memoirs, 32 vols.) ; Contributions from 
the Zovlogical Laboratory ; Publications of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology ; Publications of the Gray Her- 
barium ; Contributions from the Cryptogamic Laboratory (37 vols.) ; 
Bulletin of the Bussey Institution (11 nos.). Another kind of publica- 
tion is the hand-books prepared by the instructors for their classes, and 
turned over to the University, so that there may be no question of copy- 
rights on books by an instructor and which his class is expected to buy. 
Such are the Selections from Latin Poets, and Harvard Debating. Then 
comes a list of special Harvard books, such as Harvard Memorial Bio- 
graphies, Record of the Commemoration of 1886, and Catalogue of the 
Gray Collection of Engravings. These various books show only a small 
part of the intellectual activity of Harvard teachers; their work is usu- 
ally embodied in books published elsewhere, or in special periodicals ; 
but the Publication Office is becoming recognized as the proper centre for 
works which bear the name of the University and are aided from its 
funds. 


The Faculty of Arts and Sciences has now reached a membership of 

102. Of the 100 members for 1897-98 two have retired : 
: ° ; Personnel 

Professor Norton, by accepting an Emeritus Professorship ; of the 
and Assistant Professor Williams, of the Law School, by a 
resignation due to ill-health. Four additions have been made: Professor 
Strobel gives courses in both the Law School and the College; Dr. Clif- 
ford H. Moore, late of Chicago University, becomes Assistant Professor 
of Greek and Latin; Mr. C. H. C. Wright is promoted to a permanent 
instructorship in French; and Mr. L. S. Marks to a permanent instrue- 
torship in Mechanical Engineering. The promotions within the Faculty 
since a year ago are: Assistant Professors H. C. G. von Jagemann, 
Barrett Wendell, and A. R. Marsh to full Professorships of Germanic 
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Philology, English, and Comparative Literature respectively ; and, of In- 
structors J. H. Ropes, C. P. Parker and George Santayana to Assistant 
Professorships of New Testament Criticism, Greek and Latin, and Philo- 
sophy, respectively. In a body so large and so steady in its membership, 
additions and promotions are likely to be slow, and voluntary withdraw- 
als are very few. In 1878 the number of persons in the Faculty was 
50: of these, 13 have died in the service of the College, 2 have received 
Emeritus appointments, 27 are still on the list of the Faculty; and 8 
haye withdrawn, most of them to enter the service of other Universities, 
The conditions of academic life in Cambridge seem attractive, — most of 
all, the large liberty in forming and expressing their opinions, which is 
enjoyed by Harvard teachers. Indeed, the changes throughout the Uni- 
versity are very gradual. Of the whole list of teachers in the University 
having appointments for a longer term than one year, only two names 
disappear which were in the Catalogue of 1897-98: Lieut. Wirt Robin- 
son, by detachment under orders of the War Department, and Assistant 
Professor Frank Beverly Williams. In the Professional Faculties the 
promotions were as follows: Charles Harrington, from Instructor to 
Assistant Professor of Hygiene ; W. T. Porter, from Assistant Professor 
to Associate Professor of Physiology. The new appointments are: J. D. 
Brannan to be Professor of Law; E. H. Strobel to be Bemis Professor — 
of International Law; Franz Pfaff to be Instructor in Pharmacology ; 
and Langdon Frothingham to be Instructor in Pathology. Malcolm 
Storer takes the place of J. H. Storer as Curator of Coins. Among 
administrative officers, Charles Francis Adams, 2d, succeeds Edward 
W. Hooper as Treasurer. Many changes take place among assistants 
and instructors appointed for one year, which are not here recorded. 


Many of the publications enumerated above are instances of some of 
University the functions of a university which cannot be exercised in 
Expansions. the class-rooms; for the duty of extending the bounds of 
human knowledge, and recording the results of discovery, is felt here, as 
in every great university of the world. Another of the activities of the 
University is to be seen in the contributions made by many of its teachers 
to the progress of science and education in the country at large, by pub- 
lic lectures, by taking part in professional societies, and by contact with 
the teachers of other colleges and of schools. Such activities have a 
practical and commercial side for the universities concerned, in so far 
as they bring the opportunities and the spirit of university life before 
the minds of the community ; but they have the larger purpose of mak- 
ing the higher education an organized force, to affect the standards of the 
people, and thus the future of the country. Harvard, however, has always 
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kept aloof from any movement of which the principle was that university 
work could be done anywhere except in a university. When, ten years 
ago, it was suggested that Harvard join other universities in building up 
in this country the English method called University Extension, the in- 
stitution declined to take part in the undertaking, both because it was too 
busy, and because it believed that in New England other agencies were 
already doing the proposed work. Experience has shown the wisdom of 
this course. No system of codperation between universities in University 
Extension has ever proved successful; and those universities which have 
established their own systems have seen their constituency melt away till 
what there is left of their course is chiefly the lectures of a few brilliant 
men whose power lies in their own abilities and force as public speakers. 
In refusing to accept certificates from schools in lieu of entrance ex- 
aminations, Harvard and Yale have again made clear their unwillingness 
to draw heavily on their teaching force for conducting examinations of 
schools on a large scale; and the Schools Examination Board, which was 
founded in 1892 to examine schools without granting them any privileges 
in consequence, has proved not to be wanted at the high cost of thorough 
examinations. The result is a relief to many university teachers who 
felt keenly the interruption of their own work caused by even infrequent 
visits to schools. 


Another form of energy fits in more closely with regular academic 
work: it is the offering of special courses for teachers in meaonerg’ 
service, to be given in college buildings with college facili- Courses. 
ties. At the University of Pennsylvania and at Yale, such courses are 
added to the regular college teaching; at Columbia there is a special 
“College for Teachers,” a part of the University, with its own staff of 
teachers. At Chicago there is now a similar college, but carried on in 
the late afternoon and evening by regular instructors. At Harvard 
there have been for half a dozen years a few special courses for teachers, 
given outside the usual lecture hours and not opened to students as elec- 
tive studies, nor included in the catalogue. The main trouble in these 
courses has been the lack of reaction by the teacher-students ; they listen 
and go their way, and straightway forget what manner of men they are. 
Such courses may perhaps be made effective by offering them only to 
persons who will do some definite work in them. Some plans are now 
preparing which may have the result of making these courses more dis- 
tinctly a part of university work, on university methods; but there is 
at Harvard a strong conservative feeling that there is no Art of Educa 
tion which can be taught apart from actual study of the particular subject 
to be taught. 
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Some criticisms have been made upon this department of the Harvard 
Student- Graduates’ Magazine on the ground that it has taken 
Seldiors. sides in favor of the Spanish war. It is not the purpose of 
the Magazine to stand for or against any political doctrine, or any line 
of national policy, any more than for or against a particular school of 
philosophy, or scientific hypothesis, or religious sect. In setting forth 
what is going on in the University, one can no more escape the war than 
the Freshman Class; for it has been a subject in which both students 
and teachers have taken a vital interest. If the chronicler is expected 
to set down the truth for the benefit of readers who have not the oppor- 
tunity of talking with men who are now in the University, he must report 
that the strongly predominant feeling among both students and teachers, 
when the war broke out, was that it was necessary ; and that there has 
been the liveliest interest in and sympathy with those undergraduates, 
students in the Professional Schools, and graduates, who went into the 
army or navy. Men who disagree very much as to the use to be made 
of the victory over Spain agree in a feeling of admiration and liking for 
the young fellows who risked hardship, disease, and death for what they 
held to be the cause of their country. The interest of the undergraduates 
was shown in the spring by the enlistment of about 100 out of 2400; 
and in the autumn by the cordial greeting to the scheme for building a 
memorial to the Harvard dead. The interest of the College Faculty was 
shown by its application of the vote of May 3 (printed in the Graduates’ 
Magazine for June, 1898, p. 517) for granting degrees to Seniors who had 
enlisted: under that vote, 20 persons whose records had been left incom- 
plete, owing to their military or naval service, received the degree of A. B. 
at the last Commencement. After a long and searching discussion on the 
status of undergraduates, the Faculty by a majority of 41 to 3 passed 
the following vote, October 4, 1898: “That every student in Harvard 
College who, in consequence of being in the service of the United States 
government, was absent from Cambridge at the time of the final exami- 
nations, and therefore unable to take those examinations, be credited with 
a year’s work, ungraded.” Under the provisions of this vote, about 35 of 
last year’s Juniors and of last year’s Sophomores were allowed to go on 
with their classes, without either losing a year or taking extra courses. 
The Law Faculty passed votes substantially the same in spirit, by which 
Third Year students of 1898, who were prevented from taking their final 
examinations by service for the government, received their LL. B., and 
that form of degree to which they would be entitled on the records of 
the first two years; and First and Second year men of 1898 may count 
the year 1897-98 as one of the three years necessary for the degree. 
The Medical Faculty felt that the highly special character of their train- 
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ing, and their responsibility for the professional capacity of their gradu- 
ates, was such that they were not justified in granting their degree with- 
out a final examination ; but opportunity will be given to soldier students 


to make up the deficient examinations. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 

Harvard in the Spanish War — Memorial Meeting — Addresses by President Eliot 
and Major Higginson — Welcome to Freshmen — Bloody Monday — Athletic enthusi- 
asm — Senior Elections — Notes. 

The first six weeks of the autumn term have been spent as usual in the 
work of settling down and getting ready for the college year. Organiza- 
tion, rearrangement, and planning have been the order everywhere ; and 
in looking over the back numbers of the Crimson, or in trying to review 
such developments as have taken place thus far, one realizes that off the 
football field, and except for one or two things that may properly be said 
to have hung over from the vacation, there is no accomplishment, nothing 
but preparation and promise. The event of most importance in itself 
resulted from the share which Harvard had in the Spanish war. 

As soon as the year opened, the Crimson, and also Mr. W. G. Brown, 
91, deputy keeper of the College records, began to collect statistics 
regarding the Harvard men who had taken part in the war. At first it 
was thought that only a score or two of students had enlisted, and that 
the number of alumni might prove even smaller. But the first list which 
the Crimson published contained more than 150 names ; and in the second, 
which followed it two days later, there appeared over 50. Since then, 
nothing further has been published; yet additional information has 
trickled in steadily, until now it may be affirmed that 350 Harvard men 
served under the government in one capacity or another. Of these, up- 
wards of a hundred were students in the different departments. Ten 
died. 

This number appears large, but if we examine it in the light of certain 
War Department statistics its size becomes more definitely evident. Ac- 
cording to the estimate of the available arms-bearing population given in 
the World’s Almanac for 1898, the number of men in the country who 
are liable to military service is 10,139,788. If we divide this by the 
total number of those who volunteered, 250,000 (to make a liberal guess, 
as I have been unable to find any record), we get 0.0246 as the percent- 
age of the total fighting population which enlisted. Then, if we divide 
the number of students in the University, somewhat less than 4000, by 
the number who went to the war, 100 at least, we find that the percent- 
age of its community contributed to the war was 0.025. If we compare 
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these two percentages, remembering that the Harvard quota was drawn 
from a community of men most of whom were under 25 years of age, 
we see that the University furnished more than her full share of enlist- 
ments. 

What made these enlistments the more impressive was that they were 
made in a full knowledge of their significance for the life of each man in 
question. Love of adventure doubtless had much to do with them, as it 
has had with the volunteering in every war. But there was no excited 
feverishness in the business. Our friends and classmates went with a 
full understanding of what they were undertaking, of the probability of 
mere drudging and sweating, of the risk of death by sickness and fever. 
But they took what came their way, bore everything cheerfully and 
manfully, and in every case did their duty promptly and bravely. 

So it was that this autumn the feeling that some memorial ought to be 
raised to the men who gave their lives became stronger and stronger. A 
sense of their loss, and a vague, groping feeling of surprise at their ab- 
sence, were felt everywhere. At first a committee of the Memorial 
Society took the matter in charge, and considered the feasibility of erect- 
ing a gateway. But it soon came to the conclusion that the undergradu- 
ate body should be given a chance to initiate the movement. The 
friends of the fellows who had died or were dying, the men of their 
own college classes, seemed the most fitting to take the matter in hand; 
and a mass-meeting was accordingly held in Sanders Theatre on Oct. 21 
with a view to letting the student body formulate its opinions. About 
650 men were present. President Donald, of the Senior Class, presided, 
and read a letter from Col. Roosevelt, ’80, who was unable to come, as 
were Secretary Long and D. M. Goodrich, 98. Addresses were then 
made by President Eliot, Major H. L. Higginson, and J. E. Norton 
Shaw, 98. The first part of President Eliot’s speech was one of the 
warmest and most moving that a students’ meeting had ever heard from 
him. 

President Eliot said: “Colonel Roosevelt’s phrase, ‘gave their young 
lives,’ is a common one enough, but how much it means! These young men 
who died in the war for Cuba have given something which you all are looking 
forward to with intense hope and expectation of delights, satisfactions, and 
lasting joys. Life is over for them ; for you it is just opening. Imagine, for 
an instant, what they have given up. They will never know the earthly trials 
and joys, defeats and victories, which fill your hearts with expectation. Ma- 
ture human life, with all its keen interests, new affections, and possibilities of 
worthy achievement, is lost to them forever. 

“ What did they give their lives for? We have been asking ourselves and 
others that question, and sometimes we get a forbidding answer. We have 
all encountered the opinion that this war with Spain was not worth fighting in; 
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that it will bring upon the country immense evils ; that the young men had 
no good reason for enlisting in it ; that educated young men in particular 
ought to have known better than to engage in such a war. I do but repeat 
what I hear. These views seem to me, first, unsound, and, secondly, irrele- 
vant. 

“What does this Memorial Hall teach? What has it been teaching to the 
youth of Harvard for thirty years? What has it been saying to the young 
men who have gone in and out here during their whole college lives? Has it 
not said to them, ‘It is noble to die for your country’? Has it not promised 
them, ‘ If you die for your country, your names shall be written up somewhere 
on the grounds of the College, in the sight of the coming generations’? I, for 
one, feel that Memorial Hall has said just that to all the young men who 
went last spring to this war for Cuba. It has said to them, ‘ You shall be 
commemorated here if you fall.’ 

“Now, is there anything about the moral quality of this war which should 
lead to the disappointment of this hope, to the breaking of this promise? I 
cannot think so. We do not know to-day what the real issues of this war are 
to be. When they enlisted, how much could these young men have known 
about the moral issues of the war? How much can any generation of young 
men probably know about the issues of any war to which they may be sum- 
moned by the government of their country? Iam sure that the young men 
of 1861 knew nothing about the issues of the civil war. They went to that 
war because they loved their country, and because they believed that the very 
existence of free institutions was threatened. They went because they loved 
the Union, and thought the Union was in danger. They did not wait to be 
assured that the abolition of slavery would be one of the issues of the contest. 
They did not wait to be assured that no civil evils would follow in the wake of 
the war. Such evils did follow, and are still rife. 

“ Again, what has made the real strength of this country among the nations, 
when we have always maintained but a small standing army and a small navy ? 
Why have the opinions and wishes of the United States been respected among 
the nations, when to the casual view we have had but insignificant physical 
means of enforcing our opinions and wishes? We have been respected as 
strong, because the other nations have believed that in this free country, when- 
ever the government needed to use force, the young men would spring to arms, 
The very reason we have been able to get along with a standing army of 
twenty-five thousand men among seventy million people is this belief, held by 
foreigners and our own people alike, that, when our government called for 
troops, the troops would be forthcoming, —and that quickly, without much 
stopping to reason, or to investigate the probable issues of the impending 
contest. If in the future this country shall be able to hold a strong place 
among the nations of the earth without maintaining such great armies and 
navies as overburden the nations of Europe, it will be because other nations, 
and we ourselves, believe that, when the government of this country decides to 
make appeal to battle, the youth of the country will respond to its call. 

“ Now this is just what our comrades who have died in this Cuban war did 
last spring ; and I believe that on this account they should be lastingly com- 
memorated on these grounds. 
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“With regard to the form of the memorial, I would not advise that any 
immediate action be taken. On looking back to the building of this Memo- 
rial Hall, I see that it was several years after the close of the civil war before 
the building began to rise on this spot, and that a more comprehensive and 
interesting memorial was erected because of that delay. We do not yet 
know how many graduates and undergraduates of Harvard University were 
engaged in the war with Spain, or how many will have died in it. Let us 
declare to-night that, so far as in us lies, these friends whose lives have been 
sacrificed shall be worthily commemorated ; but let us wait to imagine what 
form of memorial shall be raised to them, until we know how many there are 
to be commemorated, and until we know more than we now do about the 
issues of the war. These issues, happy or unhappy, will inevitably affect the 
fame of those who fell. Men hold in longer and dearer remembrance those 
who fought in a war which turns out to have been waged on behalf of civiliza- 
tion, and of the progress of mankind toward a stable and all-reaching happi- 
ness, than they do those who fought in a war which leads to no such memo- 
rable results. Let us wait, then, to devise the form in which our comrades are 
to be commemorated ; but let us now absolutely determine that their names 
shall be affectionately and honorably remembered here.” 


Major H. L. Higginson, [’55], the next speaker, said : — 


“ Harvard Alumni, Graduates and Undergraduates, — Thirty-four years ago, 
almost to a day, October 18, 1864, while our army was encamped at Cedar 
Creek, in the Shenandoah Valley, flushed with success and carelessly guarded, 
it was surprised by a brilliant attack of the Confederates and almost routed ; 
but presently steadied itself, and under the hand of General Sheridan abso- 
lutely routed the Confederate army. One brigade commander, a Harvard 
man, who was always on the alert and true to habits of discipline, first dis- 
covered the Confederate advance, kept his brigade steady and in place all day, 
and, though wounded past speaking, led his men in the final victorious charge 
and fell mortally wounded, Charles Lowell, whose name is in the cloister 
and on the Soldier’s Field. We were lifelong friends, and he used to tell me 
that he wanted to teach his children, yet unborn, to look strangers in the 
face, to speak the truth freely and fearlessly, and to be ready always to 
serve their country. This idea had governed his young life, and was good, 
and it may serve to guide ours. 

“We will not discuss the rightfulness or need of the Cuban war. It came 
and is finished victoriously, for which we are grateful. The civil war grew 
out of two causes, — the wish to tear our country apart rather than give up the 
States’ Rights doctrine and the canker of slavery. The issues seemed clear, 
yet many men held back throughout the war, still doubtful of their own opin- 
ions. The Northerners fought to maintain our national integrity and to wipe 
out our own great national sin, while in this Cuban war we all fought to 
wipe out the sin of another nation. 

“ War is hideous under all circumstances, but this Cuban war has brought 
us some advantages. Though the Southerners had accepted the results of the 
civil war with generosity and real philosophy, yet nothing could have so welded 
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the country together as this foreign war. Think of old Confederate General 
Wheeler saying, ‘Ah! you don’t know how good it feels to wear once more 
the uniform of the United States.’ The war has set forth in strong colors the 
dauntless, steady qualities of our negro soldiers. It has called out a strong 
wave of enthusiastic devotion to our country throughout the land. If, as we 
hope, it has prepared a silent alliance between England and the United States, 
it has done much toward the peace of the world, for no nation or nations will 
lightly take up a quarrel with the combined English-speaking peoples. 

“ But in any case the spirit and the motives of Harvard students seem to 
me the same in 1861 and in 1898. I cannot distinguish between them. Last 
spring the students said, ‘Our country calls us for the sake of humanity and 
of good government, and we are going to meet the call. We cannot stop now 
to consider the causes of the war, else we shall be too late. Good-by.’ Like 
my friend, they went to look the strangers in the face and to serve their coun- 
try, gayly wearing the colors of their lady-love and laying their young lives at 
her feet. 

“ As to conduct in service or deserts, whether it was David Goodrich and 
his men storming the heights of San Juan, or George Norman fearlessly 
carrying out Wainwright’s orders in the fierce attack on Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet, and in rescuing the drowning Spanish sailors, and in receiving the Span- 
ish admiral’s sword; whether it was Dr. Burrell or Dr. Bradford plotting 
and toiling day and night to save the sick men, or Sherman Hoar seeking out 
the fever-stricken camps, or tending the sick men in railroad stations, or wrest- 
ling with Secretary Alger and Surgeon Sternberg for honest care of the sol- 
diers, fighting for others while consciously pouring out his life-blood until 
he could no longer stand ; whether it was Louis Frothingham doing patrol 
duty on a gunboat, or the class poet, Guy Scull, cleaning his horses at Tampa 
on his Class Day and longing to be at Santiago ; whether it was Colonel Wood, 
once a Harvard medical student, who led his Rough Riders so gallantly in 
Cuba, and who is now establishing law and order in Santiago, or the future 
governor of New York State, who throws his whole strength and might into 
every contest ; whether it is the living or the dead, —it is all one. They all 
seized the opportunity, and freely gave what they had and what they were, 
and never counted the cost. 

“Tt is good for people to feel and to act in this way, and to estimate their 
own value only by what it can accomplish for others. 

‘‘ Certainly we may not criticise men for not entering the army or navy, but 
I feel sorry for those who failed to busy themselves in thought or deed for 
this cause, — who have missed the chance to relieve in some way the dreadful 
suffering born of the ignorance and incompetence of our officials. 

“Tt has been a great lesson in humanity to me, standing at the toll-gate, 
whither the offerings of clothing, food, money, and labor have been brought, 
to witness the deep, active sympathy of all kinds of men and women, giving 
their mites and begging to be asked again if need be ; and also to note how 
quickly and heartily our officers and men have tried to mitigate suffering so 
soon as the fight was won. We shall not forget Captain Philip’s words, — 
‘Don’t cheer, men! Can’t you see the poor devils are dying ?’ 
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«“ Among many Harvard alumni who have labored in the hospitals, three come 
to my mind, merely as samples. Each said to us, ‘It is my vacation and I 
have time to help. What canI do?’ And they went to Cuba or to Montauk 
Point, where they worked intelligently and unsparingly until the agony was 
past, and then one more word to us, ‘Thank you for the chance.’ It is the 
true spirit of Harvard. 

« Last Commencement, when President Eliot finished the hottest and best 
speech of his life with the words, ‘I doubt if there is anybody alive who can 
give much instruction to Harvard University concerning true patriotism,’ and 
the alumni, graybeards and boys, rang out their hearty approval of his words, 
we saw the spirit which Harvard loves so well and has made her own. 

“°T is no such great matter, this suffering or dying, if only a man can do it 
well and get full value for it. When I think of Charles Lowell and of his 
noble comrades, whose names are also in the cloister, and of several dear friends 
lately dead or fast wearing out, and recognize the inspiration of their lives to 
me, I would pour this inspiration over to you, in order to remind you that not 
work, but self-indulgence and pleasure-seeking, will hurt you; that examina- 
tions passed or games won are only a sign of the power and spirit which you 
need, and that a noble structure called civilization is rising, on which the life 
of the modern world depends, and at which all the sons of men —ay, and all 
the daughters, too— must labor, happy if they can add one small stone to this 
palace to make it stronger and more beautiful. 

“One point I would make here. Last spring an old soldier of 61 — enlisted 
man and later an officer — said to me, ‘I don’t know how much fatigue I could 
bear, but at any rate I could take care of my men, and I long to go.’ Care 
of our men is the problem of the hour. I commend to Harvard students this 
problem, and also thorough discipline, without which no army can fight and 
march and fight again. 

“One more point. If our democratic form of government brings us ineffi- 
cient officials, we, the citizens, must supply the wants thereby created. If we 
choose poor representatives, we — University men especially — must represent 
ourselves in the great fields of life, — not only Harvard men, but men of Yale, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, and other colleges. In any case democracy is the 
creed of our nation and is fast spreading over the civilized world, for better 
or for worse, and it will be to our shame if it be not for better. The spirit of 
democracy is generous, but constantly needs the tonic of courage, private and 
public, moral, mental, physical. Our beloved mentor, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
used to bid us cherish a spirit of generous discontent. Did he mean belief in 
and acceptance of life as it is, tempered by active criticism and steady effort 
to better this life ? 

“ Students, it is well for our University that we should remember our dead 
comrades, happy in their service, and should mark their memory in some fitting 
fashion, and we will do it, each of us adding his mite, that we all may share in 
the memorial. As for you, Harvard men, who have had the honor and the 
happiness to serve our country, our home, our hope, — in the camp, in the field, 
on the sea, in the hospital, — we thank you for your spirit and your conduct. 
You have looked the strangers in the face and been ready for anything, and we 
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can give you no further meed of praise than this, that you have borne your- 
selves as gallant gentlemen, as loyal citizens of the republic, as true Harvard 
men. You need no memorial, for are you not all here in your home, ready 
and glad to be counted in whenever our country needs you, whether it be at 
the polls, in the field, in the market-place, in the council chamber.” 
Colonel Roosevelt wrote, — 
New York, October 20, 1898. 
GENTLEMEN, — Will you tell the members of the undergraduates’ meeting 
that in all sincerity it is absolutely impossible to leave this State now? That 
alone prevents my being with them. I should rather be with them than at any 
other meeting, because it does seem to me that Harvard should take some such 
action as is proposed. I feel closely drawn to all Harvard men; and how can 
I help feeling most closely drawn to those who lay with me in the trenches and 
who fought beside me at Santiago? Surely Harvard will see that some me- 
morial is erected to those of her sons who gladly gave their young lives when 
it seemed to them that the country called for the offering. 
Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The meeting concluded with the adoption of the following resolutions, 
offered by J. H. Perkins, 98 : — 

“Whereas, during the war with Spain, many undergraduates and 
alumni of Harvard, impelled by their sense of patriotism, enlisted in the 
army and navy of the United States ; and 

“‘ Whereas, in the loyal performance of their duty, several met death, — 

“Therefore we, their comrades and friends, to express our love for 
them and our pride in their happy memory, do 

“ Resolve, That a committee be appointed by the chairman which shall 
be empowered to take such steps as may seem to it proper toward the 
erection of a worthy memorial at Harvard.” 

On the first Monday of the College term, the regular “ Reception to 
New Students ” was held in Sanders Theatre. This reception was got 
up for the first time some years ago, in the hope that it might displace 
the old Bloody Monday Night rush. But the Bloody Monday Night 
traditions and rush have persistently refused to be forgotten or squelched ; 
and upper-class men of a certain lusty sort, or crew collectors who were 
anxious to endear themselves to the Freshmen, have always turned up to 
lead in the shoving and cheering. Indeed, it might be said that the re- 
ception has served to collect the Freshmen, who seldom know enough 
about the College to appreciate what is told them, and to turn them loose 
on the Yard in a body and at a late hour. So it happened again this 
year. Sanders Theatre was filled, many upper-class men being present. 
Professor Shaler presided and made a short speech. President Eliot, 
Professor James, and Malcolm Donald, President of the Senior Class, 
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also spoke. Many of the upper-class men probably wished that they 
had had such advice given them when they were Freshmen, and many 
of the Freshmen doubtless sat impatient in their sweaters and counted 
their chances for the rush. After the speeches were over, some men 
went into the dining hall to meet those members of the Faculty who 
were present; others tore off to the Yard. 

It were a pity to suggest that the meeting was not an excellent thing 
in itself, but in the way of accomplishing one of its first objects it was 
a failure. The rushing in the Yard was just what it always has been. 
A crowd of Freshmen collected and cheered tauntingly, until it became 
aware of another crowd of cheering Sophomores somewhere in the dark 
across the paths and grass. Then the two crowds tried to meet, and 
after much marching about in every direction, and some knocking down 
of wires, they encountered in front of Hollis. The two groups struggled 
and sifted through each other, reunited, turned, and struggled and sifted 
back. But during this time the rush had sprawled wider and wider, until 
it was impossible to form the two squads over again; and the “scrap” 
ended as knots of men fell away in every direction, cheering until after 
they had disappeared. Many hats were broken and a few unlucky 
fellows were rolled in the dust; otherwise nothing but perspiration and 
good-fellowship resulted. 

Another meeting in Sanders Theatre, unlike the Freshman Reception 
in its purpose, but resulting in even more student enthusiasm, was held 
on the evening before the Pennsylvania game, under the auspices of 
the University Debating Club. J. H. Perkins, ’98, presided. The glee, 
banjo, and mandolin clubs sang and played, and speeches were made by 
W. C. Forbes, ’92, head football coach, J. S. Cranston, ’91, B. G. Waters, 
94, W. H. Lewis, Z 95, and E. J. Wendell, ’82. One of the objects of the 
meeting was supposed to be to welcome members of the University of 
Pennsylvania to Cambridge; but though Pennsylvania was cheered, 
enthusiasm for the Harvard team was more evident than anything else. 
The addresses were constantly interrupted by wilder and wilder applause. 
Lewis, in a short but eloquent speech, said that the members of the team 
were but ordinary members of the undergraduate body, whose spirit in 
the game would be the spirit of the students at large, and exhorted all 
present to express their enthusiasm from the bleachers the next day. 
This they did without waiting for the game, and there was long and re- 
peated cheering before the Theatre became empty. 

The Class football series is the only thing which remains for me to 
speak about. The games this year were as full of surprises, as irre- 
sponsible from the point of view of all who bet on them, as exciting, and 
as well “rooted” for and cheered-over as ever before. In the final game 
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the Seniors came on to the field with a much weaker team than the Fresh- 
men’s. The game was well fought out, and followed at a distance of 
sometimes only ten yards by both the Freshman and Senior classes, hoarse 
with shouting. It became impossible to keep any one behind the side 
lines, and toward the last, the crowd even interfered with the play. 
Finally Ninety-nine won, as she has usually managed to do. The Se- 
niors carried their team off the field, and then, keeping step, marched, 
singing and cheering and laughing, up to the Square. It was one of the 
most joyous moments in the history of a very high-spirited and very 
lucky class. 

On Nov. 15 the Senior Class officers were elected by the Australian 
ballot system, the booth in Holden Chapel being open from 8 A. m. to 5 
p.M. ‘For many of the offices there was only one nomination, and in 
those instances in which there was a contest the vote was not very close. 
The following officers were elected: Secretary, Arthur Adams, Quincy ; 
first marshal, Malcolm Donald, Brookline; second marshal, Benjamin 
Harrison Dibblee, Ross, Cal.; third marshal, John Wells Farley, Cam- 
bridge; orator, William Henry Conroy, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; poet, 
John Albert Macy, Cambridge; ivy orator, John Francis Brice, Lima, 
Ohio; chorister, Henry Sturgis Dennison, Roxbury ; odist, Henry Mil- 
nor Rideout, Calais, Me.; class committee, Perey Malcolm Jaffray, Ir- 
vington-on-Hudson, chairman, Henry Hudson Fish, Taunton, John Forbes 
Perkins, Milton; class day committee, Howard Coonley, Chicago, IIL, 
chairman, Joshua Bennett Holden, Jr., Billerica, Edward Hubert Litch- 
field, Brooklyn, N. Y.; photographic committee, John Archibald Den- 
holm, Worcester, chairman, Perey Duncan Haughton, Brookline, Archi- 
bald Victor Galbraith, Springfield. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


This year, in December, the Cercle Francais will act La Comtesse 
@Escarbagnas and Le Sicilien, both by Molitre. M. Guibé will coach 
the actors again. In March, M. Edouard Rod will give the annual 
course of French lectures provided for by the endowment of J. H. Hyde, 
98. M. Rod is a novelist and contributor to the Revue des Deuz- 
Mondes. —The officers of the Hasty Pudding Club are: Pres., M. 
Donald ; vice-pres., J. W. Farley; sec., P. M. Jaffray; treas., R. DeK. 
Gilder ; librarian, H. James, Jr.; xp., J. F. Brice; chorister, H. S. Den- 
nison. — The following "99 men have been elected members of the 
Memorial Society; F. M. Alger, R. P. Bellows, J. F. Brice, T. H. Endi- 
cott, H. C. Haseltine, G. D. Marvin, M. P. Mason, G. McC. Sargent, 
L. T. Baker, C. S. Butler, R. A. Jackson, R. McC. Marsh, H. Bigelow, 
P. G. Carleton, P. M. Jaffray, F. R. Nourse, H. M. Rideout. — The 
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undergraduate members of the Athletic Committee for the year are: 
J. W. Farley, ’99, J. F. Perkins, 99, and S. W. Lewis, 00. — Last year 
the Signet moved into a small Club House on Mt. Auburn St. The 
literary character of the meetings has not been given up, however. The 
officers, all from 1900, are: Pres., W. B. Cutting; sec., R. C. Bolling ; 
treas., E. L. Dudley ; librarian, R. S. Holland. The second seven from 
1900 were: W. R. Castle, Jr., C. O. Swain, W. Morrow, R. F. Bolles, 
W. Phillips, J. H. Holliday, T. M. Shaw. — This year the long line of 
applicants for tickets to the Yale, Princeton, and Pennsylvania games 
which was wont to sit in waiting for fourteen or twenty hours, and which 
afforded the Cambridge muckers, the newspapers, and the belated passers 
much delight, has been done away with. A system of drawing by lot for 
places in the line has been adopted. — Following are the ’99 officers of 
the Pi Eta: Pres., H. H. Fish; vice-pres., A. G. Fay; sec., J. A. Den- 
holm ; treas., Howard Coonley.— The debating activities of the Univer- 
sity are being carried on by three organizations ; the Freshman Debating 
Club, the Sophomore Debating Club, and the ’Varsity Debating Club, 
which contains debaters from the two upper classes. The Intercollegiate 
Debates are not coming off till spring. — The officers of the D. U. are: 
pres., J. A. Macy, ’99; vice-pres., R. L. Hoguet, 99; sec., W. C. 
Arensberg, ’00 ; treas., M. S. Holbrook, ’99 ; librarian, C. L. Adams, ’00. 
Henry James, Jr., ’99. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


The College returns to a little less than the usual steady increase in 
numbers, — an increase which was interrupted in 1896-97 for almost the 
first time. It is impossible definitely to state that the unsettled condi- 
tion of the country in the spring and early summer has influenced the 
attendance at Radcliffe; still, as a smaller proportion than in recent 
years of the candidates eligible for admission to Radcliffe have presented 
themselves this fall, it is conceivable that several of the young women, 
even those who have passed the examinations for entrance, have sought 
other less expensive colleges or postponed their studies for the present. 
There are 409 students, and 111 professors, instructors, and assistants, 
against 403 students registered at the corresponding season in 1897, and 
110 teachers. Of these 409, 56 hold degrees from one or another 
of the following colleges: Boston University, Bryn Mawr, Colorado, 
Cornell University, Dalhousie, Earlham, Indiana University, University 
of Iowa, Leland Stanford University, McGill University, University of 
Michigan, Milwaukee Downer, Mt. Allison, University of New Bruns- 
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wick, Oberlin, University of Pennsylvania, Smith, Vassar, Waynesburg, 
Wheaton, Wellesley, and Wesleyan University. Of the 242 undergradu- 
ates, 56 are Seniors, 61 Juniors, 57 Sophomores, and 68 Freshmen. 
There are 119 special students, 55 of whom are studying at Radcliffe for 
the first time. Of the Senior class, 5 have received degrees from other 
colleges; one holds the A. B. degree from Oberlin; one the A. B. degree 
from Boston University; one the A. B. degree from the University of 
New Brunswick ; and two the A. B. degree from Mt. Allison University. 
Of the Junior class, two hold the A. B. degree from Indiana University ; 
and one the A. B. degree from the University of New Brunswick. Of 
the 68 students in the Freshman class, 66 were admitted by examination 
in 1898, 1 was admitted by examination in 1897, and 1 comes from a 
higher class. 

For the 53 courses “ primarily for graduates” in Harvard, opened to 
competent students at Radcliffe, there are 28 applicants against 43 in 
1897, viz.: 3 in Classical Philology, 5 in Germanic Philology, 1 in Ro- 
mance Philology, 2 in Comparative Literature, 2 in History, 3 in Gov- 
ernment and Law, 2 in Philosophy, 8 in Education and Teaching, 2 in 
Mathematics. Of these students, 17 have had their training at other 
colleges than Radcliffe. Of the 144 courses “ primarily for graduates ” 
which are repeated at Radcliffe, 9 are taken by 54 students. The num- 
ber of courses offered for ’98-99 is 181 (this is against 182} in 1897). 
In both cases, two half courses are counted as a course, and the divisions 
of the different seminaries are equivalent in every case to a course. 
Several of the courses offered last year are omitted, but in their place 
are new courses, or those with which they naturally alternate. 

The candidates for admission examinations passed as follows : — 


Admitted. Rejected. Total. Admitted clear. 
von. CT 8 101 37 
September. . 9 8 12 1 
102 11 113 38 


358 candidates presented themselves for examination. 32 were candi- 
dates for admission as special students. 5 who tried to enter in this way 
were rejected. 51 candidates took part of the examination, or worked off 
admission conditions. 161 took the preliminary examinations; of these 
21 were rejected. 1 student was admitted to advanced standing. Of 
the former specials, 6 were admitted to the Senior class on examination, 
and 2 to the Junior; 8 students were transferred from other colleges to 
the regular classes. 

The endowment fund at the end of the fiscal year, August 1, 1898, 
amounts to $415,000. This includes a publication fund of $650, a 
library fund of $7300, and, in addition to the Barr Scholarships, seven 
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scholarships, each of which yields at least enough income to pay the tuition 
fees of one student. The real estate which the College owns is valued at 
about $140,000, not counting the new gymnasium, which is not yet finished. 
The gifts for the year amount to $114,000, and the income from tuition 
fees to $71,799. Although the tuition fees more than cover the cost of 
instruction, it is necessary to draw on the income of the endowment fund 
for the simple running expenses of the institution. 

Mrs. Agassiz’s scholarship has been awarded to Clara B. Johnson, 
1900, and Caroline B. Shaw, 1901. 

A prize of not less than $50, or more than $100, is offered by the 
Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames for the best essay on a subject 
connected with Colonial History, to be handed in March 1, 1899. The 
competition is open to all students registered at Radcliffe in 1898-99, 
It is also open to the students of Mt. Holyoke, Smith, and Wellesley for 
a term of four years. 

During the summer the building on the College grounds which contained 
the old gymnasium and the chemical laboratory was torn down, and the 
chemical laboratory was removed to the house on Appian Way already 
in possession of the College. This house was adapted to its present uses 
by taking out the floors, thus making two stories into one, and by remov- 
ing a partition in order to make a larger working room. It contains a 
working laboratory, a lecture room, a store room, and a library. The 
laboratory accommodates 35 students. Through the kindness of Mrs. 
Bemis, a lot of land on Berkeley Street has been leased by the College in 
order that the students may play tennis and volley ball. 

The new gymnasium, the gift of Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, is a 
building of two stories and a basement, 100 by 53 ft. on plan. It is 
constructed of Harvard brick, Milford granite, and Georgia marble, with 
a cornice, lantern, and porch of wood in the Colonial style. The main 
hall, 33 ft. in height to the cornice and 49 feet to the roof, has a run- 
ning-track of 21 laps, and covers the whole of the second floor. On 
the first floor are the Director’s room, the Medical Director’s room, the 
measuring room, dressing rooms, and shower baths. In the basement is 
a swimming-tank with a capacity of 50,000 gals. The tank is 58 by 
21 ft. in size, and its depth is graded from 4 ft. 8 in. to 7 ft. It is to be 
finished in white enameled brick and white marble, but it will not be 
used this winter. The inside finish of the building is hard pine through- 
out, with floors of sugar maple, walls of hard plaster left in the natural 
state, and an open timber roof. The building is heated by steam, both 
direct and indirect and direct-indirect, and is provided with the most 
modern system of ventilation. Apparatus sufficient for the present 
needs of the gymnasium has been purchased from a part of the fund of 
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$2160 given by Miss Marion Hovey for equipment. The opening of 
the gymnasium is an important event in the history of the College. 
A very large number of the students have shown their appreciation of 
this generous gift, for they have already elected the course in physical 
training. Daily from 9 to 4.30 they will have opportunity for class 
work and for special work, and in the latter part of the afternoon 
for basket ball. They have also organized class teams and contest 
games, and intend to play during the winter volley ball, tennis, and pin- 
hockey. As soon as the students are sufficiently trained, the Athletic 
Association will continue the gymnastic meets, for meets have proved a 
great incentive to healthful gymnastic exercise. At the end of the spring 
term, the class having the greatest score of points is presented a flag by 
the Athletic Association. The class of 1901 won the flag for 1897-98. 

Radcliffe is one of the thirteen women’s colleges contributing to the 
support of the three College Settlements, in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. In last year’s list of subscribers, there are 25 graduates and 
former students of Radcliffe and 39 undergraduates. The graduate and 
undergraduate electors to the College Settlements Association are Bertha 
Scripture, 97, and Evelyn M. Livermore, 1900. The Boston settlement, 
Denison House, is so near Cambridge that students from Radcliffe have 
been able to help in the entertainment of the neighborhood parties, in 
club work, and in the teaching of working girls. Last year Radcliffe 
had four representatives living at Denison House for different periods, 
ranging from two weeks to eight months. They have furnished a room 
in the house, and last Christmas they gave a box of books and games. 
Until this fall, Settlement work at Radcliffe has been carried on under 
the auspices of the Emmanuel Society (and the subscriptions have not 
compared favorably with those of other colleges); but now a Radcliffe 
chapter of the College Settlements Association has been organized, and 
with a stronger organization larger results will undoubtedly be accom- 
plished. 

Several of the special students of Radcliffe have accepted positions for 
the coming year: Harriet M. Beale, ’96-98, is teaching at the Normal 
School, Castleton, Vt.; Minnie F. Waugh, ’97-98, in the Brockton High 
School; Clara L. Flanigan, 97-98, in the grammar school, East Hub- 
bardston; Carrie A. Jacobs, 90-94, at the Mt. Hope School, Fall River. 
In May, Ethel A. Sayre, 93-95, married William B. Berger, Jr.; Sept. 
13, Alice Marie Davis, ‘93-95, married Rudolph C. Lehmann; Oct. 13, 
Celia Masson Gould, 95-98, married Charles Sydney Cook, Jr. 

Miss Agnes Irwin, the Dean of Radcliffe, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Wolcott a member of the Massachusetts Board of Paris Exposition 
Managers. 
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ALUMNAE. 


Frances G. Davenport, ’94, and Blanche L. Needham, ’94, are teaching 
in the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Blanche T. Bigelow, 
’96, is teaching at Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater; Frances C. 
Goodwin, A. M., 94, at Miss Armstrong’s School, Cincinnati, O. Mary 
A. Bowers, A. M., 98, is demonstrator in Botany and Zodlogy at Smith 
College. Edith W. Taylor, ’97, is teaching in the family of Mrs. Francis 
Peabody, of Milton; Melita Knowles, ’97, in the family of Mrs. Peck at 
Pomfret, Conn. ; S. Alice Bigelow, ’98, at the Needham High School ; 
Miriam B. Lane, ’97, at the Newton High School; Mary E. Clark, ’98, 
at the Groton High School; Ida Griffiths, 98, at the Fall River High 
School; Gertrude Hall, 98, at the Overbrook School, Overbrook, Pa.; 
Blanche M. Huse, ’98, at the South Berwick Academy, South Berwick, 
Me. Bertha V. Drew, ’98, and Cora O. Goldthwait, ’98, are studying 
in Mr. S. T. Dutton’s training class, Brookline. Grace W. Landrum, 
"98, is teaching at the Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. ; Alberta V. 
Scott, 98, in a graded school in Indianapolis, Ind. Maude W. Lincoln, 
"98, is studying at the Johns Hopkins Medical School. Marguerite Bar- 
ton, 98, Sarah E. Chandler, ’98, Sarah M. Dean, ’95, Jean T. Edwards, 
98, Clara P. Folsom, ’97, Cornelia W. Green, ’89, Kate D. Griswold, ’98, 
Henriette M. Heinzen, ’98, Edith T. Horne, ’98, Elizabeth H. Hunter, ’98, 
Mary B. Lippincott, ’96, Sarah H. Otis, 97, Lucy A. Paton, ’92, Catherine 
B. Runkle, ’86, are studying at Radcliffe this year. Carrie A. Harper, 
96, has written, in connection with her work at Radcliffe in English last 
year, an article on “‘Carados and the Serpent,” which is to appear in 
Modern Language Notes. It is a study on the relation to each other of 
the four versions of the story of Carados and the Serpent, a part of the 
Arthurian cycle which has hitherto escaped notice. Ethel D. Puffer, 
who passed examinations last May as for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, is to be assistant for the year 1898-99 in the Psychological 
Laboratory of Radcliffe College. In June, Carita A. Chapman, ’91-92, 
"94-95, married Dr. Robert McDougall; on Oct. 12, Edith A. Hall, ’96, 
married Henry R. Plimpton, 2d. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


THE CHAPEL. 


At the close of the last college year, the Rev. W. W. Fenn, ’84, of 
Chicago (Unitarian), retired from the staff of preachers. The Rev. 
George Hodges, D. D., of Cambridge (Protestant Episcopal), the Rev. 
George Harris, D. D., of Andover (Trinitarian Congregational), the 
Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., of New York (Baptist’ the Rev. Pres. 
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W. De W. Hyde, ’79, D. D., of Bowdoin College (Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional), were reappointed for the year 1898-99, and there was added the 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., of New York (Presbyterian). Assistant 
Professor Edward Hale (Unitarian), was appointed to have charge of 
the arrangements for the Chapel during the absence of Professor Pea- 
body. During the year 1897-98 the following invited preachers con- 
ducted services in the College Chapel: the Revs. C. C. Hall, D. D., of 
New York, C. H. Brent, of Boston, Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D. D., of Ox- 
ford, England, Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D., of Dartmouth College, M. D. 
Babcock, D. D., of Baltimore, Md., Franklin Hamilton, of Newtonville, 
and Prof. Edward Hale, of Cambridge. From March 20 to May 1 
inclusive, there were given in the Chapel, instead of the usual Sunday 
services, the first series of the William Belden Noble Lectures; the lec- 
turers were Prof. A. V. G. Allen, D. D., of Cambridge, Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, 69, D. D., of Cambridge, T. T. Munger, D. D., of New 
Haven, Connecticut, Pres. W. De W. Hyde, ’79, D. D., Henry Van 
Dyke, D. D., of New York, and the Right Rev. H. C. Potter, D. D., 
of New York. — The attendance at morning prayers during the year 
was good, and large congregations attended the Sunday evening and 
Thursday vesper services. As in preceding years, the different preachers 
spent two or more hours each day at Wadsworth House. 
Edward Hale, ’79. 


/ 


THE GYMNASIUM. 


The completion of the handball courts in the rear of the Gymnasium 
has met a long-felt want. These courts can be used all the year round 
and are likely to be very popular. The excitement occasioned by the 
late war made the Gymnasium the centre of great activity last spring. 
The 300 guns furnished the College by some of the graduates were 
deposited in the old baseball cage, where racks were put up for them. 
The asphalt court in the rear of the Gymnasium and Holmes Field were 
used as drilling grounds during pleasant weather, and all of the available 
floor space in the Gymnasium was given up to the drill when it rained. 
At first some 300 or 400 students from all classes took part in the mili- 
tary exercises, a few being so enthusiastic as to drill four or five times a 
day. After the election of officers the interest and enthusiasm suddenly 
abated, and by the middle of May the Law School company was the 
only one that responded to the roll-call. During this brief period of 
military fervor the Corporation made provision for a course of lectures on 
Military Hygiene that were intended to supplement the practice of the 
drill. Only very few students attended the course, although no man 
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intending to become a soldier, or to look after the interest of soldiers, 
could afford to be ignorant of the topics considered and of the facts pre- 
sented in these lectures. A few incidents connected with the “call to 
arms” at Harvard are worthy of notice. It was observed that a large 
portion of the students who took part in the drill had never been seen 
about the Gymnasium before. Graduates and friends of the College, 
seeing these young men in line, remarked upon their drooping heads, flat 
chests, and poorly set up appearance. Inasmuch as the drill was con- 
ducted under the most favorable auspices, the excitement incidental to 
war and the general interest of the public in everything connected with 
military tactics, the experiment of expecting a large body of students 
to respond regularly and persistently to a voluntary call to physical exer- 
cise can hardly be deemed a success. While this experiment was being 
tried, the Faculty were considering various plans and schemes for im- 
proving the physical condition of the undergraduate students of the 
University. Notwithstanding the object-lesson just referred to, the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the Faculty was that physical training should still be 
left voluntary. In view of the unprepared physical condition of many of 
our students to meet the requirements of the soldier, and the recognized 
failure of many of them to bear the burdens and responsibilities of civil 
life, some of these facts suggest possibilities of physical training at Har- 
vard which, at the present time, are far from being realized. Why not 
make physical training a part of the regular curriculum ? 
D. A. Sargent. 


THE LIBRARY. 


On Oct. 24 the Corporation voted to establish the Henry L. Pierce 
Fund of $50,000, the income to be used for the purchase of books for 
the University Library. A vote was also passed that until further order 
the income of $50,000 from the residuary bequest of Henry L. Pierce 
be appropriated to the same purpose. This welcome addition of some- 
thing over $4000 a year to its income puts the Library in better condi- 
tion for the purchase of books than it has ever been before. With the 
rapidly increasing demands upon it due to the development of new de- 
partments of instruction, and in the face of a steadily decreasing income, 
the result of the declining returns from investments, the Library had 
come to a condition in which even the most pressing needs of the differ- 
ent departments could not be satisfactorily provided for. At the begin- 
ning of each year outstanding orders, unfinished works and periodicals 
generally lay claim to about $10,000. The addition from the Pierce 
bequest makes about $7000 available for the purchase of books on new 
orders. — During the summer a somewhat elaborate apparatus for the 
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ventilation of the reading room and the delivery room was installed, but 
it is too soon to report upon its practical effect. It is designed to intro- 
duce into the reading room an abundant current of warmed air during 
the winter, and in summer to draw off the upper air heated by contact 
with the roof. — The re-classification of the books goes steadily on. 
Sociology is finished, and in this part of the Library Politics and Politi- 
cal Economy will be taken up next. Geology has likewise been finished, 
and Botany is in progress. In the History and Literature division, Scan- 
dinavian is nearly done, and Portuguese and Dutch will follow. The 
periodicals of a general nature have also been brought together on the 
first floor of the East stack, and this transfer gives room for the continu- 
ation of the re-classification in the West stack. 


W. C. Lane, ’81. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 

During the past summer the School has maintained a free dental service 
in its Infirmary on North Grove Street on two days of each week. This 
service is one much appreciated by the poor, inasmuch as the vacation 
season closes many lines of work in their behalf. The ‘ Emergency 
Corps,” which was organized last spring for the relief of dental maladies 
among the sick poor, was on call during the entire summer. Through its 
aid, the School did its part for the relief of the sick soldiers who were 
brought to the hospitals. A very important branch of summer work was 
the treating of seven cases of fractured jaws, under the direction of Dr. 
Moriarty. Four of these cases were patients at the Boston City Hospital, 
and three were sent to the Dental School. At the opening of the School 
year, 139 students registered. They were divided as follows: Seniors, 
46; Juniors, 37; Freshmen, 56. A word should be said with regard to 
the thorough reorganization of the Museum and Library, which has been 
going on during the past two years under the direction of Dr. Boardman. 
Through his efforts all specimens have been carefully arranged and 
labeled, and all books and magazines have been put in proper order. 
Additional specimens are solicited from the alumni, with the assurance 
that they will have proper care and effective mounting. Gifts of standard 
dental books and copies of dental magazines are desired, in order to make 


the library more effective for the uses of students. 
William H. Potter, ’78. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
The number of students in the Divinity School is smaller than it has 
been for the last few years. There are present thus far 26, of whom 7 
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are members of the Junior Class and 9 are Resident Graduates. All the 
new men are college graduates, or graduates from some divinity school. — 
I am glad to be able to state that after a little more than nine years of 
preparation the general catalogue of the School is at last published. The 
work was begun by a committee appointed by the Alumni of the School 
in 1889. This committee, after having carried it as far as seemed possible 
with the means at their command, surrendered it into the hands of the 
Rev. R. S. Morison, the Secretary and Librarian of the School. One not 
familiar with this kind of work could hardly conceive of the amount of 
persistent industry, patience, and ingenuity that have been needed to 
bring this catalogue to the degree of completeness that it has at last 
reached. Mr. Morison is a man fully equal to the task, as the result 
shows. Both he and the University are to be congratulated on the result. 
The catalogue aims to give the name, and a very brief biographical 
sketch, of every man that was ever connected with the School long enough 
to pay a bill. Of these, there would appear to have been 1047, and of 
this number 611 are still living. At least only 436 are known to be 
dead. — During the summer, under the general direction of Professor 
Ropes, and with the approval of Mr. Lane, nearly all the works in the 
University Library that relate to the New Testament, which were not 
already in the Divinity Library, were removed to the latter collection. 
The volumes thus transferred numbered 671 and the pamphlets 26. Up 
to this time there has never been drawn a strict line of division between 
Divinity Library and that at Gore Hall. In regard to any work of theo- 
logic interest, one could never guess in advance in which Library it would 
be found. In most departments of theologie study, it might be impossi- 
ble to make a satisfactory line of separation. One has at last been 
happily made in regard to New Testament literature. Any one who 
wants a book in this department will henceforth know where to look 
for it. — The reference to Professor Ropes reminds me to say that Mr. 
Ropes was the last summer raised to the rank of assistant professor. 


The promotion was well deserved. 
C. C. Everett, t ’59. 


ENGINEERING. 

It is now five years since the substantial reorganization of the Engi- 
neering Department. A comparison of its present condition with that 
existing immediately prior to this period shows that the teaching staff 
has been increased from 1 professor and 5 instructors to 3 pro- 
fessors and 11 instructors; the number of lecture and laboratory courses 
has been raised from the equivalent of 13 full courses to the equivalent 
of 254 full courses ; the number of students registered in the Department 
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has grown from 71 to 156, and the number of enrolments in full courses 
has increased from 263 to 958. Along with the growth in numbers, 
there has been a steady improvement in the scholarship of the men 
entering the Department. The action of the Administrative Board of 
the Lawrence Scientific School in admitting a smaller number of spe- 
cial students, a class of men less well prepared, on the average, than 
students in regular standing, has also been of great benefit in raising 
the standard of the work done. The proportion of special students in 
the Engineering Department has fallen from 33 to 10 per cent. — The 
space at the disposal of the Department has not grown so rapidly as the 
number of students, and provision must shortly be made for the extension 
of the draughting rooms and laboratories. The electrical engineering 
laboratory is gradually absorbing the various rooms in the basement of 
the Scientific School to accommodate the steadily increasing number of 
students working there. The general engineering laboratory in the 
Rogers Building must also be extended in the near future to give space 
for additions to its equipment. — One of the most important develop- 
ments of the past year was in the direction of utilizing part of the sum- 
mer vacation in doing certain required practical work which can be done 
more efficiently in a continuous period of several weeks than in short, dis- 
connected periods throughout the year. This practice is not an innovation 
in the department, as, for several years, the field-work in Topographical, 
Geodetic, and Hydrographic Surveying, and in Railroad Location, has 
been done during the summer. There has been in some cases a disincli- 
nation to devote part of the vacation to this work, but this is disappearing 
entirely, and the students look back upon it as a healthy and enjoyable 
outing. A fixed camp has been established on Martha’s Vineyard in a 
location offering good facilities for surveys of all kinds. During the past 
year this work has been extended so that the first-year students in civil 
engineering spend seven weeks, and the second-year men four weeks, in 
field-work. A further move in the same direction was made this 
year when a new regulation went into effect requiring all Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering students of the first or second years, who have 
any conditions or deficiencies in their studies, to take their shopwork in 
the summer. The shopwork, which consists of practice in the use of 
tools and machines, in blacksmithing, pattern-making, and foundry work, 
normally requires two afternoons a week for the first two years. As the 
required work of the first two years is heavy, it will materially relieve 
the men to have all the shopwork done in the summer, and it is the hope 
of the Department so to arrange it in the near future. The experience 
of this summer shows that the work is not too confining and can be done 
more efficiently. The chemical and physical laboratories and the draught- 
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ing rooms afford sufficient variety of work throughout the college year. 
The only new lecture courses offered are a half course by Professor Adams 
on “ The Electrical Transmission and Distribution of Power” and a half 
course by Professor Johnson on “ Elementary Structural Design.” The 
latter is an extension of a half course on “ Elementary Statics,” and is 
intended chiefly for students of Architecture. — The instruction in 
mathematics given by this Department has been improved by the appoint- 
ment of three additional instructors, which has permitted the courses to 
be split up into a number of small sections, and insures more individual 


attention to the needs of the men. 
Lionel S. Marks. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


The Graduate School opens the year with a larger enrolment than 
at any previous time. The whole number of students registered in 
the School Oct. 25, 1898, was 316: of these 304 are resident students, 
as against 257 at the corresponding time last year, and 272 in 1896. 
A little over one half of the present resident members, or 167 men, 
have never before been connected with the School. About one fourth, 
or 69, are in the second year of residence, 42 in the third, 15 in the 
fourth, 11 in the fifth or a subsequent year. Thirty-nine men now 
expect to be candidates for the degree of Ph. D. next Commencement, 
two for that of S. D., 124 for A. M., 5 for S. M.,11 for A. B. Four 
fifths of the whole number, or 239, are giving their entire time to their 
studies, while 65 are giving only part of their time to their studies, being 
engaged for the most part in other occupations. — For the first time, an 
attempt has been made this year to secure statistics relating to previous 
graduate study on the part of the students. Eighty-six members of the 
School have studied in the graduate departments of 47 other universities, 
professional schools not being included in this computation. Universities 
where three or more men now in the School have received graduate in- 
struction are as follows: Northwestern, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, 3; 
Berlin, Brown, California, Illinois, Indiana, and Leland Stanford, 4; 
Johns Hopkins, 5; and Chicago, 8. Of the 167 new students it is note- 
worthy that 48 have already been graduate students in other colleges 
and universities. — Included in the resident membership of the School 
there are, leaving out of the count men holding appointments as instruc- 
tors or assistants in this University, 16 teachers, 3 school superintendents, 
4 clergymen, and one physician, all engaged in the active pursuit of their 
professions in Boston or vicinity. Seven professors and 2 instructors in 
colleges and 2 secondary-school teachers are studying in the School on 
leave of absence from their respective institutions. — With 9 exceptions, 
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all the members of the School hold degrees from colleges of good stand- 
ing. More than one half of the members of the School (160) are Har- 
vard men, holding the degree of A. B. or A. M. or both; 8 hold the 
Harvard degree of S. B. or S. M. A very large number of other colleges 
and universities send their graduates to the School; 10 of them have 5 
or more representatives here, as follows: Bowdoin, Haverford, Indiana, 
Towa, and Tufts, 5; California, and Toronto, 6; Brown, 7; Leland Stan- 
ford, and Yale, 8.— The students of the School devote themselves, as 
a rule, each to some special branch of learning or science. Of the 304 
resident students this year, only 17 are doing work so miscellaneous in 
character as to make it impossible for them to be classified under any 
department. The divisions and departments of the Faculty which show 
a registration of graduate students of 5 or more are the following: Mod- 
ern Languages, 71 (English, 40 ; German and Germanic Philology, 13 ; 
Romance Philology, 13) ; History and Political Science, 43 (History and 
Government, 34; Political Science, 9) ; Classics, 43; Philosophy, 41 
(including 14 in Education and Teaching) ; Physics and Chemistry, 31 
(or only in Physics, 10; in Chemistry, 16) ; Mathematics, 20 (includ- 
ing Mathematical Physics) ; Biology, 20 (including Botany, 8; Zodlogy, 
9); Geology, 5. 

The Graduate School has been in existence, as the Graduate Depart- 
ment or Graduate School, for a little over 25 years, and a catalogue of 
its graduates (1873-98) has just been published. This catalogue was 
prepared, under the direction of the Dean, by Dr. H. M. Hopkins and 
Mr. G. W. Robinson, and contains not only the names of all holders of 
the Harvard degrees of Ph. D., S. D., S. M., and A. M. on examination, 
but also the post-office addresses of these persons (in the case of those 
who are dead, the date of their death), and statements about their occu- 
pations, the degrees they have received, and the positions they have held. 
There are 1012 different persons in this list, 190 Ph. D.’s, 22 S. D.’s, 
931 A. M.’s, and 5 S. M.’s. Fifty-five graduates have died. In an 
appendix the Doctors of Philosophy and of Science are grouped accord- 
ing to the departments of learning or science in which each has received 
his degree, there being 69 in Philology, 50 in Natural History (including 
Biology and Geology), 22 in History, 19 in Chemistry, 18 in Philosophy, 
12 in Physics, 10 in Political Science, 9 in Mathematics, 2 (Ph. D.) in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, 1 (S. D.) in Astronomy. Though 
a detailed analysis of the information furnished by this catalogue would 
be out of place here, it is proper to call attention to a few facts concern- 
ing the graduates of the School that appear from an examination of the 
catalogue. The Ph. D.’s and S. D.’s of Harvard, for the most part, are 
and have been teachers, — 171 out of 212. Of this number 25 are cata- 
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logued as teachers of Classics, 25 of Modern Languages, 23 of History 
and Political Science, 14 of Philosophy; 62 are teaching Natural 
Science ; 27 Biology, 23 Physics and Chemistry, including 18 teachers 
of Chemistry; 8 are teaching Mathematics. Sixteen are classified as 
“scientists,” a category that includes men of science who are not also 
teachers. Six of the Ph. D.’s are clergymen, but 5 of the 6 are, or have 
been, also professors in colleges or theological seminaries. Five are 
lawyers, or are in public life. Only 7 of the living Doctors are not 
actually engaged in some profession or other similar occupation ; these 7 
are continuing their studies, as a rule, in Europe. A classification of the 
705 A. M.’s who are not also Ph. D.’s of Harvard is not wholly satisfac- 
tory, since many of these men have not yet completed their studies and 
are not established in life. It is worth noting, however, that 72 of them 
are lawyers, 13 physicians, 61 clergymen, 28 are “in business,” 12 are 
journalists or “ authors,” 7 librarians, 19 “scientists ;”” 312 are teachers, 
— 38 in Classics, 57 in Modern Languages (including 33 in English), 
28 in History and Political Science, 10 in Philosophy, 25 in Mathematics 
(including Astronomy), 43 in Natural and Physical Science. The cata- 
logue shows — to take no account of private tutors, assistants in college 
work, and a few doubtful cases — 211 professors and 120 instructors in 
colleges, and 103 teachers in secondary schools. It thus appears that, 
while much the larger number of graduates of the School are engaged in 
teaching, or are looking forward to teaching as a profession, it by no 
means follows that the School is exclusively a school for teachers. 

The efficiency of the administration of the School has been promoted 
by the recent appointment of Mr. G. W. Robinson, A. B. 1895, as Assist- 
ant to the Dean. — The opening of the year was marked, as in 1897, by 
a meeting of the members of the School, the officers of instruction and 
invited guests, — members of the Corporation, of the Board of Overseers, 
and of the Overseexs’ visiting committees were invited to be present, — 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 6, in the Faculty Room. About 300 persons 
assembled and listened to addresses by Professor Farlow, Professor 
Dicey of Oxford, President Eliot, and Mr. G. W. Benedict, the Dean 
presiding. After the addresses light refreshments were served. 

J. H. Wright. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The Law School begins the new year with an enlarged Faculty. The 
new professors are Joseph Doddridge Brannan, A. B. 1869, LL. B. 
1872, and Edward Henry Strobel, A. B. 1877, LL. B. 1882. Mr. 
Brannan was one of the leading members of the Cincinnati bar, and a 
highly successful professor in the law school of the University of Cincin- 
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nati. Mr. Strobel has filled with distinction several important positions 
in the diplomatic service, having been Secretary of Legation at Madrid, 
Minister to Equador, and Minister to Chili. — Assistant Professor Wil- 
liams has unfortunately been obliged to resign his position on account of 
continued ill-health. Mr. Williams had the uncommon advantage of the 
systematic study of law for two years in Germany in addition to the 
completion of the full course at this School. The course in Roman Law 
will be omitted for the present year. — The total registration is slightly 
larger than ever before, notwithstanding the comparative smallness of the 
third-year class, the first and thus far the only class to suffer from the 
rule by which only college graduates are admitted as regular students. 
For the first time the number of college graduates exceeds 500. 

The following table exhibits the growth of the School in the last five 
years, the figures representing the registration prior to Thanksgiving 
Day in each year, except the present : — 

1894-95. 1895-96. 1896-97. 1897-98. 1898-99. 


Resident Bachelors of Law .... - - - 2 i ae 
aopa-yeoer CU. 6g Ce ee 95 94 128 102 
Second-year Class. . ..... . 136 139 180 159 169 
First-year Class . . . 1... - + 178 222 169 216 217 
Special Students . . . 1. wwe 6 B 9 82 40 57 
Bitte See BOSS. Ge 465 475 545 546 


College Graduates. . . . . . « e 
Percentage of College Graduates . . 79 81 84 89 94 
Colleges represented. . . . ... ‘0 75 79 76 73° 
Reckoning the 30 Harvard College Seniors, who are registered in the 
Law School, with the graduates, there are 233 Harvard graduates and 
281 graduates of other colleges. Of these other colleges, 21 have sent 
us 3 or more graduates, as follows: Yale, 58; Princeton, 20; Amherst, 
19; Brown, 15; Bowdoin, 12; Dartmouth, 11; Boston College, 10; 
Williams, 8; California, 6; Holy Cross, 6; Leland Stanford, 6; Bates, 
5; Cornell, 5; De Pauw, 5; Tulane, 5; University of Chicago, 4; 
Oberlin, 4; Georgetown, 3; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 3; 
Trinity, 3; Wisconsin, 3.— The lectures of Professor Dicey of Oxford, 
England, upon the Development of English Law in the Nineteenth 
Century in Connection with the Course of Public Opinion, were very 
interesting and enlightening. It is a pleasure to add that the privilege 
of hearing this eminently successful course of lectures has come to the 
men now in the School from the liberality of their predecessors, acting 
through the Harvard Law School Association. 
J. B. Ames, ’68. 
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LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The most important event in the history of the School since the last 
report made in these pages has been the alteration of the structure for- 
merly known as the Cary Building, to serve the needs of the Department 
of Mining and Metallurgy. This task is now so nearly completed that 
the rooms in part are in use. It is expected by the mid-year that the 
work will be completed. The building, as made over, proves eminently 
serviceable for the needs of the department. It affords good quarters for 
the metallurgical work, for the library, for lecture and drawing rooms, as 
well as a large space in which heavy machinery may be installed. The 
outbreak of the war with Spain somewhat disturbed the minds of the 
students of the School. Over a score of its students took service in the 
army or navy. Some of these have already been discharged and have 
returned to their work. There have happily been no deaths among these 
volunteers. The registration for the academic year shows an appreciable 
gain over that of the same date in 1897. The totals are not yet determin- 
able, for the reason that some of the older men employed in professional 
work are allowed to register late. 


N. S. Shaler, s ’62. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The year begins with practically the same number of students as last 
year, as is shown by the following summary to date: Graduates, 14; 
fourth year, 108; third year, 116; second year, 143; first year, 165; 
total, 546. In course for graduates 1897-98, after publication of last 
year’s catalogue, 41; summer courses, 107 ; number of matriculants who 
are possessors of degrees, 68, or 41.21++ per cent. of the membership of the 
first class. The School has been honored in the honorary degrees conferred 
upon Prof. Henry Pickering Bowditch, — Doctor of Science by Cambridge 
University, and Doctor of Laws by the University of Edinburgh. Prof. 
A. Lawrence Mason is away on his sabbatical year. The following 
assistants have been appointed: Drs. F. R. Stubbs, R. T. Atkinson, and 
F. A. Woods, in histology ; Drs. George B. McGrath and M. W. Rich- 
ardson, in pathology; Drs. Harris’ Kennedy, Albert Matthews, and 
Allen Cleghorn, in physiology; Dr. A. W. Balch, in pharmacology ; and 
Dr. E. P. Joslin, in physiological chemistry. Dr. H. H. A. Beach will 
give special instruction in clinical surgery. The annual reception was 
held at the School Oct. 26, and, as usual, was largely attended and much 
enjoyed. Asst. Prof. Franklin Dexter has just published the results of 
his work during the past year in a paper entitled “The Morphology of 
the Cat,” with especial reference to the influence of the liver upon the 
situation, etc., of the intestines. The Department of Mental Diseases 
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will hereafter be under the charge of Drs. Edward Cowles and E. B. 
Lane. An unknown friend has given $1000 for the refitting and partial 
refurnishing of Dr. Charles Harrington’s laboratory. Dr. Harrington, 
who has been appointed assistant professor of Hygiene, will devote all 
his time (at the School) to Hygiene, and has arranged a new elective 
course for those students especially qualified for the work. Dr. Franz 
Pfaff has been appointed an instructor in Pharmacology and Thera- 
peutics, with a seat in the Faculty, and will give all the instruction in 
these subjects. The death of Dr. C. P. Worcester, ’83, for many years 
the Secretary of the Faculty, occurred at Newton on Oct. 9, after a 
lingering illness. Dr. Worcester was one of the best and most lovable 
men who ever lived. The School has lost an earnest worker, the profes- 
sion an honored member, the poor and lowly an earnest and willing 
helper, and those who knew him a loving friend. 
W. H. Prescott, m 88. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 1898. 


It was expected that the war with Spain would diminish the attend- 
ance on the Summer School. Although the anxiety connected with that 
unhappy incident, as the correspondence shows, prevented many persons 
from carrying out their plans of attending the classes, the registration 
increased by 38 over that of 1897. The total for the classes in Cambridge 
gives 689, as compared with 651 in 1897. This total does not include 
those registered in the Medical School, nor does it exclude a small number 
of instances where a student registered in two subjects. Although the 
summer was very hot, no cases of serious illness occurred among the stu- 
dents or teachers, a fact which goes to prove the wholesome conditions of 
Cambridge. This has, indeed, been shown during more than a quarter 
of a century during which the School has existed here. It is likely that 
in 1899 there may be several additions to the courses of instruction given 
in the School. These and other changes will be announced in the circular 
to be issued in December. The use of the dining-hall now under con- 
struction will add much to the comfort of those who hereafter attend the 
School. 

N. S. Shaler, s 62. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Football. 


The football squad began practice 
on Soldier’s Field on Sept. 19, with 
B. H. Dibblee, ’99, as captain, and 
W. C. Forbes, 92, as head coach. 
The Pennsylvania game has thrown 
so much light on the strength and 
weakness of the team that it will 
suffice to give the scores of the first 
eight games, and to point to some of 
the features of the autumn play that 
were constantly evident. The games 
resulted as follows :— 

Oct. 

Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


1, Harvard, 11; Williams, 0. 

5, Harvard, 28 ; Bowdoin, 6. 

8, Harvard, 21; Dartmouth, 0. 

12, Harvard, 53; Amherst, 2. 
Oct. 15, Harvard, 28; West Point, 0. 
Oct. 19, Harvard, 22; Newtowne, 0. 
Oct. 22, Harvard, 39 ; Chicago A. A., 0. 
Oct. 29, Harvard, 11; Indians, 5. 

The play of the team before Nov. 5, 
though weaker in some respects than 
might have been desired, was on the 
whole encouraging. Far from being 
hurt by the responsibilities of his cap- 
taincy, Dibblee played a game that 
was even better than last year’s, and 
circled the end and dodged with ever 
increasing brilliancy. All the mem- 
bers of the squad had confidence in 
each other, were ready to slap on the 
back during a game, and united in 
their work by a good team spirit. 
They were also, thanks to the care of 
Dr. W. A. Brooks, ’87, and J. McMas- 
ters, who has trained Princeton for 
the last few years, in first-rate physi- 
cal condition. Not a man was laid 
up,—an unprecedented condition of 
things. 

The Pennsylvania game on Noyem- 
ber 5 showed conclusively that the 
Harvard eleven could play fast, hard, 
intelligent football, and win from a 





. team which, though weaker than had 


been expected, was still strong. The 
formation on which Pennsylvania had 
relied —her “ guards-back” forma- 
tion — was a powerful weapon of 
offense. But our centre held against 
it in a splendid manner, and repeat- 
edly charged through to break it up 
before it was under way. The rest 
of the defense was good, and the ends 
got down on kicks and tackled well. 
Haughton’s kicking was probably the 
best ever seen on Soldier’s Field. 
Though our offense was weak, per- 
haps too weak fo have scored if 
Haughton had not kicked, the team 
worked hard, sized up Pennsylvania’s 
plays, was ready for each opportunity, 
and made the most of it when it came. 
Donald made a touchdown within 20 
seconds of the beginning. In the sec- 
ond half, Burnett kicked a goal from a 
place-kick at the 43-yard line. As 
a result, Harvard scored ten points, 
and the ball was finally left within a 
yard of the Pennsylvania goal line. 
The prospects for the Yale game 
looked encouraging. The teams were 
as follows: — 


HARVARD. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cochrane, Farley, l. @.........++++ r. e., Hedges. 
PEA Bini cxcnpeeceséses copies r. t., Carnett. 
ere r. g-, McCracken. 
Jaffray, Burnett, c........++-e000 c., Overfield. 
Burden, PF. g...---ccccccccccccscccecs 1. g., Hare. 
Haughton, fF. 6... ..cccosccccees 1. t., Goodman. 
RERUN, Be Di nescce sacar ccvsssoe 1. e., Folwell. 
Daly, q. BD. ..0..cccccccccccccecs q. b., Gardiner. 
Dibblee, 1. h. b...........-.+.¥. h. b., McMahon. 

shsnalee debe orn r. h. b., Coombs. 
Warren, r. h. b...............1. h. b., Harrison. 
Rls We WA whe becca ct svsnvatnaaces f. b., Outland. 


Score — Harvard, 10. Touchdown — Donald. 
Goal from place-kick — Burnett. Umpire —Paul 
Dashiel, of Lehigh. Referee — W. A. McClung, 
of Lehigh. Linesmen—J. B. Holden, Jr., ’99, 
Harvard, and J. F. de Silver, Pennsylvania. 
Timekeeper — F. Wood, B. A. A. Halves— 35 
minutes. Played on Soldier’s Field. 
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The men who have helped Forbes 
in the work of coaching are: W. H. 
Lewis, / 95, B. G. Waters, 94, E. N. 
Wrightington, ’97, J. S. Cranston, ’91, 
W. A. Brooks, ’87, Norton Shaw, ’98, 
L. F. Deland, F. W. Hallowell, ’93, 
N. W. Cabot, ’98, J. D. Upton, ’93, 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., 97, George Gray, 
94, R. W. Emmons, ’95, R. D. Wrenn, 
95, B. W. Trafford, ’94, Everett Lake, 
92, R. H. Hallowell, ’96, G. C. Adams, 
86, Frank Shaw, ’97, Dudley Dean, 
91, J. C. Fairchild, ’96, G. G. Murchie, 
95, and F. Mason, ’93. 


Bowing. 

Forty candidates came out for the 
crew at the beginning of the year. 
Twenty of these were given four-oar 
work at the ’Varsity boat-house, and 
the rest trained at the Weld under 
Donovan’s direction. Races were held, 
and afterwards trial eights were made 
up to continue practicing till toward 
the end of November. Although the 
material which thus came out was not 
such as to be representative of Har- 
vard’s bestrowing ability, it still showed 
much promise. The watermanship and 
oarsmanship of the crews were gen- 
erally extremely good. A fact which 
may be in large part accountable for 
this is, that the seats in the boats were 
lowered, so that the centre of gravity 
of each boat was brought down ‘nearer 
to the keel. This made it much easier 
not only for the men to keep their 
boats steady, but also to pull their oars 
in without raising the handles on the 
way. 

At the Weld Boat Club there has 
also been much activity. The mem- 
bership has already reached 430, and 
nine eights have been in almost con- 
stant use throughout the season. The 
number of those rowing in fours, pairs, 
and singles cannot be accurately com- 
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puted, but the float has always had 
men on it. The rowing, too, has been 
of a first-rate quality. The banks of 
the river on the Cambridge side have 
been graded and sown with grass, and 
the place is beginning to be attractive. 


Golf, 


The past season has been a turning 
point in the golfing history of the 
College. Individual playing had of 
course become extremely common, but 
the golf department of Harvard ath- 
letics had never been represented in a 
satisfactory manner. This year, how- 
ever, after having suffered two defeats 
in the Intercollegiate tournament, Har- 
vard won from Yale in a summer 
match at Shinnecock, Long Island, by 
the decisive score of 40 to 9. The 
team which played in this match was 
made up as follows: J. F. Curtis, ’99, 
G. C. Clark, Jr., 01, W. B. Cutting, 
Jr., 00, J. H. Choate, Jr., 97, M.S. 
Barger, ’98, G. M. Sargent, ’99. 

About 40 men appeared as candi- 
dates for the team and began practice 
as soon as college opened. This num- 
ber was reduced to 12, who played 
matches with each other until the 
team was finally selected. Only one 
team match was played before the 
Intercollegiate meeting, that with the 
Country Club of Brookline, which was 
won by Harvard, 20 to 9. 

On Oct. 26 the Intercollegiate meet- 
ing at Ardsley-on-Hudson began. Har- 
vard played Princeton, Yale played Co- 
lumbia. Harvard won, as follows: — 

Harvard. J. F. Curtis (capt.), 4; 
G. C. Clark, Jr.,5; W. B. Cutting, 
Jr., 4; J. H. Choate, Jr, 3; J. G. 
Averell, 99, 3; G. G. Hubbard, ’00, 
7: total, 26. Princeton. J. Stewart, 
0;C. Griswald (capt.), 0; H. T. Wil- 
son, 0; J. P. Kellogg, 0; D. Bonner, 
0; A. D. Childs, 0: total, 0. 
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Yale beat Columbia, 41 to 0. In 
the finals between Harvard and Yale, 
the morning rounds resulted in a tie, 
11 to 11, which was played off in the 
afternoon. The whole round of 18 
holes was played over again, in order 
that it might be decided in the fair- 
est way. The afternoon match re- 
sulted as follows: Harvard. Curtis, 
0; Clark, 0; Cutting, 3 ; Choate, 8 ; 
Averell, 0; Hubbard, 5: total, 16. 
Yale. Smith, 2; Reid, 2; Robert- 
son, 0; Barnes, 0; Havermeyer, 0; 
Hinkle, 0: total, 4. This victory gives 
Harvard possession, for one year, of 
the cup presented by the Ardsley 
Club ; it must be won three times to 
be kept. The score now stands : Yale, 
2; Harvard, 1. In the individual 
championship, Cutting and Choate 
were the only Harvard men to qualify. 
They were beaten in the semi-finals 
by Smith and Reid respectively, and 
the title was finally won by Reid. 

G. C. Clark, ’01, was elected captain 
for the ensuing year. 


Freshman Football, 


The Freshman football squad has 
this year done about as well as usual. 
Five men from the class are with the 
*Varsity squad, but this has not pre- 
vented the class team from defeating 
Hopkinson’s school, 12 to 0 ; Worces- 
ter Academy, 3 to0; and Exeter, 10 
to 0. Recently it lost the class cham- 
pionship, but put up a good game 
against the U. of P. Freshmen, at 
Philadelphia, on Nov. 5, winning by 
the score of 33 to 5, viz.:— 


HARVARD, 1902. PENNSYLVANIA, 1902. 


I Eo Bc cicvscccccccenes 1. e., Earnshaw. 
Tews, £. b.cccccccsoccccsccccees 1. t., Harkness. 
Rainsford, F. g.....00ceccssccccces 1. g., Flavell. 
RED, O55 5 Soci sv icccccnsccvcedecess c., Smyth. 
Higley, 1. g........0-seseeees r. g-, Montgomery. 
PG BD scccccuccsiccccossccewed r. t., Carr. 


BURR, BO. 0.00c0scs cscs cccvevssoee r. e., Hirsch. 
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Motley, G. B..ci0sc0.c0ccscccececs q. b., Eichberg. 
Lawrence, r. h. b.........++++.. 1. h. b., Hinkle, 
Hall, L. hh. D....0scccccsscccecccees r. h. b., Weil. 
Devens, f. b....+2.-seeccsccccceces f. b., Baugh. 


Score — Harvard, 33 ; Pennsylvania, 5. Touch- 
downs— Devens, Hall 2, Campbell, Blagden, 
Pruyn, Baugh. Goals from touchdowns — Law- 
rence 3. Umpire—J. L. Knox. Referee—k. 
P. Cheyney. Time, 25 and 20 minute halves. 


F#liscellaneous, 


The usual fall practice was’ gone 
through with by the Mott Haven 
team with good success. The only 
change was in the meetings for 
the games. Instead of holding the 
Freshman and ’Varsity games sepa- 
rately, as in previous years, the two 
were combined. There was danger of 
having fewer Freshman entries, but 
the step was taken in the hope of re- 
viving general interest. The events 
were well contested, and the material 
showed up well. The promise for 
next year is extremely good. 

The two weeks of autumr baseball 
work amounted to little in themselves, 
but will enable the coaches to select 
the men they want more easily and 
successfully next spring. 

L. E. Ware, 99, won the Intercol- 
legiate tennis tournament at New Ha- 
ven, playing the final match against 
Dwight Davis, 1900, also a Harvard 
man, on Oct. 7. 

H. James, Jr., ’99. 


Athletic Expenses, 1897-98. 


To THE COMMITTEE ON THE REGv- 
LATION OF ATHLETIC Sports : 
Gentlemen, —I give below a report 

of the receipts and expenditures of the 

various Harvard Athletic Associations 

for the year ending June 30, 1898. 

The account is made up from the 

books of the Graduate Manager, and 

the statements submitted to me by the 
various undergraduate managers of 
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amounts expended by them, and which 
I believe to be correct, although in 
some instances no vouchers were fur- 
nished to me. The system under 
which the teams have been managed 
has made it necessary to leave a cer- 
tain amount of the work of collecting 
and disbursing to the undergraduate 
managers, and it has been difficult for 
them, in connection with all the other 
work falling upon them, to keep satis- 
factory accounts. A system of select- 
ing managers, which would place the 
assistant manager of one year in the 
position of manager for the following 
year, would remedy most of the diffi- 
culties which have been met with in 
the past in this respect. The state- 
ment given shows as nearly as is pos- 
sible the net receipts and expenses ; 
and from the gross receipts, as appear- 
ing on the books of the Graduate 
Manager, have been deducted such 
expenses as are merely incident to 
the running of the games, and in no 
way a true part of the running ex- 
penses of the teams. 

The Football Association had a very 
prosperous year from a financial stand- 
point, and not only supported to a 
large extent all the other teams, but 
left in addition a balance of over ten 
thousand dollars, which was devoted 
to permanent improvements. No 
change was made in the policy of past 
years in regard to paying the expenses 
for clothing, doctors, training-table, 
ete. The training-table expense was 
somewhat larger than usual, owing to 
the fact that a second eleven was kept 
at a table throughout the season. 

The Baseball Association suffered 
financially from bad weather, the in- 
fluence of the war, and other causes, 
and finished the season with a de- 
ficit. 
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The Boat Club had rather a larger 
deficit than usual, although the ex- 
penses were about what they have 
been for several years past. Subscrip- 
tions from the students aggregated 
only about one half the amount re- 
ceived from the same source in the 
preceding year. 

The Athletic Association was care- 
fully managed, and, although over 
$600 was spent last year for the first 
time for coaching, the total expenses 
barely exceeded those of former years. 

The Tennis Association again fin- 
ished the year with a deficit, which, 
although in part accounted for by the 
bad weather of the spring season, was 
doubtless largely due to a decline in 
interest in the sport. 

Under the heading “ Manager’s ex- 
penses,” in the general expense ac- 
count, is included the amount paid to 
Messrs. Leavitt & Pierce for handling 
tickets during the year, and also the 
sums paid for clerical assistance. 

The Freshmen organizations, as ap- 
pears in the statement below, were 
supported principally by subscriptions 
from the members of the class. 


FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
Gate receipts.............+. $32,666.58 





Season tickets............. 4,440.00 

Labor and care of grounds. $594.56 
Outfits and supplies........ 2,835.16 
Doctors, rubbing, and med- 

ical supplies...........++ 1,162.16 
Training-table.........++++ 2,378.33 
Traveling and hotel ex- 

POMBOS. 2occccccccccscoes 2,105.75 
Printing. .....000.+cscccsee 165.65 
Expenses incurred by coach- 

CMa y 0 sccccvacessveccsess 875.70 
Old bills and sundries...... 238.61 

$37,106.58 $10,355.92 
Profit..cossccccccccccecess 26,750.66 





$37,106.58 $37,106.58 
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BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Gate receipts 
(gross) ........$10,030.82 
Less traveling ex- 











penses and 

guarantees to 

other teams.... 6,786.00 

$3,244.82 

Net receipts.............++- $3,244.82 
Season tickets.............. 999.00 
Sundry receipts........... - 146.21 
Labor, care of buildings and 

MRIS Siscnesantbcveuce $1,830.55 
Doctors and rubbing ....... 285.29 
Outfits and supplies........ 1,191.12 
Training-table..........-+++ 1,493.73 
Minor traveling expenses... 195.00 
Printing and advertising.... 232.99 
Expenses of coachers and 

batting practice.......... 720.60 
Sundry expenses ........... 130.76 
Old bills (1897)............. 341.41 

$4,390.03 $6,421.45 
WE oo vs sccsitscccaces coos 2,031.42 
$6,421.45 $6,421 45 


BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 
(SECOND NINE.) 
Receipts. Expenses. 











Guarantees ...3 00. ccccccee $248.50 
Outfits and supplies........ $269.55 
Expenses of games and trav- 
GUO .ccvccccsccovscecses 475.60 
EE Gavcaseevecvessee ° 72.31 
$248.50 $817.46 
ID 55 sass adie sduewese 568.96 
$817.46 $817.46 


UNIVERSITY BOAT CLUB. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Subscriptions .........00000 $1,519.16 
Net receipts from boat-races 367.50 
Class crews, boat-house 

GRANNEE, O60 020s c0cscsv0ce 421.32 
eer eseeee 62.11 
Outfits and supplies........ $345.90 
Boats, oars, and expense of 

i ivtdisuiansiveussdne 3,269.27 
Janitor, boat-house rent, etc. 1,392.56 
Training-table............. 893.50 
Special New London ex- 

Penses.......... b0eenses 1,351.09 
Doctors and rubbing ....... 83.10 
TONED so svc ccneccoseesese 8.00 
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Traveling ........sscccccee 253,21 
Sundries, expenses of room 

for Mr. Lehmann, etc.... 382.40 
Old bills, class crew ac- 

counts, etc....... ee eccees 218.70 

$2,370.09 $8,197.73 

Dofhalt...cccccccccccccccce 5,827.64 
$8,197.73 $8,197.73 


HARVARD ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 
(TRACK TEAM.) 
Receipts. Expenses. 





Receipts from games....... $1,416.21 
Memberships and subscrip- 

tions ....... g00de cncacece 758.42 
Labor and care of track.... $482.33 
Coaching expenses......... 610.00 
Doctors and rubbing ....... 693.98 
Outfits and supplies ....... . 127.85 
Training-table ...........-. 629.43 
Expense of games and trav- 

ME hsc0ocnseas sen Jueee 1,765.62 
Printing ......ccocccccceces 157.75 
IEEE 5 850 ccneewseaeccae 23.73 
Old bills.........+.4. onveee 82.02 

$2,174.63 $4,472.71 
Bs scans ves ceuscanuate . 2,298.08 
$4,472.71 $4,472.71 


LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts. Expenses. 














Collections and season 
0 Sr $681.77 
Supplies... ....csccccsceee $75.25 
Traveling and tournament 
OXPEDSES .... 6... sees eees 121.50 
Labor and care of, grounds.. 687.92 
Sundries..........-+ eocccee 13.37 
$681.77 $898.04 
Deficit........ bk psebeesnecs 216.27 
$898.04 $898.04 


CRICKET ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
Deficit advanced by graduate 
$150.00 


1901 FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Subscriptions .............. $459.88 
NEE 95 vo500be00esensnn9 751,37 
BUMS occ scrccseccccce 93 
Outfits and supplies....... ° $446.65 
Doctors and rubbing...... oe + 143.32 
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Training-table...........++. 372.06 Permanent betterments 
Games and traveling....... 644.45 (baseball cage, track, etc.) 12,786.56 
Labor and sundries......... 18.50 amensnsiuisestismennentictions 
$2,556.87 $16,355.25 
$1,212.18 $1,624.98 Deficit..........+.. Sidezeee 13,797.38 
Defhelt..cccccccccccvccccsce 412.80 








$1,624.98 $1,624.98 


1901 BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 





Receipts. Expenses. 
Subscriptions.............. $748.76 
oe CELE ere TT 312.25 
Outfits and supplies........ $317.65 
Games and traveling ....... 347.71 
Training-table.............. 100.10 
Doctors and rubbing ....... 74.10 
NN 8 ss diss cin'eetete 26.34 
Batting practice............ 12,25 
GED paccrsccncdecceces 26.00 
$1,061.01 $904.15 
Balance profit............- 156.86 


$16,355.25 $16,355.25 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 





$1,061.01 $1,061.01 


GENERAL EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
Balance from 1896-97....... $2,279.71 
Locker building receipts... 216.25 
Sundry sources............- 60.91 


Supplies and repairs for 


buildings and grounds.... $1,047.42 
Office rent and expenses.... 604.26 
Managing expenses........- 581.29 
Manager’s salary........... 1,200.00 
Old bills and sundries...... 135.72 


Cr. Dr. 
Baseball .... $2,031.42 Football..... $26,750.66 
Boat Club... 5,827.64 1901 baseball 156.86 
1 ee os 2,298.08 Interest..... 87.87 
General ex- 
pense..... 13,798.38 
Second Nine. 568.96 
Cricket As- 
sociation. . 150.00 
Lawn Tennis 
Associat’n. 216.27 
1901 Football 412.80 
1901 Boat 
Glub...... 222.50 
U +oaA 
GP cccsece 10 
$25,526.15 $26,995.39 
Checks not 
cashed 15.60 
Bal. trans- 
ferred to8. 
L. Fuller, 
manager.. 1,484.84 
$27,010.99 $27,010.99 
Norman W. Bingham, ’95, 
Graduate Manager. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


The Club held an informal meeting 
on Oct. 14 at the University Club, to 
discuss the question of the extension 
of the franchise in voting for Over- 
seers. The Club, at its meeting in 
Jan., 1897, had already voted in favor 
of a limited extension of the franchise, 
and after a discussion, adopted the 
following resolution unanimously: — 

“ Resolved, That the Harvard Club of Chicago 


re-affirms the position it has already taken in 
favor of the extension of the franchise, and 
further 

* Resolved, That this Club approves the exten- 
sion of the right of voting for Overseers to all 
graduates of five years’ standing from any de- 
partment of the University.” 


The members of the Club are look- 
ing forward with much interest to the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, to be held in St. Louis 
early in December. The prospect that 
President Eliot will be able to attend 
the convention has aroused enthusiasm, 
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and a large delegation will undoubt- 
edly attend the convention from this 
Club. The Club has already taken ac- 
tion towards the selection of delegates. 
Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 

At a recent meeting of the Club, 
memorial resolutions on the late E. A. 
Angell, ’73, who was lost July 4on La 
Bourgogne, were presented by a com- 
mittee consisting of M. S. Greenough, 
C. F. Mabery, and H. N. Fowler. 
Letters from Pres. C. F. Thwing, ’76, 
A. St. J. Newberry, H. P. Eels, and 
G. B. Shepard were also read. 


JAPAN. 

It will doubtless be of interest to 
many of the readers of the Magazine 
to learn that, even in this far-away 
land, the interest of the graduates and 
others who have been connected with 
Harvard University is still sufficient 
to have suggested the formation of a 
Harvard Club here in the capital of 
the Land of the Rising Sun, an idea 
which crystallized on the evening of 
April 30 in the appointment of an or- 
ganizing committee. 

With indefatigable zeal, J. Naka- 
mura, ’95, prepared a list of Harvard 
men, Japanese and American, residing 
in Japan, and even learned of a num- 
ber who at the time were passing 
through Japan on their tour of the 
world. To each of these he sent an 
invitation to a reunion at the Imperial 
Hotel, Tokio, with the result that on 
the appointed evening there were gath- 
ered together twenty-four Harvard 
men,—twelve Japanese and twelve 
Americans, — all of whom, at the busi- 
ness meeting preceding dinner, most 
heartily seconded the proposition to 
form a Harvard Club for the usual 
social purposes of such clubs, and the 
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following were appointed a committee 
to draw up plans and report at a sub- 
sequent meeting: A. M. Knapp, ’60, 
chairman, J. Komura, ’76, K. Kanéko, 
78, J. McD. Gardiner, ’79, Baron C. 
Kikkawa, ’83, with K. Nakamura, 95, 
as secretary. 

On adjourning to the dinner table, 
where crimson boutonniéres were found 
beside each plate, all were seated in 
order of precedence of class, Arthur 
May Knapp, ’60, and Dr. G. H. Tilden, 
’72, facing each other at the middle of 
the long table and in order of classes ; 
the rest were graded down on each side 
to the ends occupied by the younger 
and more recent graduates. 

After dinner, Mr. Knapp, presiding 
as senior member, addressed the meet- 
ing, striking, in a happily worded 
speech, the keynote of the evening 
when he stated that such a meeting 
was to be considered an evidence of 
the bonds that bind together, not only 
Japanese and American sons of Har- 
vard as such, but also our respective 
countries, America and Japan. He 
then introduced Prof. E. F. Fenollosa, 
74, who took as his topic the forma- 
tion of a new civilization, grander than 
any that had yet appeared in history, 
by the amalgamation of the better ele- 
ments of the Occidental and Oriental 
civilizations, the worst elements in each 
being eliminated, an idea broached by 
him some years ago in a poem before 
the Phi Beta Kappa. 

He was followed by Mr. Kanéko, 
Minister of Agriculture andCommerce, 
who had expected to be in Cambridge 
at Commencement this year to receive 
his degree of LL.D., but recent changes 
in the cabinet, of which he had just 
been made a member, compelled him 
to forego this pleasure. After express- 
ing his regrets that such should be the 
case, and thanking alma mater for the 
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honor proffered, as he most felicitously 
claimed, not on account of his personal 
merits, but because of Harvard’s desire 
to honor his country, Japan, he took up 
the theme of the evening, amplifying it 
somewhat by suggesting a triple alli- 
ance of those nations whose interests 
in the Far East were practically iden- 
tical, viz., America, England, and Ja- 
pan. His speech elicited hearty ap- 
plause. Then followed Baron Choki- 
chi Kikkawa, ’83, a member of the 
House of Lords, whose speech dis- 
played the fact that he has lost very 
little of his elegant English diction, 
acquired at Chauncy Hall School and 
Harvard. His bright witticisms were 
greeted with hearty laughter and ap- 
plause. To the toast “Our Visitors,” 


F. G. Curtis, ’90, responded; and the 
formal addresses of the evening were 
brought to a close by Mr. Nakamura, 
who thanked all present for their 
hearty response to his efforts to bring 
Harvard men in Japan into closer re- 


lations, and expressed the sentiments 
of all present when he said he hoped 
this meeting would lead to many others 
in the future equally enjoyable. Many 
of those present lingered until a late 
hour, engaged in recounting reminis- 
cences of Cambridge in years gone by, 
and eagerly inquiring of changes that 
had taken place in recent years. 

Beside those mentioned above, there 
were present T. Megata, ’74, Govern- 
ment Delegate in the Imperial Diet, 
now sitting, J. Komura, ’76, Vice-Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, S. Isawa and 
K. Nakayama, ’78, F. E. Simpson, ’79, 
Dr. S. Isawa and C. Wheeler, ’90, A. 
M. Griswold, ’92, G. B. Blake, F. S. 
Blake, and A. T. Knapp, ’93, N. Kishi- 
moto, ’94, M. Kasahara, M. Hisa, and 
S. Ikeda, ’95. 

It is sincerely hoped that Harvard 
men, when visiting Japan, will let some 
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member of the committee know of their 
arrival, when it will be the pleasure of 
members of the Club to do all in their 
power to make their stay as interesting 
and pleasant as possible. 


J. McD. Gardiner, ’79. 


ToxIo. 

MINNESOTA. 

The annual meeting was held Oct. 
15 at the Minneapolis Club. During 
the past year two members have died, 
Dr. Robert Archibald Wheaton, m ’90, 
on Feb. 13, and Benjamin Irving Stan- 
ton, / 81, on Sept. 13. Mr. Stanton 
was a graduate of Union College, 
where his father was a professor. Dr. 
Wheaton was a native of Minnesota. 
His father was a well-known news- 
paper editor, and an older brother, also 
a graduate of the Medical School, is a 
skilful surgeon. The Club adopted a 
minute in memory of each, that relat- 
ing to Dr.. Wheaton being reported 
from a committee by its chairman, Dr. 
Wn. Davis, ’76, and that relating to 
Mr. Stanton being reported from a 
committee by its chairman, F. B. Tif- 
fany, 77. Previous to this year, only 
three deaths of members have been 
recorded, viz., Dr. Winthrop Miller, 
°73, in 1884 ; William Barrett, ’59, in 
1888 ; and Dr. G.. F. French, ’59, in 
1897. 

The Club unanimously elected as an 
honorary member Herbert Putnam, 
’83, formerly an active member of this 
club, but now librarian of the Boston 
Public Library. The constitution of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs was ap- 
proved by vote. The Secretary hav- 
ing completed ten years of continuous 
service in that office, in his annual 
report asked to have his successor 
elected. This request was voted down, 
but the constitution was amended so 
as to provide for a new office, that of 
recording secretary, and E. B. Young, 
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’85, was unanimously elected to it. The 
old officers were reélected, viz., Pres., 
Samuel Hill, ’79; vice-pres., F. B. 
Tiffany, "77; sec. and treas., H. B. 
Wenzell, ’75. 

At the dinner, which was served im- 
mediately after the business meeting, 
there were twenty-six persons present. 
E.S.Waters, ’59, presided at one end of 
the long table, while Dr. C. K. Bartlett, 
m 52, oceupied the otherend. During 
the dinner the president of the Club 
presented to it a loving-cup, which was 
accepted in behalf of the Club by the 
vice-president. The cup was then filled 
and started upon its circuit round the 
table. The cup is of silver, and is six 
and one half inches in height. The 
diameter of the bowl is seven inches. 
There are three handles, each project- 
ing three inches beyond the bowl. The 
inscriptions are in the three subdivi- 
sions of the exterior formed by these 
handles. One subdivision contains a 
copy of the College seal, about three 
inches in diameter ; another has these 
lines from Kipling’s poem of “ East 
and West”: — 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, 

nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to 

face, tho’ they come from the 
ends of the earth ! 
These inscriptions were selected by the 
donor. Between these two is the main 
inscription, which, in the absence of 
Mr. Hill from the State, was cut under 
the supervision of the Secretary, and 
is as follows: — 
Harvard Club of Minnesota 
from 
The Founder 
Samuel Hill 
1879-1898. 
Mr. Hill and A. M. Keith, ’73, are the 
only persons still living who were pre- 
sent when the first club in Minnesota 
was organized. The rest of the even- 
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ing was spent in proposing toasts, and 
in listening to responses from various 
members. At its close “Auld Lang 
Syne ” was sung in the customary man- 
ner of Harvard men. The general 
opinion among the members is that 
the meeting was one of the pleasantest 
which we have held. 
Henry B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. 

The Poughkeepsie Harvard Club 
held its third annual dinner on Noy. 
11 at the Nelson House. Among those 
present were H. P. Amen, ’79, princi- 
pal of Exeter Academy, formerly of 
Riverview Academy in this city, Prof. 
W. K. Mott, of Claverack, Prof. T.C. 
Smith, 92, of Vassar, Archdeacon 
Prescott Evarts, ’81, of Wappingers 
Falls, Prof. D. T. Clarke, ’92, Prof. 
Dubois Tooker, 94, of Riverview 
Academy, the Rev. W. B. Hill, ’79, 
Frank Hasbrouck, and Peter Hulme, 
"72, Irving Elting, ’78, W. H. Booth, 
84, Edmund Platt, and Wm. Ropes, 
88, I. E. Bingham, ’89, H. C. Plum, 
’96, Silas Hinkley, Marshall Holbrook, 
Raymond Frost, and Owen Roberts. 

Edmund Platt, ’88, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The annual meeting, with dinner, 
was held at the “ De Logerot,” New- 
port, on Aug. 24. The usual routine 
business was transacted, including the 
annual appropriation for distributing 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine to 
several libraries in the State, and the 
following officers were elected for the 
year: Pres., Frederick Bradley, d ’86; 
vice-pres., J. P. Farnsworth, ’81; sec. 
for Providence, L. F. Snow, ’89; sec. 
for Newport, H. W. Gillett, d ’85; 
treas., R. M. Franklin, ’91; cor. sec., 
G. T. Swarts, m ’79; poet, W. W. 
Bailey ; librarian, W. W. Covell, ’92. 
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By a standing vote, resolutions on 
the death of Claudius B. Farnsworth, 
prepared by a committee previously 
appointed, were unanimously adopted. 

After the business meeting, dinner 
was served, the guests of the Club be- 
ing Judge Robert Grant, ’73, of the 
Board of Overseers, Mr. John Ken- 
drick Bangs, and the Hon. H. W. 
Bookstaver. 

After dinner, the President referred 
gracefully to many matters of interest 
to the Club and to Harvard men, and 
then introduced the guest of the even- 
ing, Judge Grant, who touched upon 
many points of interest, and dwelt at 
some length upon the rapid growth of 
the Professional Schools in the last 
twenty-five years, and the problem 
now before the University in relation to 
the extension of the franchise to these 
departments, placing himself on record 
as favoring the extension of the fran- 
chise to the professional departments. 

Mr. John Kendrick Bangs was next 
presented as a representative of Co- 
lumbia, and of the “Club of United 
Shades.” He responded in typical 
Bangs style for both, following with 
appreciative words for our alma mater, 
pointing his remarks with some very 
interesting comparisons drawn from 
recent events and the parts taken by 
well-known Harvard alumni. The 
Hon. H. W. Bookstaver spoke for 
Rutgers College, referring to the fact 
that the beginnings of what is now 
Rutgers College antedated Harvard 
by some four years. He remarked 
specially upon the high standing of 
the Harvard Law School. The Hon. 
D. B. Fearing, ’82, spoke for St. Mark’s 
School, of which he is a trustee. 

Prof. L. F. Snow, ’89, Dean of the 
Women’s College, Brown University, 
responded with a stirring speech for 
that department and university. 
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J. S. Brown, ’92, spoke for the 
Law School, and Rev. G. W. Cutter, 
t ’68, responded for the Divinity 
School. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, 
further speeches were dispensed with, 
and the company joined in singing 
“ Auld Lang Syne” to close a most 
enjoyable evening. 


Henry W. Gillett, d ’85, See. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

No regular quarterly meeting of 
this Club was held in July of this year, 
but on Sept. 2 the Club gave a dinner 
in honor of Prof. Wm. James, who had 
come to California at the invitation of 
the Philosophical Society of Berkeley. 
The attendance at the dinner was un- 
usually large, there being present 80 
men, of whom 58 were Harvard men, 
and 43 were members of this Club. 
The Hon. W. H. Beatty, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of California, 
and the Hon. R. C. Harrison, one of 
the associate justices of the same 
court, Pres. M. O. Kellogg, Prof. T. 
R. Bacon, and Prof. C. M. Gayley, of 
the University of California, and Pres. 
D. S. Jordan and Prof. G. E. Howard, 
of Stanford University, were present 
as guests. Among the others present 
were Mr. Caspar Whitney and Mr. 
Charles Palache. The Harvard men 
present included D. Urquhart, ’79, N. 
Brigham, ’79, L. R. E. Paulin, ’83, A. 
C. Miller, p ’88, W. E. Ritter, p 91, 
R. C. Wood, 791, R. W. Harrison, 95, 
A. C. Potter, 95, G. Creelman, 96, 
M. E. Griffin [’96], C. K. Moore, ’97, 
W. Denman, / ’97, W. T. Reid, Jr., 
1901. The dinner was one of the 
most enjoyable the Club has had for 
along time. Speeches were made by 
Prof. James, Chief Justice Beatty, 
President Kellogg, President Jordan, 
Prof. Bacon, Prof. Howard, and the 
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Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 48. In the 

intervals between the speeches, N. 

Brigham, ’79, sang several songs. 
Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 


Editor. 
1826. 

The oldest living graduate of Har- 
vard, Dr. W. L. Russell, of Barre, was 
99 years old on Oct. 28. He is still 
enjoying a serene and happy old age, 
according to the latest accounts of his 
daily life as given in the local papers. 
Lately he had as his guest his brother, 
James Russell, of Lowell, aged 91, 
and “together they played whist and 
croquet, climbed apple-trees, filling 
their pockets with the fruit, went in 
swimming, took a tramp of about four 
miles after the cows, picking 10 quarts 
of blackberries on the way, and then 
going to a corn roast in the evening, 
followed by an old-fashioned shake- 
down in the kitchen, and another 
round of whist.” 


1831. 


Henry White Pickering, who died 
Aug. 15, was born in Salem in 1811. 
On leaving college, he became an in- 
structor in Chauncy Hall School, re- 
maining till 1834, when he opened a 
school of his own. In 1835 he mar- 
ried Frances Diana Goddard, daughter 
of Nathaniel Goddard, of Boston. He 
afterwards entered the counting-room 
of his father-in-law on Constitution 
Wharf, and in 1845 he began the busi- 
ness of stockbroker at 48, now 50, 
State St., in which business he con- 
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tinued until 1876. In 1847 he was 
elected president of the Boston Stock 
Exchange, which position he filled 
until 1852, and which he twice subse- 
quently filled, from 1857 to 1860, and 
from 1864 to1870. In January, 1876, 
Mr. Pickering gave up his office in 
State St. to become the president of 
the Old Boston National Bank, situ- 
ated in the building where had been 
his office for 30 years previous, and 
continued at the head of the latter in- 
stitution until January, 1891, when he 
resigned, as he said, “ before I become 
so old that my friends want to get rid 
of me;” but he continued as one of the 
board of directors until his death. 
During his active business career he 
served several terms in the Common 
Council of Roxbury before its annexa- 
tion to Boston, and after that date was 
a member of the same body in Boston. 
He was also a member of the first 
license commission of Boston, and for 
some years was one of the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor. He was diree- 
tor for many years in the Music Hall 
Association, whose building was erected 
through the influence of the Harvard 
Musical Society, of which he was one 
of the originators, and the only one on 
the active list at the time of his death. 
His love of music was a prominent 
trait in his character. During his Har- 
vard life he was actively interested in 
all the musical events there, and after 
seeing its musical society safely insti- 
tuted he became its president in 1852, 
and continued in that position until 
1877. Formany years he had regular 
weekly concerts in his home, in which 
he always took part on the flute, his 
favorite instrument, and to which he 
would invite a few appreciative friends. 
It was his delight to seek deserving 
musicians to join him on these occa- 
sions, to whom his encouragement and 
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unostentatious generosity were a bless- 
ing. He was the oldest graduate pre- 
sent last Commencement. His grand- 
father, Timothy Pickering, 1763, was 
secretary of war and of state in Wash- 
ington’s cabinet. 


1834. 


Hiram Wellington, who died at Rox- 
bury on Aug. 17, was the oldest of the 
three survivors of the Class. He was 
born March 14, 1806, at Lexington, 
and was the son of David and Rebecca 
(Stearns) Wellington. After leaving 
college, he spent two years in Maine, 
teaching for a term at a Castine pri- 
vate school, and spending the other 
year reading law in the office of J. W. 
Hathaway at Ellsworth. He com- 
pleted his law studies at the Law 
School in 1838, and, upon being ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk bar the same 
summer, opened an office in Boston, 
where he had since resided and prac- 
ticed his profession. He married 
Anne A. Hudson in October, 1851. 


1839. 


Dr. E. E. Hate, Sec. 
39 Highland St., Roxbury. 

Samuel Eliot was born in Boston 
Dec. 22, 1821. He was the son of 
William Havard Eliot, 15, a dis- 
tinguished man of affairs in Boston, 
who might be called one of the men 
who made a great city out of a little 
town. He was the son of the Samuel 
Eliot who founded the Eliot professor- 
ship of Greek Literature. Samuel 
Eliot graduated the first scholar in the 
class of 1839, facile princeps. After 
graduating, he spent two years in a 
Boston counting-house, when a failure 
of his health made it necessary for 
him to go to Madeira; and he fol- 
lowed this journey by four years in 
Europe. While in Rome he formed 
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the design of devoting his younger life 
to “ The History of Liberty.” Of this 
work he published four volumes ; they 
show the mark of being the work of a 
young man, and in after life he would 
have expressed regret, perhaps, that 
he had printed them so early; but they 
are valuable studies on the subjects 
which they propose to themselves, and 
they make one wish that he had given 
more of his life afterwards to historical 
study. Returning to Boston, he was 
married in 1853 to Miss Emily Otis, 
who was the daughter of William 
Foster Otis, 21. In 1856 he became 
professor of History and Political Sci- 
ence in Trinity College, and was its 
president from 1860 to 1864, and until 
1874 a lecturer on Constitutional Law 
and Political Science. Before this 
time, however, he had again made his 
home in Boston, and had accepted a 
position of even wider influence as the 
head of the Girls’ High School. In the 
years 1878-80 he was the superintend- 
ent of education for the city of Boston. 
Since that time he has been in the pub- 
lic service as one of the directors of 
the McLean Hospital, of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, of the Per- 
kins Institution, of the Kindergarten 
for the Blind, as president of the Bible 
Society, and in many other functions 
which have proved his public spirit, his 
generosity, and his untiring industry. 
He received the degree of LL. D. from 
Columbia in 1863, and from Harvard 
in 1880. He was an Overseer from 
1866 to 1877. He died at Beverly 
Farms on Sept. 14. 


1844. 
EpwARD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
Cohasset. 
Thomas S. Blair died in Pittsburg, 
Pa., Oct. 22. He was born in Kittan- 
ning, Pa., Nov. 20,1825. After grad- 
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uating at the Western University of 
Pennsylvania in 1843, he entered the 
Senior Class at Harvard, graduating 
in 1844. He then entered the service 
of Schoenberger & Co., ironmasters, 
at Pittsburg, became a partner in the 
firm, and continued in that occupation 
till 1884. Since his retirement, he has 
devoted himself to political economy 
and philosophy, and has traveled ex- 
tensively. In 1896 he published a 
work entitled ‘‘ Human Progress.” In 
1847 he married Virginia H. Dike, of 
Steubenville, O., who died in 1878. 
Three children survive him. He was 
a member of the British Iron and Steel 
Institute, of the British Economic 
Association, and of the American 
Philosophical Society, and a fellow 
of the Imperial Institute of Great 
Britain. 


1845. 
C. W. Foxrsom, Sec. 
19 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Dr. James Waldock died at his home 
in Roxbury on Sept. 2. He was born on 
Washington St., nearly opposite Avery 
St., Boston, and received his early 
education in the Boston public schools. 
He graduated from Harvard in 1845, 
and from the Harvard Medical School 
in 1852. He taught school for some 
time, and was principal of the Derby 
Academy, Hingham. He practiced 
medicine in Roxbury, where he re- 
mained until the civil war, when he 
was commissioned surgeon of the 4th 
Massachusetts Regiment, Dec. 26, 
1862 ; he was mustered out Aug. 28, 
1863. He served in the Red River 
campaign under Gen. Banks, and was 
taken prisoner. After the war he did 
not resume practice. He represented 
the Roxbury district on the Boston 
school board for several terms. He 
never married. 
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1846. 
C. E. Guinn, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Dr. John Stearns, formerly of Bos. 
ton, died in Chevy Chase, a suburb of 
Washington, D.C.,on Oct.15. After 
graduating in 1846, he took his degree 
in the Medical School in 1860. He 
distinguished himself in his profes- 
sional capacity during the civil war, 
and received the medal awarded by 
Congress to surgeons who served with 
honor throughout the campaign. Upon 
one occasion, when he returned to 
Washington at the close of arduous 
service in the fever-stricken hospitals 
on the Mississippi River, Surgeon- 
General Barnes is reported to have 
said to him: “Choose your own place. 
It is not for me to assign you to duty,” 
the General giving as a reason the fact 
that, for a year and a half, ina hot and 
unwholesome climate, Dr. Stearns had 
ably performed his medical duty as a 
volunteer, using in the mean time every 
penny of his pay to provide comforts 
for the sick and dying men under 
his charge. He was surgeon of the 
4th Mass. Heavy Artillery, Nov. 14, 
1864, and was mustered out June 17, 
1865. He leaves a widow, two sons, 
John Warren and Robert Cary, and 
three daughters, Mrs. Frederick Reed 
Estes, Priscilla, and Janet. — Senator 
G. F. Hoar declined the U. S. ambas- 
sadorship to Great Britain. During 
1899 he will contribute his reminis- 
cences to Scribner’s. 


1847. 
A. P. CHAMBERLAINE, Sec. 
Concord. 

George William Phillips, actuary of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
died at Rocky Hill, N. J., Sept. 27. 
He had been actuary of the Equita- 
ble since its organization. He was a 
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native of Salem. He was a prominent 
member of the Actuarial Society of 
America. His father was at one time 
U. S. senator from Massachusetts. 
His brother, recently dead, was min- 
ister to the Hawaiian Islands. 


1850. 
Joun Nos ez, Sec. pro tem. 
Court House, Boston. 

The Hon. T. J. Coolidge has re- 
signed the treasurership of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co., to which he 
was elected in 1876. During the 
autumn he was in Canada, as a mem- 
ber of the Joint High Commission. — 
J. C. Carter is president of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

E. K. Buttrick’s address is South 
Milwaukee, Wis. — J. H. Choate, by 
invitation of the Suffolk Bar Associa- 
tion, delivered Oct. 15 an address at 
the unveiling of the statue of his fa- 
ther’s cousin, Rufus Choate, L. S., ’20, 
in the court-house in Boston. He is 
also president of the American Bar 
Association, and delivered an address 
on “Trial by Jury” at its annual 
meeting. — H. K. Oliver has returned 
from his summer trip to Europe. — 
E. A. Rodgers died in a hospital in 
San Francisco, June 29, after amputa- 
tion of a leg, made needful by a dis- 
ease of long standing. His life was 
not written in the Class-Book, and but 
little has ever been heard from him. 
He entered college from Wells River, 
Vt., at which place he studied law and 
took part in politics after graduation. 
Soon afterwards he went to Califor- 
nia, and settled in Sonora, Tuolumne 
County, where he practiced law in the 
civil and criminal courts till his death. 
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He was at one time district attorney of 
his county, and had served in the State 
legislature. He was born at New- 
bury, Vt., Oct. 20, 1825. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Prof. J. M. Peirce is spending his 
sabbatical year in Europe. 


1855. 
E. H. Assort, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

L. A. Jones has been appointed by 
Gov. Wolcott judge of the new Mass. 
court of registration under the Torrens 
act. — Henry Sidney Everett died at 
Brighton, England, on Oct.6. He was 
a son of Edward Everett,’11, and was 
born in 1834 at Charlestown. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1855, and 
served in the civil war as aide-de- 
camp, with rank of major, on Gen. 
Saxton’s staff. In 1877 Mr. Everett 
was appointed secretary of legation in 
Berlin, serving under Bayard Taylor 
and A. D. White. After leaving this 
post he was appointed chief of the 
Diplomatic Bureau of the State De- 
partment at Washington, where he re- 
mained seven years. Since his resig- 
nation he had lived abroad and in 
Boston and Washington. He leavesa 
widow and five children. — J. M. Sea- 
well was the Democratic nominee for 
Superior Court judge in San Francisco. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Secretary Long is reported to have 
declined the ambassadorship to Great 
Britain. — Prof. G. M. Searle has been 
appointed director of the Vatican Ob- 
servatory, Rome. — Livingstone Stone 
is superintendent of the U. S. Fish 
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Hatchery at Cape Vincent, N.Y. A 
fourth edition of his work on “Do- 
mesticated Trout” has recently been 
issued ; and during the spring The Fish- 
ing Gazette printed a series of articles 
by. him. 


News from 


1858. 
JAMEs C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

The Secretary’s Sixth Report, issued 
at Commencement in a bound volume 
of nearly 150 pages, contains bio- 
graphical sketches of the 93 graduate 
and 26 non-graduate members of the 
Class. Of the former, 55 were living; 
of the latter, 17. The names of the 
members as undergraduates, with their 
addresses, are reprinted from the col- 
lege catalogues. Then follow the pro- 
grammes of “exhibitions,” lists of 
prizes and Class officers, the Class Day 
and Commencement programmes, so- 
ciety rolls, etc. Five members of the 
Class —S. H. Eells, J. J. Lowell, E. 
B. Mason, H. L. Patten, and H. A. 
Richardson — fell in the civil war. 
A portrait of Lieut. J. J. Lowell, who 
was also the first scholar in the Class, 
forms the frontispiece to this report. 
Ep. — A portrait of Prof. B. L. Cilley, 
painted by Robert Gordon Hardie, 
has been presented to Phillips Exeter 
Academy by alumni of the Acad- 
emy.— Winslow Warren presided at 
the October meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club in Boston. — J. L. Gardner 
has been elected a director of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., and 
he succeeds the late John M. Forbes 
as chairman of the board of directors 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
R. R. Co.—Gen. A. S. Hartwell, of 
Honolulu, was in Boston in October. 
—Wm. Elliott, Dem., has been re- 
elected to Congress from the 1st South 
Carolina district. 
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1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Gov. Wolcott has appointed F. W. 
Hunnewell a trustee of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, Boston, — 
Gen. S. M. Weld declined the appoint- 
ment by Pres. McKinley to the board 
to investigate the conduct of the war. 
— Gen. C. A. Whittier is reported to be 

n his way home from the Philippines. 
—Julius Dexter died suddenly of 
heart disease in Cincinnati, O., on Oct. 
21. He was born there Sept. 23, 1840, 
While in college he rowed on the 
crew. After graduation he returned 
to Cincinnati, read law with Rufus 
King, and, on being admitted to the 
bar, practiced in partnership with 
E. L. Anderson. He soon became 
prominent in public works of all kinds, 
and for thirty years was Cincinnati’s 
leading citizen. He was president of 
the Board of Sinking Fund Trustees, 
and of the Cincinnati Museum ; vice- 
president of the Commercial Club; 
treasurer of the Queen City Club; 
chairman of the Building Committee 
of the Music Hall ; a promoter of the 
May Festival Association and of the 
Zoological Garden. For many years 
he was president of the Cincinnati 
Harvard Club. He represented his 
city in the Ohio Senate, and last year 
was the candidate of the Gold Demo- 
erats for governor of Ohio. Until the 
nomination of Blaine in 1884, he had 
been a Republican ; then he joined the 
Mugwump or Cleveland Democratic 
party. In spite of his many duties in 
the public places enumerated, he found 
time for general charitable work, and 
held important financial trusts. He 
was president of the C. H. & D. Rail- 
road. He was an ardent promoter of 
the Ohio Historical Society, and a cor- 
responding member of the Mass. His- 
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torical Society. —H. A. Clapp has 
delivered at the Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton, a course of lectures on Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. 
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1861. 
Rev. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Franklin Weld was drowned in Loch 
Lomond, near St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, Aug. 28, 1898, — Dr. H. P. Bow- 
ditch received the degree of LL. D. 
from the University of Edinburgh last 
July ; and in August, while attending 
the meeting of the International Zo- 
ological Conference in Cambridge, 
England, he was honored with the 
degree of D. Se. by the University of 
Cambridge. 

1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Prof. C. L. Smith is now dean of 
the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences. — C. W. Amory has been elected 
treasurer of the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Co. 

1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

W. R. Livermore, chief engineer of 
the 7th Army Corps, has been pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel in the regu- 
lar army.—R. T. Lincoln is acting 
president of Pullman’s Palace Car Co. 
He declined to serve on the War In- 
vestigation Board. 


1865. 
T. Frank. BROWNELL, Sec. 

120 Broadway, New York. 
Commander C. J. Train has been 
detached from the U. S. auxiliary 
cruiser Prairie, and ordered to the 
Puritan. — G. B. Russell has moved 
his residence from Plymouth to Ja- 
maica Plain. — John Greenough re- 
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tired Sept. 1 from the firm of Poor 
& Greenough, and from active busi- 
ness. 
1869. F 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

J. J. Myers, Rep., has been re- 
elected to the Mass. House. — Prof. 
J. D. Brannan’s address is 3 Berkeley 
St., Cambridge. — Francis Rawle has 
been reélected treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. — Nathaniel 
Childs died at the Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 27. He was born 
in Charlestown, and, after graduat- 
ing with the Class, he was for two 
years principal in the Lexington High 
School, resigning to become a reporter 
on the Boston Traveler. He subse- 
quently became city editor, and then 
musical and dramatic editor on that 
newspaper. His first venture as @ 
playwright was Chums, in which he 
played at the benefit for the family of 
Harry Murdoch, who lost his life in 
the Brooklyn Theatre fire, December, 
1876. Mrs. J. R. Vincent was also in 
the cast. Next he wrote a burlesque 
of Hiawatha, which was produced at 
the Boston Museum. The Corsair, and 
Dreams, or Fun in a Photograph Gal- 
lery, followed. In addition to writing 
plays, Childs served alternately as 
manager or press agent of several com- 
panies and stars, —as Maggie Moore, 
Janauschek, Roland Reed, Lilian 
Spencer, and Minnie Palmer. For 
several years he was connected with 
the Tremont Theatre, Boston; on 
Irving’s last tour in the United States 
he was press agent. Last winter he 
was manager of one of Frohman’s 
companies which played Never A gain. 
This autumn he had charge of the Way 
Down East company. His home was 
in Somerville, where a widow survives 
him. 





































1875. 
JupGE W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

The Class has recently lost three 
members, viz., Thomas Cary Felton, 
died at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, April 13, 1898. He 
was the son of Christopher Columbus 
(President of Harvard College) and 
Mary Louise (Cary) Felton, and was 
born at Cambridge, 1855. After gra- 
duation he engaged in stock-farming 
in Virginia; in work at the Astor Li- 
brary in New York city from Decem- 
ber, 1878, to July, 1879; and more 
recently in the collection of works of 
art in Europe.— Walter Lloyd Jeffries, 
died August 30, 1898, in Boston. After 
graduating he attended lectures at the 
Harvard Law School for one year, 
and then entered business with his fa- 
ther. In 1878 he, with his father and 
brother, established the firm of John 
Jeffries & Sons, brokers in Boston and 
Western real estate and mortgages, 
and they continued in business until 
his death. He was an officer in several 
yacht clubs, a member of the Somerset 
Club, and was much interested in the 
study of heraldry and genealogy. — 
John Charles Holman, who was with 
us fora short time during our Fresh- 
man year, died at Hastings, Minn., on 
May 18. He had been in poor health 
for some time. He left the Class on 
account of illness, and reéntered col- 
lege and graduated with the Class of 
1876. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

W. H. Moody made the principal 
speech at the Republican State Con- 
vention in Massachusetts. He has 
been reélected to Congress from the 
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Essex district. —E. M. Wheelwright 
has been appointed architect for the 
new West Boston bridge, and in com- 
pany with City Engineer Jackson, of 
Boston, is traveling in Europe to 
make studies of the design.— A. W. 
Longfellow, Jr., has been appointed 
architect of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Co. — Rockwood Hoar was nomi- 
nated for district attorney by the Re- 
publicans of Worcester County. —H. 
S. Boutell, Rep., has been reélected to 
Congress from Chicago.—G. N. El- 
dredge returned in early October to 
Seattle, Wash., with the geological 
survey party under his charge. He 
had been in the Cook’s Inlet country, 
and is said to have discovered the 
highest mountain in North America. 
The peak, which towers far above 
Mt. St. Elias, is situated in Alaska, to 
the right of the Sushita River. The 
government topographer took triangu- 
lations of the elevations, ascertaining 
the height of the peak to be more than 
20,000 feet. The mountain was named 
“Bullshae,” a word spoken by the 
Indian guide of the party upon first 
beholding the mountain. The mem- 
bers of the party are reported to have 
expressed the opinion that an ascent 
of Bullshae would be almost impossi- 
ble, so precipitous are its sides. 


1877. 
Joun F. Ty er, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Melville Bull, Republican, has been 
reélected to Congress from the 1st 
Rhode Island district. — Prof. E. H. 
Strobel’s address is 67 Sparks St.,Cam- 
bridge. — Charles James Underwood 
died in Boston on Aug. 9, aged 44.— ~ 
T. W. Kenefick, Democrat, has been 
elected to the Mass. Senate from 
Palmer. 
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1878. 
JoserH C. WuitTNEy, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 
L. N. Littauer, Republican, has been 
reélected to Congress from the 22d 
New York District. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. A. Alger was the Democratic Fu- 
sion candidate for governor of Wyo- 
ming. He is serving his second term 
as mayor of Sheridan, Wyo. — G. v. L. 
Meyer is president of the Essex County 
Agricultural Society, and chairman of 
the Mass. Commissioners to the Paris 
Exposition of 1900.— The Rev. H.N. 
Kinney is at Phenix, Arizona, in search 
of health.. W. D. Howard is there 
also, and for the same purpose. —C. 
F. Sprague, Republican, has been re- 
elected to Congress from the 11th 
Mass. district. —C. H. Blood has been 
elected to the Mass. House from Fitch- 
burg. — Dr. F. W. Anthony is associate 
medical examiner for Haverhill. — J. 
McD. Gardiner is in Japan; his ad- 
dress is 40 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 


1880. 
JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

C. B. Blair has been appointed 
referee, under the new bankruptcy 
act, for one of the Michigan districts. 
—C.S. Davis has been appointed Ex- 
aminer for Plymouth County by the 
new Land Registration Court of Massa- 
chusetts. — A. B. Hart has been chosen 
president of the New England Teach- 
ers’ Association. — F. B. Keene re- 
ceived the Republican nomination for 
the State legislature in the First As- 
sembly District in Milwaukee. — Col. 
Wm. A. Pew is still (Nov. 5) with his 
command (8th Mass. Inf. U.S. V.), at 
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Camp Hamilton, Lexington, Ky. — 
The Secretary calls attention to change 
of address. —C. G. Washburn received 
the Republican nomination for the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate from the Worcester 
District, and was elected. — Richard 
Trimble is secretary and treasurer of 
the Federal Steel Co. — Russell Brad- 
ford is a candidate for nomination as 
mayor of Cambridge. — On Nov. 8, 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Rep., was 
elected governor of New York, after 
a remarkable canvass ; plurality about 
18,000 over Van Wyck. 


1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Secretary’s fifth report, issued 
in October, is as complete and detailed 
as its predecessors. The biographical 
sketches cover the seven years since 
the Fourth Report, with memoirs of 
R. Sprague, Goddard, Bliss, H. E. 
Seaver, Agnew, Corse, Stewardson, 
and Hobbs. Of the 269 men con- 
nected with the Class, 27 have died. 
The proportion of residents in New 
England has decreased, and that of 
residents in the Middle and Western 
States has increased. In the list of 
occupations we find that, whereas 46 
members were lawyers in 1884, only 
36 are lawyers in 1898 ; the number 
in business, on the contrary, has risen 
from 34 in 1881 to 52, and in the min- 
istry from 10 to 15. It would be inter- 
esting to analyze the latter change. 
$6414 have been paid and $220 are 
still owing to the Class Fund, the 
capital value of which is now only 
$4757.19; the Secretary urges new sub- 
scriptions. W. C. Lane, the College 
Librarian, contributes an account of 
“The University During the Last Seven 
Years, 1891-98,” which fills nearly 40 
pages with well-arranged, interesting 
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facts. The Secretary has compiled a 
bibliography of the members of the 
Class for the same period, — a work 
the magnitude of which can be inferred 
from the fact that it includes, in many 
cases, the titles of articles in weekly 
journals. Of the graduate members 
49, and of the non-graduates 15, are 
unmarried; 13 of the 191 graduates 
and 14 of the 78 non-graduates have 
died, and there have been 337 children. 
Minutes of class meetings and dinners, 
a “residence directory,” a financial 
statement, and a list of addresses 
complete the Report. Ep,—H. E. 
Scott has severed his connection with 
St. Paul’s School, and is residing in 
Cambridge. — H. W. Winkley has 
been called to the rectorship of Trin- 
ity Church, Branford, Conn. —N. L. 
Robinson prepared a statement ad- 
dressed to the National Council of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity in be- 
half of the petition from the Faculty 
of St. Lawrence University. —E. H. 
Baker has been elected a member of 
the governing committee of the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange ; he is one of the 
incorporators of the new Central Ver- 
mont R. R. Co. — Frederick Joy, Re- 
publican, was elected to the Mass. 
Senate from the 5th Middlesex sena- 
torial district. — Dr. De L. Rochester, 
of Buffalo, is a member of the coun- 
cil of the New York State Medical 
Association. — R. C. Sturgis is presi- 
dent of the Boston Architectural Club. 
— Henry Norman succeeds the late 
Harold Frederic as London corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, 
Boston Herald, and other papers. — 
A. C. Tubbs is president of the Tal- 
lant Banking Co. of San Francisco. — 
Clarence Stetson is in Paris, repre- 
senting the Cosmopolitan Magazine. — 
G. M. Ward is president of Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla. 
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1882. 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

R. C. Parsons, Jr., is second secre- 
tary of the U. S. Legation at Rome, 
Italy. — E. W. Baker, in addition to 
being private secretary to Congress- 
man Sprague, ’79, has succeeded to 
the position held so many years by his 
late father, that of town clerk of 
Brookline. — A sketch of Sherman 
Hoar will be found elsewhere in this 
magazine.— Philip (Moen) Washburn, 
who died at Denver, Colo., Oct. 6, was 
the son of the late C. F. Washburn, of 
Worcester, and was born there Aug. 
2, 1861. He graduated from the 
High School there in 1878, and entered 
Harvard with our class. While in col- 
lege he belonged to the Institute of 
1770, Hasty Pudding Club, D. K. E,, 
Alpha Delta Phi, St. Paul’s Society, 
Historical Society, Natural History 
Society, Harvard Union, was an editor 
of the Echo, and a director of the Din- 
ing Association in Memorial Hall. At 
graduation he received honors in His 
tory. 1882-83 he spent in New York 
as a member of the Union Theological 
Seminary, in University Place. On 
June 5, 1883, he married Miss Miriam 
Phillips Storrs, the youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, 
and shortly after that they sailed for 
Europe. After some time spent in 
travel he studied for two semesters at 
the Friedrich-Wilhelm University in 
Berlin, and in the autumn of 1884 
went to England and studied at Cam- 
bridge University. Returning to this 
country in November, 1885, he was 
ordained priest in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and in 1887 became 
assistant rector at All Saints’ Church, 
Worcester, and shortly after was made 
rector of St. John’s Church at North- 
ampton. Here he was a beloved pas- 
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tor, doing excellent work particularly 
among the young men, being instru- 
mental in the erection of a gymna- 
sium for their use; and he was a mem- 
ber of the school committee of the 
town. He was troubled with weak 
lungs, and, as his health began to fail, 
he resigned his parish June 1, 1893, 
and removed to Colorado Springs, and 
in October took charge of St. Stephen’s 
Church in that city. Here he remained 
as rector till a short time before his 
death, when he was obliged to give up 
all active work. He was one of the 
trustees of Colorado College. He 
had five daughters, — Mary, Miriam 
Storrs, Ruth Wendell, Eleanor Phil- 
lips, and Margaret Salter, three of 
whom survive. Some years ago he 
dropped his middle name of Moen. — 
Robert Luce, Rep., has been elected 
to the Mass. House, from Somerville. 


1883. 
FrepErIck NIcHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Dr. Charles Pomeroy Worcester died 
of consumption at his home in New- 
tonville on Oct. 9. The son of John 
and Elizabeth C. [Pomeroy] Worces- 
ter, he was born in Newtonville, April 
26, 1861, and attended the Newton 
public schools until his entrance at 
Harvard with our class. Graduating 
at the Medical School in 1887, he con- 
tinued as instructor in the Chemical 
Department from 1888 till his death, 
having also served for the past six 
years as secretary of the Medical 
Faculty. He had been connected with 
the Chemical Department of the State 
Board of Health since 1889, and for 
the past seven years had been chief 
analyst of the Board, having had 
charge of the examination of foods 
and drugs for adulteration. A large 
amount of his time was devoted to the 
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charitable work of the State, and his 
unsparing labors in this direction un- 
doubtedly contributed to shorten his 
life. He was one of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the State Reform Schools, 
having been first appointed to this 
position by Gov. Russell, and later re- 
appointed by Gov. Wolcott; and his 
kindly personal influence has guided 
and encouraged many an unfortunate 
ward of the State. —J. R. Brackett 
has been delivering at Johns Hopkins 
University a series of weekly lectures 
on “ The Problems of Public Aid, Char- 
ity, and Corrections.” This course, 
which has attracted much attention, 
has interested not only the students, 
but also many of the clergy and other 
citizens who are trying to solve social 
problems. It is planned for the class 
to visit each month some one institu- 
tion in Baltimore, to note the methods 
used, to find out the exact situation as 
regards the inmates, and to show the 
community just what conditions exist 
within its boundaries, and how they 
may be analyzed and remedied along 
the lines of municipal reform. — G. 
D. Burrage formed on Nov. 1 a part- 
nership with Albert F. Hayden, under 
the firm name of Burrage & Hayden, 
and will remove his law office, on Dee. 
1, from 27 Kilby St. to 31 Brazer’s 
Building, 27 State St., Boston. — Asst. 
Prof. Edward Cummings will have 
charge of two full courses in the De- 
partment of Economics during the 
year 1898-99. He will also assist in 
conducting another full course, Out- 
lines of Economics, and a weekly semi- 
nary to consider the special subject 
of Socialism and Communism, and, in 
addition, a half course in the English 
Department, consisting of Oral Discus- 
sion of Topics in History and Eco- 
nomics. — Waldo Fuller, who started 
last spring for the Klondike, returned 
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disillusioned to Seattle in October, and 
is at present at his home in Cam- 
bridge, which he has not seen since 
1885.— Prof. C. H. Grandgent will 
conduct courses in Romance Philology, 
Low Latin, French, and Italian. —C. 
S. Hamlin went to Europe immediately 
after his marriage in June, and spent 
the summer traveling in England, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Russia. Return- 
ing in September, he went to Quebec 
and made an argument in favor of 
Reciprocity before the International 
Commission, representing the Boston 
Merchants’ Association. — Asst. Prof. 
A. R. Marsh, who has been made pro- 
fessor, will conduct, during 1898-99, 
two full courses in Comparative Liter- 
ature. He will also have part charge 
of one full course in Spanish and of 
one full course in the Classical Depart- 
ment. — W. H. Page withdrew, on Oct. 
1, from the firm of Hoadly, Lauter- 
bach & Johnson, and moved his law 
offices to 32 Liberty St., New York 
city, in association with E. L. Conant, 
84. — Asst. Prof. H. L. Smyth will 
conduct, during 1898-99, one full 
course in the Geological Department, 
and will also have part charge of four 
other half-courses, and, in addition, 
will conduct a full course in the De- 
partment of Mining and Metallurgy. 
— R. D. Wilson, from whom the Sec- 
retary has not heard since gradua- 
tion, has recently attracted attention 
as a victim of Spanish oppression and 
cruelty. In the summer of 1883 he 
went tothe Philippines with his mother, 
and, purchasing a sugar plantation on 
the island of Cebu, built up a pro- 
sperous business. When the strained 
relations between the United States 
and Spain were upon the point of rup- 
ture, he was arrested by the Spanish 
commander on the charge of lending 
assistance to the native insurgents, and 
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told that he would probably be shot. 
Taken on board a common troop-ship, 
Mrs. Wilson and her son were exposed 
to the most brutal and insulting treat- 
ment; the firing squad was paraded 
before them, and the Spanish officers 
taxed their ingenuity in tormenting 
their helpless prisoners. Arrived at 
the town of Cebu, Wilson was put on 
trial for his life, the war broke out, 
and, in the absence of the American 
consul, the British consul took up the 
case, and through his good offices 
the family were allowed to leave the 
Philippines. Our classmate, at last 
accounts, was at Singapore, and in- 
tends to return to Cebu as soon as the 
question of the possession of the islands 
is settled. — Bowdoin College has con- 
ferred the Degree of A. M. on Herbert 
Putnam. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. W. S. Bryant, of the 1st Mass. 
Heavy Artillery, has been appointed 
brigade surgeon, with the rank of 
major. — KR. F. Sturgis has retired 
from the firm of Storey & Thorndike, 
and will practice law by himself, his 
office being No. 709 Exchange Build- 
ing, Boston. —T. M. Osborne, of Au- 
burn, was the candidate of the Inde- 
pendents for lieutenant- governor in 
the recent New York State election. — 
C. T. Davis, of Worcester, is assistant 
judge of the new Mass. Court of Regis- 
tration. — E. L. Conant has formed a 
partnership for the practice of law 
with W. H. Page, Jr., ’83, at 32 Lib- 
erty Street, New York city. He is 
also associate counsel for the U. S. 
Cuban Commission at Havana. — T. J. 
Coolidge, Jr., is a director for three 
years of the Pacific Coast Co. —C. F. 
Aiken is professor of Dogmatic Theo- 
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logy at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—J. J. Chapman was a 
prominent worker in the movement 
for an independent ticket in New York 
State, and was the one to whom Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt sent his letter de- 
elining an independent nomination. — 
J.M. Codman, Jr., and C. R. Saunders, 
Republicans, have been reélected to 
the Mass. House. 
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1885. 
H. M. WituraMs, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Grafton Cushing, as a representa- 
tive of the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Aid Association, was active at Mon- 
tauk Point camp in the establishment 
of adiet kitchen, and other relief work 
for the benefit of the sick soldiers. — 
W. H. Baldwin, Jr., as president of the 
Long Island Railroad, took a large 
personal share in the formation of 
Camp Wikoff at Montauk Point. He 
had but six days’ notice in which to 
make ali the arrangements for trans- 
portation of material and supplies, but 
worked wonders towards accomplish- 
ing the desired result.— Dr. L. L. 
Jackson has terminated his connection 
as chemist with E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
of Brooklyn, and has associated him- 
self with the Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo.— Dr. G. A. 
Craigin has changed his address to 16 
Hereford St., Boston. — F. E. Puffer 
has left the Warren Scharl Asphalt 
Paving Co., and his present address 
is 1 West 104th St., New York city. 
—E. K. Keep, formerly of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is in Europe ; address care of 
Brown, Shipley & Co., London, Eng- 
land. — G. L. Winlock is now assist- 
ant general freight agent of the East- 
ern District and of the Marine District 
of the N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R. R. 
Co.— J. R. McArthur has accom- 
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panied the U.S. Peace Commissioners 
to Paris as its assistant secretary. — 
Dr. H. D. Arnold, of Roxbury, has 
been one of the volunteer ddctors for 
treatment of the sick soldiers in their 
homes. — G. E. Foss, Republican, has 
been reélected to Congress from the 
7th Illinois district. 
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1886, 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gordon Woodbury is a member of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional (Gold) Democratic party. — 
During the past summer A. C. Coo- 
lidge traveled in the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor, and made an ascent of Mt. 
Ararat, which he described in The 
Nation of Sept. 22. — B. C. Henry has 
become connected with the Copley 
Square School of Music in Boston, and 
his address is now 154 Toxteth Street, 
Brookline. — F. Coggeshall is instruc- 
tor in the Colby Training School, Bos- 
ton. 

1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
617 Exchange Building, Boston. 

H. H. Bemis has settled at 363 Bea- 
con St., Boston. — E. J. Rich has sue- 
ceeded the late Sigourney Butler, ’77, 
as counsel for the Boston and Maine R. 
R. Co.— W. L. Currier has changed 
his address to 7 Water St., Boston, 
where he has opened a law office. — 
Edward Manley is teaching in Chi- 
cago. 

1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

R.B.Mahany, Republican, was not re- 
elected to Congress from the 32d New 
York district.— During the autumn 
W. M. Woodworth has been in Samoa 
on a scientific expedition. — The Rev. 


P. J. O’Callaghan has been added 
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to the faculty of the College of St. 
Thomas Aquinas as prefect of studies. 
—C. B. Rogers, Republican, has been 
elected school commissioner of Utica, 
N. Y.—J. A. Gallivan, Dem., was an 
independent candidate for Congress 
from the 9th Mass. district, but was 
not elected. 


1889. 


J. H. Ropgs, Sec. 
34} Shepard St., Cambridge. 

L. H. Morgan has returned to this 
country, having received the diploma 
of Government Architect from the 
Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts. — R. E. 
N. Dodge has left Brown University 
for the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., which is now his permanent 
address. — M. A. Kilvert’s address is 
changed to 1475 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago. — H. B. Crowl’s address is 
420 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. — 
R. S. Baldwin has given up journal- 
ism, and gone into classical and his- 
torical teaching. — F. M. Brooks has 
left his parish in Lynn to take up work 
in Boston. —G. H. Mairs was the Re- 
publican nominee for the New York 
Assembly from the 22d senatorial 
district. — E. C. Storrow has been ap- 
pointed coach of the University Crew. 
—F. E. Huntress, Rep., has been re- 
elected to the Mass. House from Somer- 
ville. 

1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Dr. F. C. Babbitt, instructor in 
Greek at Harvard, has accepted the 
professorship of Greek at Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. — New addresses: N. 
B. Potter, 18 West 35th St., New 
York city; C. R. Payson, box 1491, 
Springfield. — F.S. Stebbins is princi- 
pal of the Berwick (Me.) Academy. 
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1891. 
A. J. Garcreau, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

Owing to a two-months’ illness, the 
Secretary regrets to send an unusually 
meagre report. He desires especially 
that all news concerning ’91 men in 
the war be sent him at once. — Frank 
Rogers has returned from Europe, and 
has settled for the winter in New 
York, at 19 West 46th St.; letters ad- 
dressed also to the Harvard Club will 
reach him. — F. G. Caffey, having re- 
signed from the army, is now practi- 
cing law at 16 Court Square, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,a member of the firm of 
Watts, Troy & Caffey.— The Rey. 
Willard Reed has a church at Passaic, 
N.J.— F.C. Babbitt’s address is Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn.— F. A. 
Huntress is manager of the Halifax 
Electric Tramway Co., Ltd., in Hali- 
fax, N. S.—W. F. Harris has been 
appointed instructor in Greek at Har- 
vard. — Kenneth McKenzie is profes- 
sor of modern languages in the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. — Thomas 
Edmund Guerin died in Chicago, Oct. 
26. He was the son of Dr. John 
Guerin, one of the oldest residents of 
Chicago, was born in Chicago, and at- 
tended the public schools. His pre- 
paration for the university was at 
Jesuit College, Montreal, and he en- 
tered Harvard in 1887, graduating 
with the Class of ’91. He studied law 
at the Chicago College of Law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1893. Dur- 
ing Mayor Hopkins’s administration 
he was assistant corporation counsel. 
Since that time he had devoted him- 
self to private practice, with an office 
in the First National Bank Building. 
— W. A. Chanler, Democrat, has been 
elected to Congress from the 14th 
New York district. 
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1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

Dr. J. C. Hubbard’s present address 
is 372 Marlborough St., Boston. — R. 
W. Gifford has resigned from the 
principalship of Howard Seminary, 
West Bridgewater, and has entered 
the Harvard Law School. His present 
address is 17 Wendell St., Cambridge. 
— The Rev. W. J. Long has been or- 
dained in the Congregational Church. 
—T. C. Smith has charge of the His- 
tory Department at Vassar.— H. B. 
Goodrich is with the Helena Mining 
Co., Cusihuiriachic, Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico. — Percival Hall received the de- 
gree of A. M. in Mathematics, from 
Columbian University, May 31, 1898. 
—Guy Lowell has settled in Paris, 
where he is studying at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts.— C. C. Ramsay, of Fall 
River, is president of the Mass. High 
School Principals’ Club. The report 
of his election to the presidency of the 
University of Cincinnati was prema- 
ture.—J. H. Gerould is studying in 
Europe, on a year’s leave of absence 
from Dartmouth. 


1893. 
F. W. Moor, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

L. C. Carson is in the graduate 
school of the University of Michigan. 
—A. L. Cochrane is with the Coch- 
rane Chemical Co., Boston. —D. F. 
Hastie is practicing law in Charleston, 
S.C.—W. 8S. Adams has graduated 
from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York, and is at pre- 
sent in the Charity Hospital, N. Y. — 
H. M. Brookfield is vice-president of 
the Brookfield Glass Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—P. F. Burrows is with the 
Mutual Gas Light Co., New York city. 
— H. G. Meadows is associated with 
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Newcomb & Carleton, mechanical en- 
gineers, Brooklyn, N. Y.—G. A.Whip- 
ple is instructor in English and His- 
tory at the Powder Point School, 
Duxbury. — F. H. Sisson is connected 
with the IJnter-Ocean, Chicago, and 
with the Evening Mail, Galesburg, 
Til. — Samuel Chew was in Porto Rico 
with the First Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
—J. §S. Humphreys is assistant in- 
structor in Latin in the Louisville (Ky.) 
male high school. — W. P. Smith is 
teaching and studying philosophy and 
psychology at Central College Acad- 
emy, Central College, O.—J. N. 
Morse is connected with the Morse 
Co., and with the E. J. W. Morse Co., 
manufacturers of cotton thread, Bos- 
ton. — A. J. Bowie, Jr., is assistant 
electrician for the Sacramento Electric 
and Gas R. R. Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
—Morrill Dunn is with the McCord 
Co., dealers in R. R. supplies, Chicago. 
His address is 1525 Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago.— F. R. Martin became as- 
sociate editor, in charge of the editorial 
department of the Providence Journal, 
on Nov. 1. Since graduation he has 
been an editorial writer of the Boston 
Journal, and last summer represented 
that paper for three months in Porto 
Rico. — E. H. Vickers, for two years 
holder of the Paine Fellowship in So- 
cial Science, has been appointed by 
President Eliot (who was requested to 
make the appointment) professor of 
Political Economy at the Keiogijuku 
University, Tokio, Japan. He suc- 
ceeds in that post Prof. G. Droppers, 
’87, who has resigned in order to re- 
turn to the United States and take up 
teaching and administrative work in 
the West. — T. W. Vaughan has been 
transferred from the Geologic Corps of 
the Geological Survey to the Division 
of Palaeontology. He is engaged on 
the collection of Tertiary Invertebrates 
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in the U. S. National Museum. —G. 
G. McCurdy has been appointed an 
instructor in Prehistoric Anthropology 
in the Yale Graduate School. — H. G. 
Pearson has been made asst. professor 
of English at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. —The Rev. E. J. Lindh 
has resigued his charge at Holliston 
to assume the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church at Hope Valley, R. I. 
— F. W. Dallinger has been reélected 
to the Mass. Senate, and A. S. Apsey 
to the House. — C. S. Slade is study- 
ing sculpture in Paris, under Mac- 
monnies. 
1894. 
E. K. Ranp, See. 
Watertown. 

Roscoe Addison Small died of rheu- 
matic fever at Lewiston, Maine, July 
18, 1898. He was born at Portland, 
Maine, Jan. 10, 1871; his parents were 
Addison and Florence Wilder Small. 
After studying at the Lewiston schools, 
he entered Bates College, and gradu- 
ated in 1892 as the valedictorian of 
his class. After a year’s teaching at 
Lincoln, Mass., as master of the high 
school, he entered the Harvard class 
of 1894 in its Senior year, graduated 
with the Class, received the degree of 
A. M. in 1895, with highest honors in 
English, and the degree of Ph. D. in 
1897. His essay on John Marston won 
the Sohier Prize at Harvard for 1895; 
he published “The Authorship and 
Date of the Insatiate Countess,” in 
vol. v of the Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature ; his 
doctorate thesis on “ The Stage Quar- 
rel between Ben Jonson and the so- 
called Poetasters” is to appear in an 
enlarged form as the first number of 
Forschungen zur Englischen Sprache und 
Literatur, edited by Koebling, of Bres- 
lau. He was appointed instructor in 
argumentation and Anglo-Saxon at 
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Brown University, a position he held 
at the time of his death. He was one 
of the most promising scholars in the 
Class. — E. P. Saltonstall is assistant 
counsel for the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way.— E. M. Cushing, who has been 
in the office of R. M. Saltonstall, ’80, 
and E. B. Bishop, who has been with 
John Lowell, ’77, have formed a law 
partnership under the firm name of 
Cushing & Bishop, with offices at 54 
Devonshire St., Boston. — T. L. Harley 
is teaching at Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Ill.— A. von W. Weslie is 
Professor of Greek and Modern Lan- 
guages at Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minn.; residence, 1546 Capital 
Ave. —B. G. Waters is with Morse & 
Allen, counselors at law, 23 Court 
St., Boston; he coached the ’Varsity 
Eleven this fall, and is a member of 
the Athletic Committee.— J. F. Crosby 
is a member of the firm of Fabyan & 
Crosby, attorneys and counselors at 
law, 31 Milk St., Boston. — A. P. Car- 
ter has opened a law office at 21 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston. — G.W. Tower, 
Jr., of the Geological Survey, was 
engaged on geological field work in the 
Black Hills, S. Dakota, last summer. 
— C. H. Crane designed and sailed the 
Challenger, which raced for the Sea- 
wanhaka cup last season. — Cleveland 
Abbe received his Ph. D. in geology 
from Johns Hopkins University this 
spring. He has been appointed pro- 
fessor of Geology in Western Mary- 
land College, at Westminster, Md. — 
H. C. Wellman is head librarian at 
Brookline ; address Brookline Public 
Library.— A. E. Nickerson’s address 
is 143 Neal St., Portland, Me. —J. M. 
Minton, Dem., has been elected to the 
Mass. House from Ward 23, Boston. 
— Capt. John Bordman, Jr., has been 
appointed instructor in military science 
at the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
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1895. 
A.spert H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

P. la Rose is an instructor in Eng- 
lish, J. P. Sylvester an instructor in 
Chemistry, and M. A. Aldrich and E. 
H. Warren instructors in Political 
Economy, at Harvard. — The following 
men are assistants this year at Har- 
vard: N. S. Bacon, E. H. Goodwin, 
W. E. McElfresh, D. G. Mason, G. T. 
Moore, Jr., C. E. Seaman, W. H. 
Sheldon. — Registered in the Gradu- 
ate School are I. H. Brumbaugh, G. I. 
Clapp, A. L. Cross, J. W. Folsom, E. 
H. Goodwin, G. L. Hamilton, W. D. 
Howe, W. E. McElfresh, E. von Mach, 
J. S. MeLucas, M. A. Potter, C. E. 
Seaman, W. H. Sheldon, J. P. Sylves- 
ter, W. P. Woodman. — The following 
are in the Law School: C. R. Colburn, 
C. S. French, H. Gilsey, Jr., J. W. 
Goodwin, Jr., J. H. Lewis, C. S. 
Pierce, R. C. Ringwalt, V. S. Thomas, 
R. Walcott, E. H. Warren, T. Weston, 
Jr., E. P. Williams. —In the Medical 
School are the following men: N. S, 
Bacon, F. J. Geib, D. C. Greene, Jr., 
P. S. McAdams, W. J. McDonald, F. 
F. McGirr, W. B. Odiorne, A. C. Pot- 
ter, F. S. Snow, J. W. Thomas, W. 
Tileston, G. A. Waterman, and F. B. 
Winslow.—T. E. Proctor is in the 
Lawrence Scientific School. — Admit- 
ted to the Massachusetts bar in Sep- 
tember were the following: E. K. 
Arnold, N. W. Bingham, Jr., H. W. 
Brown, E. L. Bryant, E. B. Church, 
F. B. Coffin, E. B. Conant, J. E. Con- 
nelly, H. Dudley, A. W. Edes, W. L. 
F. Gilman, F. W. Grinnell, A. A. 
Highlands, G. Hogg, T. B. Hughes, 
E. James, R. H. Johnson, T. K. Lo- 
throp, Jr., F. H. Nash, P. Nichols, W. 
R. Peabody, S. W. Phillips, A. Potter, 
R. L. Raymond, J. C. Smith, J. L. 
Stackpole, Jr A. P. Teele, S. P. 
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White, A. Whiteside, Jr., Howard 
Whitmore, J. W. Worthington. — 
Among those practicing law in Boston 
are the following men (the Secre- 
tary would like to be notified of any 
corrections or additions to this list): 
E. K. Arnold, with Matthews & 
Thompson; N. W. Bingham, Jr., with 
Carver & Blodgett; H. W. Brown, 
with Ropes, Gray & Loring; E. B. 
Church, at 31 Milk St.; N. P. Dodge, 
Jr., with Hutchins & Wheeler; A. A. 
Highlands, with Bates & Holliday; R. 
H. Johnson, with Storey & Thorndike; 
G. S. T. Newell, at 85 Water St.; P. 
Nichols, in the office of the city solici- 
tor; E.S. Page, in the Tremont Build- 
ing; T. Parker, a member of the firm 
of Southard & Parker; W. R. Pea- 
body, with Lincoln & Badger; F. B. 
Hill, at 28 State St.; A. J. Peters, 
with Gaston & Snow; S. W. Phillips, 
with Putnam & Putnam; R. L. Ray- 
mond, with Ropes, Gray & Loring; 
J.C. Smith, with Sherman L. Whipple; 
Thorndike Spalding, at 20 Kilby St.; 
J. L. Stackpole, Jr., with Fish, Rich- 
ardson & Storrow; G. Edmunds, with 
Russell & Putnam; A. P. Teele, at 42 
Court St.; A. Whiteside, Jr., with 
Matthews & Thompson; and W. S. 
Youngman, with Fish, Richardson & 
Storrow. — W. D. Brookings is in the 
law offices of Uhl, Jones & Landis, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill.— 
Dr. H. F. Hartwell is a house-officer 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
— Dr. J. C. Hancock will begin the 
practice of medicine in Chicago. — 
Sydney A. Lawton has formed, with 
Robert G. Lawton and Sherman Flint, 
a firm for the transaction of a general 
brokerage and investment business, 
under the name Lawton, Flint & Co. 
Their offices are in the Mills Building, 
New York. —E. G. Merrill is in the 
New York office of Estabrook & Co., 
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bankers and brokers. — F. H. Nash is 
an instructor at Boston University. — 
C. E. Noyes is studying English and 
French literature at the Sorbonne, 
Paris. —H. W. Smith is assistant in 
Physics at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. — Thorndike Spalding 
has been elected to the Central Repub- 
lican Committee of Massachusetts. — 
J. P. Sylvester is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
Chemical Society. — G. B. Richardson 
has been in British Columbia in the 
interests of a mining company. — W. 
E. Stark is teaching physics in the 
English High and Grammar Schools, 
Boston. 
1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

Wanted, the addresses of R. J. 
Ham, E. N. Jones, J. H. Jones, A. G. 
Lewis, F. R. Lewis, A. T. Robinson. 
Change of address: W. B. Buck, 545 
E. 11th St., New York city; M. W. 
Stackpole, Andover; J. B. Chamberlin, 
13 Congress St., Boston; R. Hayter, 
561 5th Ave., New York; F. Russell, 
25 Ware St., Cambridge.—C. J. Tilden 
is employed by the Keystone Bridge 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Co. at 
Pittsburg. — R. Hayter is one of the 
secretaries of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York. — J. B. Cham- 
berlin is with Harvey Fisk & Sons. — 
George Gleason is secretary of the In- 
ternational College Y. M.C. A. —N. 
H. Black is sub-master of the high 
school at Concord, N. H. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon 8t., Brookline. 
O. B. Huntsman, who received his 
A. M. in 1898, has been appointed a 
Fellow in Philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
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versity. — A. W. Stevens is with Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., 113 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — Edmund Stevens is with 
Hornblower & Weeks, 53 State St., 
Boston. — E. L. Rantoul is with E. H. 
Eldridge & Co., Devonshire Building, 
Boston.— P. B. Thompson is with 
Adam Sampson & Sons, 58 Reade St., 
New York city. —R. D. Jenks has 
changed his address to 920 Clinton St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. — The present ad- 
dress of S. S. Montague is 55 Liberty 
St., New York city.— The Secretary 
will be greatly obliged if members of 
the Class will notify him at once in 
case of any change of address. — H. 
B. Huntington is instructor in English 
at Dartmouth.—G. H. Dorr is in- 
structor in English at Harvard. — T. 
B. Hayward is teaching physics in 
the University of Chicago. —G. C. 
Wolcott received his A. B. at Com- 
mencenent. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

A. W. Reynolds is instructor in a 
training school for teachers at St. 
Paul, Minn. — William Abbe is study- 
ing law at the Columbia Law School, 
New York. — A. J. Marshall is assist- 
ant instructor in Physics at Oberlin 
College, O. —C. N. King is a private 
tutor at Newark, N. J.—H. B. Dyer 
is studying at the Andover Theological 
Seminary. — E. B. Edwards goes to 
the University of Glasgow to study 
naval architecture. — Perley Gardner 
is in the law office of Attorney-General 
Eastman, at Manchester, N. H.— The 
Secretary hopes to have his list of ad- 
dresses printed before Dec. 15. In 
the mean time, if there are any men 
who change their place of residence, 
immediate notification should be sent 
to him. — Only 315 men have sent in 
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their “Class Lives.” Undoubtedly a 
great number of the blanks have been 
lost by men who have failed to make 
returns. If such is the case, the Sec- 
retary should be notified at once, in 
order that new ones may be sent. A 
list of all men who have failed to com- 
ply with this request will be printed in 
the next issue of this magazine. — R. 
S. Warner is teaching in a boarding 
school, but will return to the Law 
School next year ; his address is, care 
of S. D. Thatcher, Nordhoff, Ventura 
Co., California. —C. C. Bull has re- 
turned to his home at Belmont, Cal.; 
he intends to study mining. — D. M. 
Goodrich and H. Sayre have gone to 
Paris for a year; Goodrich to study 
modern languages, and Sayre to study 
art. Their address is, care Munroe 
& Co., bankers, 7 Rue Scribe. — P. S. 
Dalton has resigned from his position 
in the New England Bank, and has 
gone to Ponce, Porto Rico, in order to 
accept a position with the banking 
house of De Ford & Co. — Harry 
Woodruff will act this year with one 
of Frohman’s companies. He played 
A Bit of Instruction, in Boston, at 
Keith’s, for two weeks during October. 
— F. P. Westcott is special agent for 
the Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia ; address, 119 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. — F. Jordan will 
not go to Liverpool, as previously 
stated, but will enter the Philadelphia 
house of George McFadden & Co., 
cotton merchants. — A. H. Blevins is 
with the Mass. Highway Commission; 
address, 4 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
—J.N. Willicutt is with Andrews, 
Jacques & Rantoul, architects, Boston. 
— C. H. Ely is with G. F. Newton, ar- 
chitect, Boston. —C. Jackson is with 
Jackson & Curtis, brokers, 24 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. —B. H. Hayes 
is with Hayden, Stone & Co., bankers 
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and brokers, 87 Milk Street, Boston. 
— E. L. Sanborn is with Estabrook & 
Co., bankers and brokers, 35 Congress 
Street, Boston. — J. H. Perkins is 
with the Walter Baker Chocolate 
Co., 58 State Street, Boston. — E. 
Wadsworth is with Stone & Webster, 
electrical experts, P.O. Square, Bos- 
ton. — H. G. Brooks is with Almy & 
Son, cotton brokers, Water Street, 
Boston. — P. Dore and D. H. Bradlee 
are with the Planters’ Compress Co., 
89 State Street, Boston. — A. S. 
Woods is with Bond & Goodwin, note 
brokers, Devonshire Street, Boston. 
—W. E. C. Nazro is with H. L. War- 
ren, architect, 9 Park Street, Boston. 
—E. B. Burgess is taking an extra 
half year at Harvard, and intends to 
enter business in January. —G. H. 
Kinnicutt is with the banking house 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., corner Wall 
and Broad streets, New York. —R. 
H. Carleton is with Blodgett & Mer- 
ritt, bankers and brokers, Congress 
Street, Boston. — H. B. Dyer is at the 
Andover Theological School. — H. I. 
Foster is with Paine, Webber & Co., 
bankers and brokers, 53 State Street, 
Boston. — H. M. Adams is with De- 
vons, Lyman & Co., 4 P. O. Square, 
Boston. — R. T. Fisher is an assistant 
instructor at Harvard in English 22. 
—C. Grilk is at the Law School, and 
is also assistant instructor in English 
10.—F. Curtis is in the Graduate 
School, and is also an assistant instruc- 
tor in English A. — P. Player is with 
the Brush Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
—E. B. Barton is teaching school in 
Newport, R. I.— A. F. Parrott is 
teaching French and German at the 
University of Cincinnati.—J. M. 
Thayer is studying law in the office 
of Thayer & Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
— G. H. Cozzens is studying law with 
a retired lawyer in Newport, R. I.— 
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H. J. Holt and F. Y. Hall have gone 
to Mexico prospecting. — R. P. Utter 
has accepted a position with the Youth’s 
Companion. — C. E. Morgan, 3d, is at 
the Pennsylvania Law School. — B. 
R. -Curtis is at the Columbia Law 
School. — J. B. Swan has returned 
from the Klondike.— A. H. Higgin- 
son is taking a post-graduate course at 
the Lawrence Scientific School. — A. 
H. Rice and B. Vincent are at the 
Harvard Medical School. — H. Adams 
and J. Adams are studying at the 
Bussey Institution. — The following 
are a few of the men who are regis- 
tered at the Harvard Law School: 
J. M. Abbott, F. L. Ames, S. E. Beer, 
H. K. Brent, G. E. Bristol, S. B. Buck, 
F. T. Case, W. M. Chandler, J. D. de 
Cordova, C. W. Cutter, L. Le B. Dex- 
ter, W. E. Donnan, G. H. Dorr, C. J. 
Flagg, S. L. Fuller, F. P. Garland, L. 
L. Gillespie, R. S. Goodrich, H. C. 
Gould, F. B. Greenhalge, C. Grilk, D. 
M. Hill, T. Hoague, P. M. Hubbard, 
R. M. Johnson, J. L. Knox, M. E. 
Leen, W. Lemann, W. B. Lloyd, J. R. 
MeVey, L. P. Marvin, A. Mehlinger, 
T. Morse, G. Newhall, R. T. Parke, J. 
C. Rice, S. B. Rosenthal, C. M. Sheafe, 
St. J. Smith, H. R. Stanley, T. Stens- 
land, R. B. Stone, J. J. Teevens, E. S. 
Thurston, C. 8. Tilden, G. C. Ward, 
W. E. Weaver, C. B. Wood, F. Wood- 
bridge, W. Woodward. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 
A. J. Draper, L. S., ’97, was pro- 


moted from private to first lieutenant 
for services at Guanica, Porto Rico. 
He is a son of the U. S. Ambassador 
to Italy. 

Frank Burke, / 82, was incorrectly 
reported as dead, in the June Maga- 
zine. He is practicing law at 53 State 


St., Boston. 





Non-Academic. 


[ December, 


Dr. M. W. White, m ’98, is house 
officer in the Carney Hospital, Boston. 

At the Republican State Convention 
which met at Concord, N. H., on Sept. 
12, F. W. Rollins, L.S8., ’80, was nomi- 
nated for governor ; elected Nov. 8, 

Dr. W. H. Downey, m 98, is settled 
in Peabody. 

Dr. P. F. Ela, m ’94, has purchased 
the practice of the late Dr. Sterling at 
East Douglas. , 

Dr. H. N. Kingsford, who was last 
year a graduate student in the Medi- 
cal School, is instructor in Pathology 
and Bacteriology at Dartmouth. 

Dr. D. J. Johnson, m ’97, has been 
post surgeon at Fort Warren, Boston 
Harbor. 

S. A. Davenport, 7 ’55, is Congress- 
man-at-large from Pennsylvania, his 
home being at Erie, Pa. 

Prof. E. C. Pickering, s ’65, is chair- 
man of a committee of the American 
Astronomical Society to arrange for 
codrdinate work on the total eclipse 
of the sun in 1900, and of a committee 
to consider the transfer of the Naval 
Observatory to the control of civilians. 

Dr. Charles Bradford Belt, m ’71, 
died in South Boston on Aug. 23 of 
blood-poisoning contracted while per- 
forming an operation. He was born 
in Hartford, Conn., Sept. 16, 1847; 
was educated at the Boston public 
schools, and at the Medical School. 
After a year’s service in the Boston 
City Hospital he joined the staff of 
the Carney Hospital and established 
a practice in South Boston. He was 
a Freemason and Odd Fellow, a mem- 
ber of the South Boston Citizens’ As- 
sociation, and of the Mass. Medical 
Society. He left a widow and four 
children. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, is in the Divi- 
sion of Soils, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 




















1898.] 


Franklin Worcester, L. S., ’70, was 
a Republican candidate for nomination 
for the governorship of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Dr. George Albert Coburn, m ’73, 
died in East Cambridge on Sept. 2 at 
the age of 53. He took his A. B. at 
Amherst in 1868, and after graduating 
at the Harvard Medical School prac- 
ticed in East Cambridge. He was a 
member of the Mass. Medical Society. 

Dr. Edgar Perry, m ’98, has an 
office at 1120 Boylston St., Boston. 

C. U. Bell, L. S., 64, of Lawrence, 
and J. A. Aiken, L. S., ’75, of Green- 
field, have been appointed justices of 
the Mass. Superior Court. 

Gov. Wolcott has appointed Dr. F. 
S. Atwood, m ’82, of Salem, associate 
medical examiner of the 10th Essex 
District. 

Dr. W. H. Devine, m ’83, of South 
Boston, was promoted about Sept. 1 to 
be chief surgeon of the 2d division, 2d 
army corps, with rank of lieut.- 
colonel. During the summer he served 
at Camp Alger. 

L. M. Stewart, L. S., ’55, has given 
his native town, Corinna, Me., a pub- 
lic building, library, hall, etc., costing 
$60,000. 

J. B. Stearns, Gr. Sch., ’97, is assist- 
ant professor of Chemistry and in- 
structor in Mineralogy in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 

Dr. E. R. Newton, m ’98, is settled 
at Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. W. H. Prescott, m’88, as agent 
of the Mass. Volunteer Aid Associa- 
tion, spent two months at the camp at 
Montauk, L. L., till Oct. 8. 

H. F. Naphen, / ’78, was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress from the 
10th Mass. District. 

J. S. Richardson, L. S., ’82, was the 
Republican candidate for district at- 
torney of Suffolk County. 


Non-Academic. 
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C. D. Wood, A. M., ’96, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Rhetoric at Brown 
University. 

C. H. Barnell, p ’93, is instructor in 
English at Cornell University. 

Thomas McIntyre Cooley, h’86, died 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., Sept. 12. He 
was born in Attica, N. Y., in 1824, and 
studied law in Palmyra, N. Y., and in 
Adrian, Mich., being admitted to the 
bar in the latter place in 1846. He 
began the practice of his profession 
there and at Tecumseh, at the same 
time editing a newspaper called The 
Watch Tower. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed to compile the general statutes 
of Michigan, and in the following year 
became reporter of the Supreme 
Court. He was selected to be profes- 
sor of Law in the University of Michi- 
gan in 1859, and was elected a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State in 
1864. He served until 1885, when he 
retired after being chief justice for 
several years. When a School of Poli- 
tical Science was established in the 
University of Michigan in 1881, he 
assumed the professorship of Constitu- 
tional and Administrative Law. Later 
he occupied the chair of American 
History in the University, and lectured 
on Constitutional Law. Among his 
publications may be mentioned : “ Di- 
gest of Michigan Reports,” “Consti- 
tutional Limitations upon the Legisla- 
tive Powers of the States,’’ editions of 
Blackstone’s “Commentaries” and of 
Story’s “ Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution of the United States,” “ The 
Law of Taxation,” “The Law of 
Torts,” “General Principles of Con- 
stitutional Law in the United States,” 
“Michigan, a History of Govern- 
ments,” etc. He was for many years 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Harvard conferred the 
degree of LL. D. on him in 1886. 
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Pres. McKinley has reappointed J. 
W. Ross, L. S., 64, a commissioner 
for the District of Columbia. 

S. D. Judd, s ’94, received the de- 
gree of Ph. D. at Georgetown College 
last June. 

Thomas Francis Bayard, h ’77, died 
at Dedham on Sept. 28. He was born 
in Wilmington, Del., Oct. 29, 1828; 
was admitted to the bar in 1851; 
practiced with Wm. Shippen in Phila- 
delphia, 1855-57; returned to Wil- 
mington, where he practiced till 1868, 
when he was elected to the U. S. 
Senate to succeed his father. He was 
reélected in 1875 and in 1881, and was 
the Democratic leader of the Senate 
when Pres. Cleveland appointed him 
Secretary of State, March 4, 1885. 
He served four years. In March, 
1893, Pres. Cleveland appointed him 
ambassador to Great Britain, where he 
remained till May, 1897. He was a 
member of the Electoral Commission, 
1876-77, and was a candidate for the 
presidency in the Democratic National 
Conventions of 1880 and 1884. His 
daughter married S. D. Warren, ’75, 
at whose house he died. Harvard 
made him a Doctor of Laws in 1877. 

William Howard Fessenden, / ’60, 
the second son of William Pitt Fes- 
senden, died in Riverside, Cal., on 
Sept. 21, aged 63 years. He was born 
in Portland, Me., May 5, 1835, was 
educated at the Portland Academy 
and Bowdoin College, and was gradu- 
ated at the Harvard Law School in 
1860. His health becoming delicate, 
he left college and made a voyage 
round the world in sailing vessels. 
He practiced law in Portland for some 
years, and afterwards acquired the 
Portland Machine Works, which he 
conducted till 1879. In 1880 he re- 
moved to California, and settled at 
Riverside. 


Non-Academic. 


[ December, 


Dr. Edward Lewis Sturtevant, m 66, 
died at Framingham, July 29. He 
was born Jan. 23, 1842; graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1863,and at 
the Harvard Medical School in 1866, 
In September, 1862, he enlisted in 
Co. G, 24th Regiment Maine Volun- 
teers, receiving a commission as cap- 
tain. He remained in the service until 
discharged for disability. For several 
years he was editor of the Scientific 
Farmer. In 1881 he went to Geneva, 
N. Y., and organized the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and was a director of the station 
for six years. He was an authority on 
all scientific agricultural matters, and, 
until his illness prevented, was writing 
for the U.S. government. He wasa 
selectman of Framingham for two 
years. His wife and five children 
survive. 

John Winslow, / ’52, long one of the 
leading members of the Brooklyn bar, 
died Oct. 18 at his home, Bay Ridge, 
in his 73d year. He was born at W. 
Ramapo, N. Y., and was graduated 
from the Law School in 1852. In 
1853 he settled in Brooklyn, was ad- 
mitted to the Kings County bar, and 
soon was made assistant district attor- 
ney. He served as corporation counsel 
during Mayor Hall’s administration. 
In 1859 he was elected district attor- 
ney on the Republican ticket. In 1873 
he was the Republican candidate for 
Supreme Court justice, but was de- 
feated by the late J. W. Gilbert. In 
1874 he was appointed by Gov. Dix to 
serve out the unexpired term of the 
late T. H. Rodman as district attor- 
ney. He was one of the founders of 
the Hamilton Club and the Long Is- 
land Historical Society, and for sev- 
eral years was president of the Repub- 
lican League of Brooklyn. His widow 
and one daughter survive him. 




















1898.] 


Dr. J. C. Hindes, d ’98, is practicing 
at Field’s Corner. 

Dr. C. P. Harkins, m ’96, has an 
office at 53 South St., Jamaica Plain. 

A. McF. Davis, s 54, has been 
elected a member of the Mass. His- 
torical Society. 

W. E. Rowell, L. S., ’87, has been 
appointed associate justice of the Law- 
rence police court. 

Gen. E. R. Champlin, / ’80, is a can- 
didate for mayor of Cambridge. 

W.T. Gunnison, /’95, was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for solicitor of Staf- 
ford County, N. H. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58, has 
resumed his mathematical instruction 
at Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Charles James Milliken, m 66, 
died on Oct. 16 at Cherryfield, Me., 
where he had been in continuous prac- 
tice for 30 years. He was active in 
educational affairs, and at the time of 
his death was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Cherryfield Acad- 
emy. He was 55 years old and left a 
son and daughter. 

J. I. Westengard, / ’98, is instruct- 
ing in engineering contracts and speci- 
fications at the Law School. 

Dr. James Richmond Barss, m ’73, 
who died at Hanover Oct. 24, was a 
resident of Malden. He was born in 
the Bermudas 49 years ago, and was 
educated in Halifax. After graduat- 
ing from the Harvard Medical School 
he practiced for some 12 years in Mel- 
rose, after which he removed to Mal- 
den, where he had been for the past 
16 years. He had been senior surgeon 
at the Malden Hospital since that 
institution was opened, and was presi- 
dent of the Malden Medical Society. 

The Rev. G. M. Bodge, t ’78, has 
resigned the pastorship of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Leominster, where 
he has been settled since 1892. 
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Frederic Walker Lincoln, h’55, died 
in Dorchester, Sept. 13. He was born 
in Boston, Feb. 27, 1817; was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. legislature, 1847-48; 
Mayor of Boston for seven terms, 
1858-60, 1863-66; president of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, 
and member of the American Acad- 
emy, the New England Historic-Gene- 
alogical Society, etc. Harvard made 
him a Master of Arts in 1855, and 
Dartmouth in 1866. 

Dr. C. N. Barney, m ’95, has been 
commissioned assistant surgeon of the 
5th Mass. Vols. 

The Rev. S. B. Stewart, t ’62, of 
Lynn, is president of the Essex Uni- 
tarian Conference. 

Prof. Edward Orton, L. S. S., State 
geologist of Ohio, has been elected 
president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. John Benedict Curtis, m ’91, 
died in East Cambridge on Oct. 1, 
aged 31. He was born in East Cam- 
bridge ; attended the Cambridge pub- 
lic schools ; graduated from Boston 
College in 1887; and, after grad- 
uating from the Harvard Medical 
School, he practiced his profession in 
Somerville. He was a member of the 
Mass., Somerville, and Medford Medi- 
cal Societies, of the Hamilton Court 
of Foresters, of the Central Club, and 
of the Boston College Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
chose Dr. S. H. Durgin, m ’64, to 
attend the national conference on 
quarantine laws, at Memphis, Tenn., 
in November. 

L. P. Kinnicutt, p ’82, is vice-presi- 
dent of the New England section of 
the American Chemical Society. 

Herman Oppenheim, L. S., ’91, of 
St. Paul, Minn., was the Democratic 
nominee for county attorney. 
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Gov. Wolcott, ’70, has appointed 
Judge J. W. Hammond, L. S., ’65, to 
the Mass. Supreme Bench, to succeed 
Judge Charles Allen, ’47, resigned. 
Judge Hammond was born in Matta- 
poisett, Dec. 16, 1837, graduated from 
Tufts College in 1861; served in the 
3d Mass. Vols. for 9 months; and 
then, after teaching school, studied 
law. He was admitted to the bar in 
1867; was a member of the Mass. 
House of Representatives, 1872-73, 
and from 1873 to 1886 was city solici- 
tor of Cambridge. In 1886 he was 
appointed a justice of the Mass. Su- 
perior Court. His son, F. T. Ham- 
mond, graduated from Harvard in 
1892. 

Prof. James Hall, h ’86, died in 
Bethlehem, N. H., on Aug. 8. He 
was born in Hingham, Sept. 12, 1811, 
graduated at the Troy, N. Y., Poly- 
technic in 1832, and was appointed 
New York State geologist in 1837. 
He filled that office 60 years. Har- 
vard made him a Doctor of Laws in 
1886. 

J. L. Brown, / 70, was one of the 
Georgia representatives at the Knights 
Templar conclave in Pittsburg, Pa., in 
October. He practices in Atlanta, 
Ga., and is master in chancery of the 
U. S. Cireuit Court for the Northern 
District of Georgia. 

Dr. S. D. Davis, m ’69, another re- 
presentative, has practiced at Jermyn, 
Pa., since 1869; has been secretary of 
Aurora Lodge, No. 523, F. and A. M., 
25 years; is past commander and trea- 
surer for 8 years of Palestine Com- 
mandery, No. 14, K. T.; P. H. P., 
Eureka chapter, Carbondale; and is 
a member of the Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania Masonic Veteran Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. E. H. Howard, m’98, has begun 
practice at Holyoke. 


Non-Academic. 





[ December, 


The Hon. J. W. Foster, L. S., 64, 


“has been a member of the Joint High 


Commission to settle points at issue 
between the United States and Canada. 

Charles Goldsborough Kerr, L. §,, 
’52, died in Baltimore, Md., Sept. 19, 
He was born in Easton, Md., Oct. 23, 
1832; received his primary education 
under private tutors and at the Easton 
Academy; subsequently attended pri- 
vate institutions in New Haven, Conn., 
and Washington, D.C. After leaving 
the Harvard Law School in 1852, he 
went to Baltimore in 1853 and entered 
a law office, and was admitted to the 
bar in June, 1855. He was a Demo- 
crat, and served 16 years (1880-96) as 
State’s attorney of Baltimore city. 

Dr. Arthur Kemble, m ’63, died in 
Salem on Oct. 27. He was born in 
Wenham, May 8, 1839, and, after 
studying at Amherst College, he gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Medical School. 
From Aug. 12, 1861, to May 16, 1862, 
he was assistant surgeon on the United 
States bark Gemsbok. Soon after his 
retirement from the navy he visited 
Europe, where he studied medicine in 
Paris, Vienna, London, and Edinburgh. 
Returning to this country, he was ap- 
pointed assistant physician in the 
South Boston Hospital, and later filled 
a similar position in the hospital on 
Rainsford Island. In 1864 he was 
United States recruiting officer at 
Camp Sumner in Wenham. He be- 
gan the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery in Salem in 1869. He was ex- 
amining surgeon of pensions during 
the administrations of Presidents 
Arthur and Cleveland. For a long 
period he was a member of the Salem 
Hospital staff, and was a member of 
the Mass. Medical Society. He was 
also a member of the Grand Army 
and Masonic organizations. Politically 
he was a Republican. 














1898.] 


Sherman Wolcott Adams, / 61, died 
at his home in Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 
19. He was born at Wethersfield, 
Conn., May 6, 1836. After graduating 
from the Law School he was appointed 
assistant paymaster in the navy, and 
served on a gunboat in the Gulf of 
Mexico. He resigned in the spring of 
1864, and began to practice law in 
Hartford. He was elected president 
of the Board of Hartford Park Com- 
missioners in 1884, and held that office 
until 1896, when he became secretary, 
resigning, on account of ill-health, in 
May, 1898. He made and published 
translations from the French, German, 
and Italian, the most important of 
which was an annotated English ver- 
sion of Eugéne Tenot’s “Coup d’Etat 
of 1851.” He was a great lover of hor- 
ticulture, being at one time president 
of the Connecticut Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

Jutaro Komura, / ’77, is the new 
Japanese Minister to the United 
States. His two immediate predeces- 
sors at Washington were Kentaro 
Kanéko, J ’78, and Sinichiro Kurino, 
1’81. Mr. Kanéko was Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce in the re- 
cent cabinet; Mr. Kurino is now Jap- 
anese Minister to France. 

Benjamin Irving Stanton, / ’81, died 
at St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 13. He took 
his A. B. at Union College in 1873. 

G. S. Selfridge, 7 ’92, and W. L. 
Bouvé, / ’79, Reps., have been re- 
elected to the Mass. House. 

The Rev. S. J. Barrows, t ’75, Re- 
publican, was defeated for reélection 
to Congress, from the 10th Mass. 
District, by H. F. Naphen, J 78, 
Dem. Vespasian Warner, / ’68, Rep., 
was reélected in the 13th Illinois Dis- 
trict ; and S. A. Davenport, Rep., 
1°55, was reélected a Congressman-at- 
large in Pennsylvania. 
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F. H. Gillett, L. S., 76, Rep., and 
J. F. Fitzgerald, M. S., 84, Dem., have 
been reélected to Congress from the 
2d and 9th Mass. districts respec- 
tively. 

The Rev. Joseph Osgood, t 42, died 
at Cohasset on Aug. 2. He was born 
at Kensington, N. H., Sept. 23, 1815, 
educated at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
taught school, and, after graduating 
from the Harvard Divinity School, 
was minister at Cohasset for 50 years. 
Harvard conferred the degree of D. D. 
on him in 1892. He married Ellen 
Devereaux Sewall, and left nine chil- 
dren. 

F. H. Krebs, Jr., L. S., ’88, was 
the Republican candidate for Congress 
from the 9th Mass. District. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Co., these direc- 
tors were elected : Alexander Agassiz, 
’55, F. W. Hunnewell, ’60, Q. A. Shaw, 
Jr., 91, and J. L. Gardner, *58; the 
last succeeds F. L. Higginson, ’63. 

At the meeting of the New England 
Teachers’ Association in Boston, Oct. 
15, Prof. Wm. Macdonald, ’92, re- 
ported on “ Text-books in American 
History,” and R. G. Huling, p ’97, on 
“‘The New Harvard Entrance Require- 
ments in American History.” At the 
dinner, addresses were made by Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, ’79, Prof. J. H. Robin- 
son, ’87, and Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81. 
Prof. Hart, ’80, was elected president. 

Dr. G. F. Jelly, m ’68, Dr. H. B. 
Howard, ’81, and Col. C. F. Codman, 
49, are members of the Mass. Board 
of Insanity. 

At the annual meeting of the Ore- 
gon Short Line Co., Oliver Ames, ’86, 
T. J. Coolidge, Jr., ’84, and G. M. 
Lane, ’81, were elected directors. 
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The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science met in Bos- 
ton the last week in August. The re- 
tiring president, Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, 
h 88, delivered the opening address. 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62, presided 
during the sessions. On Aug. 26 the 
Association spent the day in Cam- 
bridge as the guest of the Harvard 
Corporation and Faculty. The various 
departmental laboratories and scien- 
tific establishments were on exhibition, 
and the visitors were entertained in 
Memorial Hall. In the evening Presi- 
dent Eliot delivered an address in 
Sanders Theatre on “The Construc- 
tive and Destructive Energies of the 
Government.” 

The death of Sherman Hoar, ’82, 
called attention to the record of his 
family in public and in Harvard af- 
fairs. His grandfather, Samuel Hoar, 
1802, was a member of Congress 
and Harvard Overseer; his father, E. 
R. Hoar, ’35, was member of Congress, 
U.S. attorney-general, judge of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and 
Overseer and Fellow of Harvard; his 
uncle, G. F. Hoar, ’46, was a member 
of Congress, is now a United States 
Senator and an Overseer. Sherman 
Hoar himself was a member of Con- 
gress; his brother, Samuel Hoar, ’67, 
was an Overseer and is now a Fellow; 
his uncle, Judge G. /M. Brooks, ’44, 
was a member of Congress and an 
Overseer. The town of Concord 
‘ claims them all as her sons. Nor should 
‘it be forgotten that their ancestor, 
Leonard Hoar, 1650, was third pre- 
sident of Harvard. Has any other 
family a similar parallel record ? 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Maine Central R. R. Co., S. C. Law- 
rence, 55, and L. C. Ledyard, ’72, 
were reélected directors. Richard 
Olney, (58, retired from the board. 


University Notes. 








[December, 


At the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
courses of lectures are announced by 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, on “The 
Western Movement of the American 
People;” by Prof. C. R. Lanman, on 
“The Poetry of India;” and by A. L. 
Rotch, on “The Exploration of the 
Atmosphere.” 

So far as is known, four Harvard 
graduates have lived beyond 100 years, 
The oldest was Timothy Farrar, Class 
of 1767, who was born in July, 1747, 
and died Feb. 21, 1849. Next comes 
Edward Augustus Holyoke, 1746, born 
Aug. 13, 1728, died March 31, 1829, 
The third is Samson Salter Blowers, 
1763, born in March, 1742, died Oct. 
25, 1842. The fourth is Ezra Green, 
1765, born June, 1746, died July 25, 
1847. Dr. W.L. Russell, ’26, now the 
oldest surviving graduate, was born 
Oct. 28, 1799, and consequently will 
be 100 years old next October. 

The newly organized Federal Steel 
Co. has among its directors Robert 
Bacon, *80, Charles Macveagh, ’81; 
Nathaniel Thayer, ’71; and Richard 
Trimble, ’80, sec. and treas. 

The following Harvard men on the 
U.S. Geological Survey were in Alaska 
last summer in charge of geological 
parties: G. H. Eldridge, ’76, J. E. 
Spurr, 93, F. C. Schrader, ’93, A. H. 
Brooks, 94, W. C. Mendenhall, L.S.S., 
96. 

The Child Memorial Library now 
contains 2100 volumes, of which 41 
are on deposit from the University 
Library ; 616 belonged to the English 
Department Library, now a part of the 
Child Memorial Library; 682 were 
purchased with the income from funds 
left for such purpose; and 760 were 
given directly to the Library by friends. 
Eventually the Library will be removed 
from Sever 2, where it is now, to Hol- 
den Chapel. 
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The American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting in Sara- 
toga, elected among its vice-presidents 
D. C. Gilman, h ’76, D. B. Eaton, 
h’50, Josiah Quincy, ’80, F. G. Pea- 
body, ’69; chairman of social economy 
section, F. B. Sanborn, ’55. 

The town of Concord celebrated its 
263d anniversary on Sept. 12. Judge 
J. S. Keyes, ’41, presided. Ex-Gov. 
G. S. Boutwell, h ’51, delivered the 
principal address on the late Samuel 
Hoar, 1802. An anthem by T. W. 
Surette, Sp. 91, was sung. At the 
annual meeting of the Antiquarian 
Society, which followed, J. S. Keyes, 
41, was reélected president, Samuel 
Hoar, ’67, vice-pres., and George Tol- 
man, [’58,] sec. 

Red Top, the Harvard quarters at 
New London, has been sold to the 
Consolidated R. R. Co. for $3,000. 

At the Republican State Conven- 
tion in Music Hall, Boston, on Oct. 6, 
Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, was renomi- 
nated for governor, and H. M. Knowl- 
ton, L. S., 69, for attorney-general. 
Congressman W. H. Moody, ’76, pre- 
sided, and speeches were made by 
him, Gov. Wolcott, J. J. Myers, ’69, 
and Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71. 

In the Suffolk County court-house, 
Boston, on Oct. 16, was unveiled the 
statue of Rufus Choate, L. S., ’20, by 
D.C. French. L.S. Dabney, ’61, presi- 
dent of the Boston Bar Association, 
presided; Mayor Quincy, ’80, accepted 
the statue on behalf of the city, and 
committed it to the keeping of the jus- 
tices; Chief Justice W. A. Field, L. S., 
*69, responded; and then J. H. Choate, 
’52, delivered an oration. The cere- 
monies were in charge of a committee, 
of which Solomon Lincoln, ’57, was 
chairman. The fund for the statue 
was bequeathed to the city of Boston 
by G. B. Hyde. 
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The following San Francisco Har- 
vard men were voted for in the recent 
election: Democrats, Superior Court 
judge, J. M. Seawell, ’55; justice of 
peace, H. McClaughry, / ’96; super- 
visor, A. Putnam, ’83; school direc- 
tors, H. U. Brandenstein, ’90, and G. 
H. Lent, ’88. Republicans, Superior 
Court judges, J. M. Troutt, ’71, J. 
Carson, L. S., °76; police judge, C. A. 
Low, L. S., 67; school director, V. L. 
Stow, 80. 

In the November Educational Re- 
view J. H. Blodgett discusses whether 
John Amos Comenius was offered the 
presidency of Harvard in 1654. He 
concludes that, as the statement de- 
pends on Cotton Mather’s assertion, 
one’s decision will depend on one’s 
view of Mather’s reliability. Co- 
menius’s own manuscripts were de- 
stroyed. 

The New York City Harvard Club 
has, by this year’s catalogue, 795 resi- 
dent and 346 non-resident members; 
total, 1141. 

For 1898 Pach Bros. issued a cal- 
endar with the portrait of Marshall 
Newell, 94 ; for 1899, they announce 
the portrait of Stanley Hollister, ’97. 

On Nov. 7 was issued the first 
number of The Harvard Bulletin, a 
weekly, which the Athletic Associa- 
tion of Harvard Graduates proposes 
to publish, in conjunction with The 
Crimson, for the purpose of giving 
especial but not exclusive attention 
to college sporting news. No.1 has 
an account, by E. N. Wrightington, 
of the Pennsylvania football game, 
and some seven more columns of 
athletic news; a list of the Harvard 
volunteers who have died; a list of 
college preachers ; some paragraphs 
about debating, ete. ; short editorials, 
announcements, and advertisements. 
The paper is of the same size as 
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The Crimson, — four pages in all, four 
columns to a page. Members of the 
Association will receive copies gratis. 
Any former student of Harvard may 
join the Association, and get the 
Bulletin, by sending $2, the annual 
membership fee, to Fred W. Moore, 
treasurer, 5 Tremont St., Boston. 
The editor is Jerome D. Greene, 96, 
now in the Law School. C.C. Mann, 
’99, is business manager. 

A Suggestion on the Franchise. — H. 
W. Brinckerhoff, ’66, writes: “ I should 
favor the extension of the right of 
voting for Overseers to all graduates of 
five years’ standing from any depart- 
ment of the University, provided each 
person should have one vote for each de- 
partment from which he has graduated. 
This would insure the preponderating 
influence of the college graduates, and 
at the same time give to the graduates 
of the professional schools all they 
could ask, and thus, I think, overcome 
the objections and secure the advan- 
tages mentioned both by those who 
oppose and those who favor the pro- 
posed extension. Until such a propo- 
sition can be submitted, I think it wiser 
to leave matters as they are, and ac- 
cordingly vote No.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in pr t periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 





F. H. Hitcheock, 791, chief of the 
section of Foreign Markets in the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, has 
issued recently several important bul- 
letins. 





Literary Notes. 





[ December, 


Prof. John Trowbridge, s ’65, under 
the title “Philip’s Experiments, or 
Physical Science at Home,” has 
brought out a book which should be 
welcome to lads whose tastes for 
science are already aroused, and 
should stimulate boys whose tastes 
are still dormant. The book is writ- 
ten in easy and familiar style, and 
contains much pleasant wisdom be- 
sides the special information which it 
aims atimparting. The boys to whom 
it is addressed would know best 
whether it meets their requirements; 
an adult critic can only say that it cer- 
tainly ought to. For it takes up, for 
illustration, many things —like bi- 
cycles, horseless vehicles, and electrical 
apparatus —in the working of which 
most healthy boys are interested. (Ap- 
pleton: New York. $1.) 

W. L. M. King, A. M., ’98, has pre- 
pared a report to the Canadian goy- 
ernment on “The Methods adopted 
in Canada in the Carrying-out of Gov- 
ernment Clothing Contracts,” which 
has been published by the Government 
Printing Bureau at Toronto. Mr. 
King is the incumbent, for the current 
year, of the Henry Lee Memorial Fel- 
lowship in Political Economy. 

J. A. Fairlie, ’95, has published in 
the Columbia Studies on Public Law a 
monograph on “ The Centralization of 
Administration in New York State.” 
He has also published in the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
Social Science an article on “ The Eco- 
nomic Effect of Ship Canals;” and 
in the American Historical Review an 
article on “ Colonial Boroughs.” 

To Bulletin No. 9 of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Division of 
Biological Survey, Dr. S. D. Judd, 
s ’94, contributes a paper on “The 
Food of Shrikes.” (Government Print- 
ing Office : Washington, D. C.) 
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The Peabody Museum has recently 
issued two publications. The first is 
a monograph on “ Prehistoric Burial 
Places in Maine,” by Charles C. 
Willoughby, chief assistant at the 
Museum, and contains 4 plates and 50 
illustrations in the text. C.B. Moore, 
73, contributed “timely aid’’ for its 
publication. The second is Nos. 4 and 
5 of vol. i of the Memoirs, and con- 
tains “ Researches in the Uloa Valley, 
Honduras,” and “Caverns of Copan, 
Honduras,” both by George Byron 
Gordon, who conducted in 1896-97 the 
exploration described. The brochure 
has a large number of illustrations, 
some set into the text and more on 
full-page plates. One of the plates, 
of specimens of pottery, is colored. 
There are also maps of the regions 
explored and views of the excavations. 
In a prefatory note Prof. F. W. Put- 
nam acknowledges especial obligations 
to C. P. Bowditch, ’63, and Stephen 
Salisbury, ’56, for their interest in 
the Central American work of the 
Museum. (This part of the Memoirs 
costs $1.50, and Mr. Willoughby’s 
monograph $1. For sale by the Pea- 
body Museum, Cambridge. ) 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
(published by the University) opens its 
13th volume with the October number, 
and maintains its catholic character, 
the contributors including represent- 
atives of Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Northwestern, and Syracuse Universi- 
ties, as well as of Harvard. Among 
the Harvard contributors are A. McF. 
Davis, s 54, who writes on “ A Con- 
necticut Land-bank of the Eighteenth 
Century ;” J. H. Gray, ’87, who pre- 
sents the second instalment of his arti- 
cles on “ The Gas Supply of Boston ;” 
and John Cummings, ’91, who reviews 
at length Levasseur’s recent French 
book on the American Workingman. 
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In October was issued the first 
“General Catalogue of the Divinity 
School,” a volume of 147 pages, which 
has been prepared by the Rey. R. S. 
Morison, ’69, Librarian of the School. 
It consists of two parts, viz., a chrono- 
logical list of all students connected 
with the School, and an alphabetical 
index of names. In the former the 
distinction between graduate and non- 
graduate members is made by use of 
different types. After each name is 
given information concerning date and 
place of birth; academic degrees; 
date of ordination and ministry; date 
of death, in the case of stelligers; 
and reference to sources where fur- 
ther biographical data can be found. 
Wherever possible, the length of time 
spent by the student at the School is 
also stated. Thus it will be seen that 
the Catalogue has peculiar value as a 
biographical reference-book. It is in- 
teresting to note that the first names 
on the list are those of Edward Everett 
and of Samuel Gilman, author of 
“Fair Harvard.” The presswork and 
typography are excellent. (Published 
by the University.) 

Prof. W. K. Brooks, p ’75, has 
nearly ready for publication “The 
Principles of Science,” which will be 
brought out by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 

“A Dictionary of Two Hundred 
University Degrees,” by Dr. F. 8. 
Thomas, m ’74, is announced by Bar- 
deen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Scribner’s Sons have just published 
“Causes and Consequences,” by J. J. 
Chapman, ’84; it is a philosophical 
review of the political and social con- 
ditions of American life as affected by 
commercial problems. 

The North American Review (Sep.- 
Nov.) had a series of articles on Bis-- 


marck and J. L. Motley, ’31. 
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In “Modern American Oratory” 
R. C. Ringwalt, ’95, prints seven ora- 
tions by Carl Schurz, J. S. Black, 
Wendell Phillips, C. M. Depew, G. 
W. Curtis, H. W. Grady, and H. W. 
Beecher. Each oration is taken as a 
specimen of some branch of oratory, — 
deliberative, forensic, demonstrative, 
or pulpit. In an exhaustive introduc- 
tory essay, Mr. Ringwalt treats the 
subject from the theoretical as well 
as from the practical standpoint so 
thoroughly that, although he may not 
be able to create orators, he has sug- 
gestions which even the most success- 
ful speakers could profit by. One 
regrets to see the meretricious plati- 
tudes of Mr. Depew put on a level 
with these orations of Schurz, Phillips, 
Curtis, and Beecher: as an example 
of “commemorative oratory,” Mr. 
Ringwalt might have found many a 
better substitute, — for instance, Sen- 
ator Hoar’s address on the Pilgrim 
Fathers. It is a pity, too, that what 
we may call the appeal to reason, as 
exemplified by the addresses of Presi- 
dent Eliot and the late Gov. W. E. 
Russell, is not represented. But even 
with these drawbacks, which depend 
largely on individual tastes, the book 
is valuable and interesting. (Holt: 
New York. $1.) 

M. A. Aldrich, ’95 (Ph. D., Halle), 
has published an account of “The 
American Federation of Labor,’ in 
the series of Economic Studies issued 
by the American Economic Associa- 
tion. Dr. Aldrich has also printed 
articles on the Trades Union Move- 
ment in Australia, in the Jahrbiicher 
fiir National-Oekonomie. 

“The True Benjamin Franklin,” by 
S. G. Fisher, L. S., ’79, is issued, with 
numerous illustrations, portraits, and 
facsimiles, by the Lippincott Co., 
Phila. 


Literary Notes. 
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A small memorial volume to Mar- 
shall Newell, ’94, has been issued. It 
contains articles on his influence at 
Cambridge, copies of letters by his 
personal friends at the time of his 
death, and extracts from his diary, 
this last edited by C. T. Copeland, 
’82. Any surplus derived from the 
subscription to the book will be turned 
over to the committee having charge 
of the memorial that is to be erected 
to Marshall Newell on Soldier’s Field. 
(Price, $1; bound in leather, $2. 
Published by Lamson, Wolffe & Co.,6 
Beacon St., Boston.) 

G. L. Cary, ’52, has been engaged 
for a considerable time in the prepa- 
ration of “The Synoptic Gospels, to- 
gether with a Chapter on the Text- 
Criticism of the New Testament,” 
being the first of the four Interna- 
tional Hand-books to the New Tes- 
tament, an exegetical series to be 
prepared by him and by Principal 
Drummond, of Manchester College, 
Oxford, Professor Forbes, of St. Law- 
rence University, and Dr. Orello 
Cone. 

Leslie Stephen, h ’90, contributes a 
memoir of his father-in-law, Thack- 
eray, to vol. 56 of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has ob- 
tained, as the result of successful 
investigations during the past summer 
in London, the necessary material for 
a work on the “ Life, Letters, and Un- 
published Philosophical Reflections of 
the Third Earl of Shaftesbury,” the 
author of “ The Characteristics.” It 
will be published at an early date by 
Messrs. Swan & Sonnenschein in Lon- 
don. 

F. B. Sanborn, ’55, has edited “ The 
Memoirs of Pliny Earle, M. D.,” for 
many years in charge of the State 
Insane Asylum at Northampton. 
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E. H. Savary, ’88, is joint editor 
gith J. M. Gould of “The War 
Revenue Law of 1898 Explained,” a 
work which contains the text of the 
new revenue law, indicates the sources 
of the different sections, and, in con- 
nection with each section, presents 
rules of interpretation based on deci- 
sions upon previous laws from which 
the present act is in great part de- 
rived. Published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, who also issue a new vol- 
ume of stories by Sienkiewicz, trans- 
lated by Jeremiah Curtin, ’63, with 
the title “ Siélanka, a Forest Picture, 
and Other Stories;” and “ The 
Count’s Snuff Box, a Romance of 
Washington and Buzzard’s Bay dur- 
ing the War of 1812,” by G. R. R. 
Rivers, ’74. 

A large number of the books issued 
this autumn by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. are by Harvard men, viz.: “The 
Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle,” 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott, A ’90; “ Hu- 
man Immortality : Two Supposed Ob- 
jections to the Doctrine,” by Prof. 
Wm. James, m ’69; “ Afternoons in 
the College Chapel,” by Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, ’69 ; “Salmon P. Chase,” by 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80 ; “Charles Sum- 
ner,” ’30, by Moorfield Storey, ’66 ; 
and “Charles Francis Adams,” ’25, by 
his son, C. F. Adams, ’56,— these three 
being additions to the American States- 
men series ; “James Russell Lowell 
and his Friends,” by Dr. E. E. Hale, 
39; Annals of the Lowell Observa- 
tory, vol. i; “John Adams, the States- 
man of the American Revolution,” by 
Mellen Chamberlain, / ’48 ; “A Cen- 
tury of Indian Epigrams,” by P. E. 
More, p ’93; “ Every-Day Butter- 
flies,” by S. H. Seudder, s ’62. 

The November Critic prints a bio- 
graphical sketch of Prof. W. J. Rolfe, 
h’59, the Shakespeare scholar. 
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The autumn list of publications of 
the Macmillan Co. include “ A History 
of Greece for High Schools and Acad- 
emies,” by G.W. Botsford, instructor at 
Harvard ; “ A Source-Book of Ameri- 
ean History,” by Prof. A. B. Hart, 
80; a completely revised edition of 
“The Development and Character of 
Gothie Architecture,” by Prof. C. H. 
Moore, h 90; “The New England 
Poets,” by Prof. W. C. Lawton, ’73. 

To the last volume of the Annals of 
the American Academy A. L. Lowell, 
"77, contributed a paper on “ Oscilla- 
tions in Politics.” 

The Critic for September published 
from the archives of the State Depart- 
ment dispatches sent from Madrid by 
J. R. Lowell, ’38, when he was Amer- 
ican minister to Spain. They include 
his account of the first and second 
marriages of Alfonso XII, of the 
death of Queen Mercedes, of the at- 
tempted assassination of the king, 
and of General Grant’s visit to Spain. 

At a time when little. thought and 
less imagination appear in what is 
called current literature, it is gratify- 
ing to have a fresh crop of “Selec- 
tions from Landor,” who was so rich 
in both. The new collection has been 
made for the Athenaeum Press series 
by W. B. S. Clymer, ’76, who fur- 
nishes an introduction, partly bio- 
graphical and partly critical, and a 
few notes. Mr. Clymer had the handi- 
cap of coming after Mr. Sidney Col- 
vin, whose Landor volume in the Golden 
Treasury series is admirable; but, as 
if to illustrate Landor’s wealth, he, 
too, has made a book of characteristic 
selections. His introduction, however, 
is less noteworthy than Mr. Colvin’s. 

T. C. Smith, ’92, has compiled a 
topical index and bibliography for the 
31 volumes in the American States- 
men series. 
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“The Tsar’s Peace, and Other 
Dreams,” by Dr. W. R. Huntington, 
59 ; “The New Gulliver,” a fable by 
W. P. Garrison, ’61; and “Some Un- 
published Letters of Henry D. Thoreau 
(37) and Sophia E. Thoreau,” are in 
preparation at the Marion Press, Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 

Last summer the University issued 
for the convenience of the visiting 
scientists “A Guide Book to the 
Grounds and Buildings of Harvard 
University.” This little work is the 
best of its kind, giving compactly and 
in interesting form the necessary in- 
formation. A plan of Cambridge and 
half-tone pictures of nearly all the 
buildings add to its value. Not only 
the visitor to Cambridge will be glad 
to have this guide book, but many 
graduates of Harvard will want it to 
put on their shelf of college memo- 
rabilia. (For sale by the Publication 
Agent, 2 University Hall, Cambridge. 
Paper, 35 cents ; cloth, 50 cents.) 

“Verse von Hugo Terberg,’’ pub- 
lished at Grossenhain by Baumert & 
Ronge, is the title of a small volume of 
poetry by Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg. 

Among the autumn publications of 
D. Appleton & Co. are “ Recollections 
of the Civil War,” by the late C. A. 
Dana, *43; “Admiral Porter,” by 
Prof. J. R. Soley, 70; and “ Philip’s 
Experiments, or Physical Science at 
Home,” by Prof. John Trowbridge, 
8s 65. 

Prof. J. H. Gray, ’87, of North- 
western University, Illinois, has pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics two articles on “The Gas 
Supply of Boston,” tracing the his- 
tory of the gas companies and their 
relations with the legislature and the 
public. Further articles, bringing the 
history to date, will appear in later 
numbers. 


Literary Notes. 
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In October was distributed ‘The 
Graduate School Catalogue, 1873- 
1898.” This is the first separate cata- 
logue of the School, and contains 
information of the 1012 persons who 
have received higher degrees in course 
at Harvard since 1873. The Catalogue 
is edited with great carefulness. Not 
only is the name of each person given, 
but also his other degrees, professional 
record, and present occupation and 
address. In a second list the Doctors 
of Philosophy and of Science are 
classified according to the fields of 
knowledge wherein their degrees were 
obtained. From this it appears that 
69 Ph. D.’s or S. D.’s have been con- 
ferred in Philology, 18 in Philosophy, 
22 in History, 10 in Political Science, 
9 in Mathematics, 1 in Astronomy, 12 
in Physics, 19 in Chemistry, 50 in 
Natural History, and 20 in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, a total of 
190 Ph. D.’s and 22 S. D.’s.; 931 
Masters of Arts and 5 Masters of 
Science degrees have been conferred. 
A striking incongruity is thus de- 
scribed in the preface : “ There are or 
have been, in fact, six classes of Mas- 
ters of Arts of this University : hold- 
ers of the degree (1) honoris causa ; 
(2) ad eundem ; (3) in course, 7. e. 
Bachelors of three or more years’ 
standing, on payment of a fee; (4) 
with a professional degree, but with- 
out additional study or residence ; (5) 
with the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy ; and (6) pro meritis, conferred 
after residence and examination upon 
candidates approved by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, or — before 1890 — 
the Academic Council.” The Dean 
of the Graduate School, Prof. J. H. 
Wright, earnestly requests that cor- 
rections and additional information be 
sent to him. The Medical School is 
now the only one of the large Profes- 
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sional Schools without a special cata- 
logue of its graduates. 

The autumn publications of Henry 
Holt & Co. include “ Essays on Eco- 
nomics,” by F. A. Walker, h 781; 
“ Modern American Oratory,” entire 
speeches of modern orators, with dis- 
cussion and bibliography by R. C. 
Ringwalt, ’95; and Seignobos’s ‘ Po- 
litical History of Contemporary Eu- 
rope,” translated by Prof. S. M. Mac- 
vane, ’73. 

J. T. Hassam, 63, has reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Mass. 
Historical Society a memoir on “ Early 
Recorders and Registers of Deeds for 
the County of Suffolk, Massachusetts, 
1639-1735.” Of the recorders men- 
tioned, Isaac Addington was a student, 
and Daniel Allin, 1675, Thomas Dud- 
ley, 1685, Addington Davenport, 1689, 
and John Ballantine, 1694, were grad- 
uates of Harvard. 

“The Bellows Genealogy, or John 
Bellows, the Boy Emigrant of 1635, 
and his Descendants,” has been com- 
pleted and published by T. B. Peck, 
63. For sale by the Sentinel Printing 
Co., Keene, N. H.; price $5, plus 40 
cents for postage. 

“Aberrant Tendinous Cords of the 
Heart,” by Dr. H. F. Lewis, ’85, is 
reprinted from the Philadelphia Medi- 
cal Journal of July 16. 

“Harrison Allen;” ‘‘The Desira- 
bility and the Feasibility of the Acqui- 
sition of Some Real and Accurate 
Knowledge of the Brain by Pre- 
Collegiate Scholars;” “Agassiz at 
Penikese;” and “ What is the Mor- 
phologic Status of the Olfactory Por- 
tion of the Brain,” —are reprints of 
recent articles by Prof. B. G. Wilder, 
s 62, of Cornell. 

A. P. Loring, ’78, has prepared ‘ A 
Handbook for Trustees.”  (Litile, 
Brown & Co.: Boston.) 
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Dr. W. R. Huntington, ’59, has re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the 
25th Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections the sermon on “The Theo- 
cratic Republic,” which he preached 
before it. 

H. K. Estabrook, ’92, as agent for 
the Twentieth Century Club, investi- 
gated the Boston slum district, and 
the result of his investigation is given 
in a pamphlet entitled “Some Slums 
in Boston,” and circulated by a com- 
mittee of which R. T. Paine, ’55, is 
chairman. 

Prof. M. G. Daniell, ’63, has revised 
and enlarged his “ Exercises in Latin 
Prose Composition,” in a volume which 
is entitled “ New Latin Composition, 
based mainly upon Caesar and Cicero,” 
and is issued in the Students’ Series 
of Latin Classics. (B.H. Sanborn & 
Co. : Boston.) 

C. T. Dazey, ’81, has written within 
the past few years the following plays: 
The Model Husband, In Old Kentucky, 
The War of Wealth, The Old Lime 
Kiln, and The Tarrytown Widow. He 
is joint author of Rival Candidates and 
A War-time Wedding. 

‘‘Early Letters of George Wm. 
Curtis, h ’81, to John S. Dwight, ’31, 
edited, with an introduction, by George 
Willis Cooke,” refer chiefly to the 
Brook Farm experiment, and to music, 
in which both were interested. (Har- 
pers: New York.) 

Prof. James Geddes, Jr., ’80, has re- 
printed from Modern Language Notes 
his second paper on “ American- 
French Dialect Comparison.” 

J. V. Blake, ’62, has had privately 
printed in Chicago a volume of Son- 
nets. 

“ The Story of the Philippines,” by 
A. K. Fiske, ’66, is announced. 

Bibliographical Contributions, No. 53 
of the Harvard Library, contains “A 
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List of Portraits in the Various Build- 
ings of Harvard University,” by Wm. 
Garrott Brown, ’91. This is the last 
work connected with the Library be- 
gun under the direction of the late 
Justin Winsor, ’53. Mr. Brown has 
made three lists, by subjects, by build- 
ings, and by artists, so that his pam- 
phlet can be used as a guide. The 
portraits include not only oil paint- 
ings, engravings, and statues, but also 
photographs, lithographs, and small 
woodcuts, — anything that has been 
framed. In all, some 2500 pieces are 
catalogued. The Law School collec- 
tions of portraits of great lawyers and 
jurists seem to be the most orderly 
and complete. It is a pity that no 
systematic attempt has been made — 
at least since the invention of photo- 
graphy —to preserve the portraits of 
the successive incumbents of profes- 
sorial chairs. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


American Historical Review. (Oct.) 
“The Historical Opportunity in Amer- 
ica,”’ A. B. Hart, ’80. 

American Journal of Numismatics. 
(July-Oct.) ‘‘ Medals, Jetons, and To- 
kens Illustrative of the Science of Medi- 
cine,” H. R. Storer, *50. 

American Review of Reviews. (Oct.) 
** Medical and Sanitary Aspects of the 
War,” C. Dunham, m ’87. 

Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘‘ Unpublished Let- 
ters of Carlyle,’ h’75, C. T. Copeland, ’82 ; 
** Reminiscences of an Astronomer, II,’’ 
S. Newcomb, s 58; ‘‘ Bismarck,’’ W. R. 
Thayer, ’81; ‘“‘Mr. Riley’s Poetry,” B. 
Carman, Sp., 86. (Oct.) ‘“*The Anglo- 
American Friendship,’’ C. Schurz, A 71; 
“Carlyle Letters, II,’? C. T. Copeland, 
82; ** Reminiscences of an Astronomer,” 
S. Newcomb, s 58; ‘‘ Bismarck as a Na- 
tional Type,’’ K. Francke; ‘* The Corre- 
spondence of George Sand,” I. Babbitt, 
°89. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Navy inthe War with 
Spain,” I, N. Hollis; ‘‘ Among the Ani- 
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mals of the Yosemite,” J. Muir, h °96: 
‘* Psychology and Art,’’ H. Miinsterberg ; 
‘““Carlyle Letters, III,’”’ “Carlyle as a 
Letter-Writer,”” C. T. Copeland, ’s2; 
‘*“Some Aspects of Thackeray,” H, D, 
Sedgwick, Jr., ’82. 

Century. (Sept.) ‘* Thoughts on Amer 
ican Imperialism,” C. Schurz, h °71 ; 
‘* Alone in Porto Rico,” E. Emerson, 91 ; 
“A. de Tocqueville and his Book on 
America Sixty Years After,” D.C. Gil- 
man, h’76. (Oct.) ‘* The Island of Capri,” 
F. D. Millet, ’69. 

Bookman. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Drama of the 
Month,” N. Hapgood, ’90 ; ‘‘ Peter Roseg- 
ger,”’ K. Francke. 

Cosmopolis. (Sept.,Oct.) ‘‘ The Globe 
and the Island,’’ H. Norman, ’81. 

Educational Review. (Sept.) ‘ Psy- 
chology and Education,’’ H. Miinsterberg ; 
“The Older and the Newer Colleges,” C, 
W. Eliot, 53. 

Harper’s. (Sept.) ‘‘ Experience of the 
United States in Foreign Military Expedi- 
tions,’’ A. B. Hart, ’80. 

Forum. (Aug.) ‘The Spanish War 
and the Equilibrium of the World,” B. 
Adams, ’70; ‘* New Constitutional Amend- 
ments,”’ J. Schouler, °59. (Oct.) ‘* The 
New Psychology and the Consulting Psy- 
chologist,’’ J. Royce. 

North American Review. (Sept.) ‘‘ What 
is to be done with Cuba ?’’ M. W. Hazel- 
tine, ’62. 

Sanitarian, (Sept.-Nov.) ‘‘ Medals, 
Jetons, and Tokens Illustrative of Sani- 
tation,”’ H. R. Storer, °50. 

Scribner’s. (Sept.-Nov.) ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican Revolution,’’ H. C. Lodge, °71. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


—A Century of Indian Epigrams. 
Chiefly from the Sanskrit of Bhartvri- 
hari. By Paul Elmer More, p ’93. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
$1.) This little collection will be 
welcome to every one who has felt 
the fascination of the thought of the 
“brooding East.” The circle which 
that thought embraces may be small, 
but it is deep, even to infinity. Its 
wisdom may be summed up in the 
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single general rule, self-obliteration; 
but it is applicable in detail to many 
points in each man’s life, and may be 
most salutary, if only as a corrective 
of our Occidental temperament. Mr. 
More has not attempted to make an 
exact translation of one author; he 
has rather saturated himself with 
Hindu thought, and then paraphrased 
this in English, having regard for the 
exigencies of English forms and verse, 
which differ so widely from the San- 
skrit. In other words, he has done for 
Bhartrihari and similar Hindu authors 
what Fitzgerald did for Omar. The 
Hindu is less gorgeous in color, less 
concrete in imagery, than Hafiz and 
Omar are, but his thought is often in- 
trinsically more striking; and Mr. 
More succeeds in giving an appropri- 
ate metrical dress to very dissimilar 
themes. Here, for instance, is a speci- 
men of the comic :— 

“The sportive Love-god in this worldly sea 

Angles continually ; 


And women are his hook, their luring lips 
The bait that bobs and dips. 


‘We greedy fools, like silly nibbling fish, 
Are landed with a swish; 
And then, alack ! to end the cruel game 
Are broil’d on love’s quick flame.”’ 


And here is a specimen of the wis- 
dom so characteristic of Oriental 
moralists : — 

“The god hath wove for ignorance a cloak 

That he who will may wear; 

And mantled thus amid the wisest folk 

Fools may unchallenged fare : — 


Be silent! over all that words afford, 
Silence hath its reward.”’ 


And finally, in the following epi- 
gram, we get a glimpse of the deeper 
theosophy of the Brahmin : — 

“‘ Before the Gods we bend in awe, 
But, lo! they bow to fate’s dread law : 


Honor to Fate, then, austere lord ! 
But, lo! it fashions but our works’ reward. 


“Nay, if past works our present state 
Engender, what of gods and fate ? 
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Honor to Works ! in them the power 
Before whose awful nod even fate must cower.” 

—The Spaniard in History. By 
James C. Fernald, 60. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.: New York. 75 cents.) 
This is one of the many books called 
out by the Spanish war. In it Mr. 
Fernald has succeeded, in the course 
of 140 pages, in giving a summary of 
the chief characteristics of Spanish 
history. He has borrowed plentifully 
from Irving, Prescott, and Motley for 
his descriptions of political events, and 
from H. C. Lea for his facts touching 
Spanish religious history. His ac- 
count of the procedure of the Inquisi- 
tion is striking. Separate chapters 
are devoted to the Spanish in Mexico 
and Peru, in Cuba and the Philippines, 
and on the sea, the record being 
brought down to Admiral Dewey’s 
victory at Manila. 

—Gallops. By David Gray, ’92. 
(Century Co.: New York.) Here is 
a bundle of capital stories. They all 
have to do with “the parish of St. 
Thomas Equinus,” where the rich 
hunting and horsey set congregate in 
the autumn. The place may be recog- 
nized by those who have been there, 
but, whether you have been there or 
not, you will enjoy Mr. Gray’s descrip- 
tions of the persons who frequent it. 
They range from the horsey young 
woman, who has the “ Stud-Book ” at 
her tongue’s end, to the fashionable 
Episcopal bishop who is worldly but 
not horsey. Had Mr. Gray wished to 
write a satire of our plutocratic pa- 
gans, he could not have been so effec- 
tive as he has been in telling these 
stories about them, without moralizing, 
merely for the fun of the story. But 
in two respects his work deserves 
much more than the passing praise 
which one gives to pleasant fiction. 
In the first place, he has a remarkably 
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deft style; there is nothing superfluous 
either in words or incidents. Such 
clean-cut little sketches one expects 
from a Parisian and not from an Amer- 
ican story-writer. In the next place, 
he has a considerable gift of inven- 
tion. Into what would otherwise be 
rather a tedious set of persons, with 
their perpetual race-track conversa- 
tion, he introduces the bishop, a Span- 
ish attaché from Washington, Carty 
Carteret’s sister, and others, who bring 
out the humor of the “parish ” and 
create enlivening situations. His dra- 
matic power, too, is not slight. And, 
finally, there is nothing vulgar. From 
a young writer with so much real fun 
and so unusual an artistic sense, much 
is to be hoped. Atany rate, in “ Gal- 
lops” he has scored a genuine success. 


— Poems. By Philip Becker Goetz, 
93. (Richard G. Badger & Co.: 
Buffalo. $1.25.) This little volume 


may be commended to persons who 
care for thoughtful verse. Mr. Goetz 
has evidently absorbed Keats, and is 
familiar with the Greek poets. Added 
to these elements of inspiration is an 
apparent Decadent influence. Mr. 
Goetz’s defects are lack of clearness 
in thought and love of strange or af- 
fected words in expression. We re- 
gret that he uses such forms as “Venus 
of Melos,” “ Phoibos,” ‘ Aktaion:” 
this is pedantry, not poetry. Among 
many quatrains, this, entitled “Sym- 
pathy,” is perhaps the best : — 

“*T know not how it is that you are here : 

I never prayed, I think, that you appear ; 


I know but this, that where you are and move, 
Masks are in vain and life becomes sincere.” 


— Yesterdays in the Philippines. By 
Joseph Earle Stevens, ’92. Illustrated. 
(Scribner: New York. $1.50.) Less 
than a year ago Mr. Stevens could not 
have dreamt that his vivacious ac- 
counts of life in the Philippines would 
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have a sudden timeliness given to 
them through the mere chance that 
an American fleet destroyed a Span- 
ish fleet at Manila, rather than else- 
where, in a war between the United 
States and Spain. If Dewey had 
sunk the Spanish ships in the China 
Sea or off Borneo, it is wholly un- 
likely that even the greediest “ex- 
pansionist ” would have clamored that 
it is now the manifest duty and des- 
tiny of this country to annex eight 
million Malays, Chinese, cannibals, 
and half-breeds in the tropics. But, 
since fatalism has become our official 
creed and St. Jingo our patron, it be- 
hooves us to know something about 
the Philippines and their inhabitants. 
Much information can be had from 
this book by Mr. Stevens, and informa- 
tion which cannot be suspected of any 
political or commercial bias; for Mr. 
Stevens went to Manila at the end of 
1893 and remained till 1896, in the 
interest of the chief American mer- 
cantile house there. He describes 
what he saw and what he did; the 
life and customs of the natives; the 
scenery about the capital; and excur- 
sions to many distant points. He has 
a remarkable aptitude for making all 
this vivid to a reader on our side of 
the globe. He sprinkles in many facts 
concerning the agricultural and indus- 
trial conditions of the archipelago, 
and allows much more to be inferred. 
His spirits and good-humor seem to 
have been unfailing; likewise his en- 
ergy. These characteristics he com- 
municates to his narrative, which is 
always entertaining. The chief blem- 
ish in the book, and one that can easily 
be remedied, is an occasional lapse 
into slang or journalese. Such ex- 
pressions as “ old veteran,” “ ivories,” 
(for teeth), ete., are quite unworthy of 
the usual straightforward style he has 
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at his command. By readers who like 
travel-pictures, his book will be prized 
long after the political crisis which 
made its publication “timely” has 
been settled. For the moment it may 
be recommended to those imperialist 
politicians whose greed for islands is 
only equaled by their ignorance even 
of the names of the islands they would 
devour. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Philip’s Experiments, or Physical Sci- 
enceat Home. By John Trowbridge, s ’65. 
(Appleton: New York.) 

Educational Reform. Essays and Ad- 
dresses. By Charles William Eliot, 53, 
LL. D., President of Harvard University. 
(Century Co.: New York. $2.) 

Gallops. By David Gray, °92. 
tury Co.: New York. $1.) 

A Guide Book to the Grounds and Build- 
ings of Harvard University. (Published 
by the University: Cambridge. Paper, 35 
cents ; cloth, 50 cents.) 

Yesterdays inthe Philippines. By Joseph 
Earle Stevens, 92. (Scribner: New York. 
$1.50.) 

Causes and Consequences. By John Jay 
Chapman, ’84. (Scribner: New York. 
$1.50.) 

Prehistoric Burial Placesin Maine. By 
Charles C. Willoughby. Archaeological 
and Ethnological Papers of the Peabody 
Museum. (Peabody Museum: Cambridge. 
$1.) 

Miss Theodora. A West End Story. By 
Helen Leah Reed. (Boston: R. G. 
Badger & Co. $1.) 

Schiller’s ‘‘Wilhelm Tell.” With In- 
troduction and Notes by W. H. Carruth, 
Ph. D., °89. (Macmillan: New York. 50 
cents.) 

New Latin Composition, based mainly 
upon Caesar and Cicero. By Moses Grant 
Daniell, °63. The Students’ Series of 
Latin Classics. (Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.: 
Boston.) 

Selections from the Writings of Walter 


(Cen- 
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Savage Landor. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by W. B. Shubrick Cly- 
mer, ’76, Athenaeum Press Series. (Ginn: 
Boston.) 

The New England Poets. A Study of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Holmes. By William Cran- 
ston Lawton, °73. (Macmillan: New 
York. 75 cents.) 

A Century of Indian Epigrams. Chiefly 
from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari. By 
Paul Elmer More, p 93. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $1.) 

Researches in the Uloa Valley, Honduras. 
Caverns of Copan, Honduras. Report on 
Explorations by the Museum, 1896-97, by 
George Byron Gordon. Memoirs of the 
Peabody Museum. Vol. I, Nos. 4, 5. 
(Peabody Museum: Cambridge, $1.50.) 

Old South Leaflets. ‘‘The Founding of 
St. Augustine,’’ by Francisco Lopez de 
Mendoza Grajales; ‘‘ The Founding of 
Quebec, 1608,’ from the ‘* Voyages’’ of 
Samuel de Champlain ; ‘“‘ The Settlement 
of Londonderry, N. H., from Parker’s 
** History of Londonderry ;’’ ‘‘ Pastorius’s 
Description of Pennsylvania, 1700.” (Old 
South Church: Boston. Each 5 cents.) 

The Successors of Homer. By W. C. 
Lawton, ’73. (Macmillan: New York. 
$1.50.) 

The Castle Inn. By Stanley J. Wey- 
man. Illustrated. (Longmans: New York. 
$1.50.) 

John Adams, the Statesman of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. With Other Essays and 
Addresses, Historical and Literary. By 
Mellen Chamberlain, / °48, formerly li- 
brarian of the Boston Public Library. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $2.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of July 28, 1898. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Felix Rackemann, trus- 
tee under the will of John Hancock, 
the sum of $5511.76, being four six- 
teenths of the net income from the 
one half undivided interest of the es- 
tate of Franklin Hancock in Chicago 
real estate. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
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received from the estate of Miss Edith 
Rotch the sum of $5000 under the 
following clause in her will : “ Fourth: 
To the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the sum 
of Five Thousand (5000) dollars ;” 
and her bequest was gratefully ac- 
cepted. Voted that Miss Rotch’s be- 
quest be expended, so far as may be 
needed, for the establishment of the 
Laboratory of Applied Geology in the 
Carey Building, and that the labora- 
tory be called the Rotch Laboratory. 

Voted that the gift of $500 received 
through Professor Farlow from an 
anonymous giver, to be spent on cases 
for, and the arrangement of, the 
cryptogamic collection on the lower 
floor of the University Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $58.50 re- 
ceived from Mr. Archibald Cary Coo- 
lidge, for the purchase of books for the 
Library, be gratefully accepted. 

‘oted that the gift of $10 received 
from Mr. G. L. Kittredge, for the pur- 
chase of books on folk-lore, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $310.62 re- 
ceived from John C. Ropes and others, 
trustees under the will of Dr. Buck- 
minster Brown, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $400 from the estate of Judge 
Lowell, being the thirteenth annual 
payment for the George Emerson 
Lowell Scholarships, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500 received 
from the trustees of the estate of 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, toward the 
payment of the salary of an Assistant 
in the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $1000 re- 
ceived from Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, for 
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present use at the Botanic Garden, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $1000 re- 
ceived from Mr. John L. Gardner, for 
present use at the Botanic Garden, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $1000 re- 
ceived from Mr. Henry Lee, for pre- 
sent use at the Botanic Garden, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $1500 re- 
ceived from Mr. Oakes Ames, for pre- 
sent use at the Botanic Garden, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that a large 
American flag had been given, by an 
anonymous friend, to the College, and 
that it had been hung in front of Uni- 
versity Hall. This gift was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $20 received 
through Mr. J. H. Gardiner, Trea- 
surer, to be added to the Francis 
James Child Memorial Fund, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $116.76 re- 
ceived from Mr. Henry C. Warren, 
for the purchase of books for the San- 
skrit Department, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 received 
from Mr. W. E. Weaver, as repay- 
ment of Price Greenleaf Aid received 
by him while an undergraduate, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $450 received 
from Mr. William G. Farlow, toward 
Mr. Seymour’s salary for 1897-98, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to establish the Morey Wil- 
lard Buckminster Scholarship, with an 
income at present of $200. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
July 26, 1898, toward the expenses 
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at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 


Meeting of Sept. 27, 1898. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
August 18, 1898, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their last quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1897- 
98, on account of its annual gift of 
$2500 for meeting the expenses at 
the Arnold Arboretum for increasing 
the knowledge of trees. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to for 
his gift of $350 for the Ricardo Fel- 
lowship for 1898-99. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from 
Mr. C. C. Walker, for improvements 
on the Soldier’s Field, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from 
the Dante Society, received through 
Professor A. R. Marsh, for the pur- 
chase of books, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from Mr. 
A. F. Esterbrook, toward the salary 
of Mr. C.C. Willoughby, Assistant in 
the Peabody Museum, be gratefully 
accepted. 

oted that the gift of $38.24 from 
Mr. W. W. Goodwin, to be added to 
the income of the Charles Haven 
Goodwin Scholarship Fund, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $25 from 
Mrs. N. E. Baylies, for the Peabody 
Museum, be gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $12 from Mr. 
Henry C. Warren to make up the de- 
ficit in the Sanskrit Book Account be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $26.27 from 
Professor W. M. Davis, to make up 
the deficiency in the fund for Geo- 
graphical Models for the year 1897- 
98, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. F. 
Boott for his gift on behalf of himself 
and others of a medallion of Professor 
Child by Miss Usher. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Professor C. S. Sargent 
additional vouchers to the amount of 
$2383.87 for recent purchases of books 
for the Arnold Arboretum, and that 
the said sum had been credited on the 
subscription of $10,000 made by him 
May 28, 1892, for the purchase of 
books. 

The resignation of Professor James 
Mills Peirce as Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences was received 
and accepted, to take effect Sept. 1, 
1898. 

The resignation of Frank Cole Bab- 
bitt as Instructor in Greek was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1898. 

The resignation of Charles Edwin 
Parkhurst as Instructor in the Dental 
School was received and accepted. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor J. M. Peirce for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1898-99 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of the 
Administrative Board for the Grad- 
uate School for 1898-99, and it was 
Voted to appoint them: John H. 
Wright, A. M., Dean, Charles L. 
Jackson, A. M., John W. White, 
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LL. D., William E. Byerly, Ph. D., 
Benjamin O. Peirce, Ph. D., Hans 
C. G. von Jagemann, Ph. D., John 
E. Wolff, Ph. D., Albert B. Hart, 
Ph. D., George L. Kittredge, A. B., 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Ph. D. 

Voted to appoint Bertram Gordon 
Waters a graduate member of the 
Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Comparative Litera- 
ture, whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Arthur Richmond 
Marsh, A. B., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Langdon Frothing- 
ham, M. D. V., Instructor in Patho- 
logy for three years from Sept. 1, 
1898. 

Voted that Mr. Charles S. Hawes 
be appointed Auditor of the Dining 
Association for the year 1898-99, in 
place of Mr. L. B. Fisk on leave of 
absence. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: James Gray Lathrop, in Ath- 
letics; Francis Dohs, in Gymnastics. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Shen- 
stone Woods, Ph. D., Lecturer on 
Mathematics for one year from Sept. 
1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint William Cunning- 
ham, D. D., LL. D., Lecturer on Eco- 
nomic History for one year from Sept. 
1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint John George 
Jack, Lecturer at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum for the calendar year 1898. 

Voted to appoint William Fenwick 
Harris, A. B., Instructor in Greek for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
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from Sept. 1, 1898, Lester Heard 
Howard, D. V.8., Clinical Lecturer; 
William Orison Underwood, A. B., 
Lecturer on Warranty and Evidence; 
Frank Ingersoll Proctor, M. D., In- 
structor in Ophthalmology. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1898, John Lincoln Ames, 
M. D., Assistant in Histology; Jay 
Bergen Ogden, M. D., Assistant in 
Chemistry; Albert James Sheldon, 
D. V.S., Instructor in Meat Inspec- 
tion and Assistant Surgeon at the 
Hospital. 

Voted that Mr. J. M. Greenman be 
appointed Assistant in the Herbarium 
on half time for 1898-99. 


Meeting of Oct. 10, 1898. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Sept. 29, 1898, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Lucy 
Ellis for her gift of $2000, received 
through Dr. H. P. Bowditch, for as- 
sistance in the departments of Physio- 
logy and Pathological Bacteriology at 
the Medical School in 1898-99. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Mr. Charles Har- 
rington the sum of $1000 for the 
equipment of the Laboratory of Hy- 
giene, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
J. M. Peirce for his valuable gift of 
a few hairs of Washington. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Amos Lawrence Mason for leave 
of absence for the academic year 1898- 
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99 in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of Henry Parker 
Quincy, M. D., as Instructor in Histo- 
logy was received and accepted, to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1898. 

The resignation of Elisha Hall 
Gregory, Jr., M. D., as Instructor in 
Histology and Embryology was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1898. 

The resignation of Fernald Lester 
Hanson as Assistant in History was 
received and accepted. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, to serve from Sept. 1, 1898, 
whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Clement Lawrence 
Smith, A. M., LL. D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Albert Venn Dicey 
Lecturer on Changes in the English 
Law during the Nineteenth Century, 
for 1898-99. 

Voted to reappoint George Herbert 
Locke, A. M., Instructor in the His- 
tory and Art of Teaching for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: Frank Henry Gazzolo, in Chem- 
istry; Carl Trowbridge Robertson, in 
Chemistry; James Reverdy Stewart, 
in Applied Zoélogy; Benjamin Shores 
Merigold, in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: Walter Gustavus Waitt, in 
Chemistry; George William Heimrod, 
in Chemistry; Jonas Viles, in History; 
William Edwin Dorman, in History; 
Wallace Brett Donham, in Govern- 
ment; Michael James Glen Cunniff, 
A. B., in English; Goldthwaite Higgin- 
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son Dorr, A. B., in English; Frazier 
Curtis, A. B., in English; Richard 
Thornton Fisher, A.B., in English; 
George Dekker Marvin, in English; 
William Pepperrell Montague, Ph. D., 
in Philosophy; Edward Parish Carr, 
in Philosophy; Wilmon Henry Shel- 
don, A. M., in Philosophy; Charles 
Henry Rieber, in Philosophy; Fred- 
erick Pope, in Mechanical Drawing; 
Hector James Hughes, in Mechanics. 

Voted to reappoint William Warren 
Bell Assistant in History for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1898, James Sulli- 
van, Jr., A. M., Goldthwaite Higginson 
Dorr, A. B., Norman Maclaren Tren- 
holme, A. M. 


Meeting of Oct. 24, 1898. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from Edwin Wright, trustee under 
the will of Andrew Bigelow, of the 
sum of $4950, an unrestricted gift to 
Harvard College, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to The So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Theologi- 
cal Education for its welcome gift 
of $2088.60 for use of the Divinity 
School, to be applied to the purchase 
for its library of books approved by 
the Faculty of the School, and for the 
administration, including the catalogu- 
ing of its library. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor Charles Gross for 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1899-1900, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

The resignation of Frank Turner 
Taylor, D. M. D., as Instructor in 
Operative Dentistry was received and 
accepted. 
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Voted to appoint Thomas Carr 
Howe, A. M., Instructor in German 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint Dwight Ward 
Dickinson, D. M. D., Instructor in 
Operative Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898: William Maxwell Reed, in As- 
tronomy; Daniel Francis Calhane, in 
Chemistry; Lawrence Joseph Hender- 
son, in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898 : Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., in 
Chemistry; Simon Everard Williams, 
in Chemistry; Carl F. A. Lange, 
A. B., in German ; John Heiss, A. B., 
in German ; Oakes Ames, in Botany. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1898: R. T. Atkinson, M. D., 
Assistant in Histology; F. R. Stubbs, 
M. D., Assistant in Histology. 

Voted to reappoint as members of 
the Board of Examination Proctors 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1898 : John 
Charles States Andrew, A. M., Guy 
Stevens Callender, Ph. D., Walter 
Bradford Cannon, A. M., Edwin 
Henry Colpitts, A. M., Ralph Waldo 
Cone, A. M., Robert William Hall, 
A. M., Henry Barrett Learned, A. M., 
William Edward McElfresh, A. M., 
William Joseph Miller, A. M., George 
Thomas Moore, A. M., John Frederick 
Neal, A. B., William Maxwell Reed, 
Henry Lindsay Sanford, A. B., Charles 
Edward Seaman, A. M., Alfred Dwight 
Sheffield, A. M., James Sullivan, Jr., 
A. M. 

Voted to appoint as members of 
the Board of Examination Proctors 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1898: 
Morton Arnold Aldrich, John Mason 
Boutwell, A. B., Norman Maclaren 
Trenholme, A. M., Prescott Orde 


Marriages. 








[December, 


Skinner, Alvin Sawyer Wheeler, A. M., 
George Richard Lyman, A. B., George 
Wyllys Benedict, A. M., James Horace 
Patten, A. B., Sidney Russell Wright- 
ington, Harrison Hitchcock Brown, 
A. M., Joseph Parker Warren, A. M., 
Wallace Brett Donham, A. B., Paul 
Capron, A. M., Arthur Lyons Cross, 
A. M., John Winthrop Dow, A. B., 
Charles William Prentiss, A. M., Wil- 
fred George Garnet Cole, A. M., Cy- 
rus Ambrose King, A. M., Stephen 
Riggs Williams, A. M., Frank Henry 
Gazzolo, A. M., Winthrop Edwards 
Fiske, A. M., David Gibbs, S. B., Ed- 
gar William Olive, A. M., Frederick 
Houston Kent, A. B. 

Voted to establish the Henry L. 
Pierce Fund of $50,000, the income to 
be used for the purchase of books for 
the University Library. 

Voted that until further order of 
this Board the income of $50,000 
from the residuary bequest of Henry 
L. Pierce be appropriated to the same 


purpose. 


MARRIAGES. 


Henry Sanford Mudge to Mrs. 
Marguerite De Wolf-Allen, at 
Bristol, R. I., Aug. 3, 1898. 
Mitchell Harrison to Elizabeth 
Cooper Pruyn, at Albany, N. Y., 
June 1, 1898. 

Frank Warton Kaan to Bertha 
May Woodberry, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 6, 1898. 

George Scott Winslow to Mary 
Warren Glidden, at Newcastle, 
Me., Oct. 4, 1898. 

Charles Franklin Brandt to 
Emma B. James, at Morristown, 
N. J., May 10, 1898. 

Thomas Handasyd Cabot to 
Elise Pumpelly, at Dublin, 
N. H., Oct. 3, 1898. ; 


1874. 


1880. 


1883. 


1883. 


1885. 


1886. 











1898.] 





[1886.] Henry Lorillard Cammann to 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1889. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1892. 


Grace Huntington Churchill, at 
Greenwich, Conn., June 8, 1898. 
Harry Haskel Bemis to Esther 
Glenny, at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
11, 1898. 

Charles Elliot Loud to Ellen 
Stanwood Cowperthwaite, at 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., June 21, 
1898. 

Albert Bailey Potter to Florence 
Elizabeth Brooks, at Newton, 
Oct. 5, 1898. 

William Reed Bigelow to Mary 
Louise Bigelow, at Natick, Oct. 
19, 1898. 

Robert Wilder Bush to Caro- 
line Clara Cooke, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Oct. 29, 1898. 
Randolph Cassius Surbridge to 
Lilian Shedd, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 21, 1898. 

Clarence Rosa Walter to Rosalie 
Neustadter, at San Francisco, 
Cal., Oct. 5, 1898. 

George Chapman to Beatrice 
Orne Wright, at New York 
city, Oct. 31, 1898. 


[1893.] Frederick Joy Carr to Ada 


Couch Elwell, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., April 21, 1892. 


[1893.] F. H. Carson to Grace Emma 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


Lass, at Galesburg, IIl., June 1, 
1898. 

John Strother Humphreys to 
Sue Hite Maxey, at Louisville, 
Ky., Dec. 22, 1896. 

Henry Greenleaf Pearson to 
Elizabeth Ware Winsor, at 
Weston, Sept. 6, 1898. 

Howard Caswell Smith to Kitty 
Lyall Moén, at New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 26, 1898. 

Charles Harris Beckwith to 
Marie Louise Folsom, at Spring- 
field, Aug. 3, 1898. 

Hugh Corby Fox to Jane Brook- 


Marriages. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 
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mire, at Biddeford Pool, Me., 
Aug. 24, 1898. 

William Hoag to Ruth Coffin 
Wood, at Dorchester, Sept. 1, 
1898. 

Clarence Hoyt Holmes to Mar- 
garet Darrabee, at Chicago, Il. 
Oct. 11, 1898. 

Alfred Eugene Nickerson to 
Mabel Louise Hooper, at Port- 
land, Me., Sept. 2, 1898. 
Endicott Peabody Saltonstall to 
Elizabeth Baldwin Dupee, at 
Brookline, Nov. 2, 1898. 

John Cummings Fairchild to 
Charlotte Elizabeth Houston, at 
Windsor, Vt., Sept. 27, 1898. 
Arthur Williams Hall to May 
Merrill, at Quincy, Oct. 11, 
1898. 

Jonathan Leonard to Melaine 
Elizabeth Norton, at Sandwich, 
June 29, 1898. 

A. N. Winslow to Gertrude 
Lavarack, at Wianno, Sept. 19, 
1898. 


[1897.] John A. Brooks to Bertha P. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1900. 


A. M. 


Lyman, at Jaffrey, N. H., Sept. 
6, 1898. 

Henry Wainwright Howe to 
Ethel Gardner, at Longwood, 
Oct. 19, 1898. 

Alexander Haven Ladd to 
Elinor W. Merriam, at Milton, 
Oct. 12, 1898. 

Francis Horace Bigelow to Edith 
Jourdan, at Worcester, Oct. 18, 
1898. 

Andrew Salter Woods to Mar- 
tha Fowler, at Boston, Oct. 5, 
1898. 

George Jean Hoyting to Caro- 
line R. H. Seavey, at Waltham, 
Sept. 3, 1898. 

1893. Emmett Leonidas Moffitt 
to Ella Mary Rhodes, at Lins- 
ville, Va., Dec. 14, 1897. 
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A. M. 1897. Rudolph Chambers Leh- 
mann to Alice Marie Davis, at 
Worcester, Sept. 13, 1898. 

M. D. 1898. Edward Roswell Newton 
to Lena Blanche Blaikie, at 
Somerville, Sept. 14, 1898. 

M. D. 1898. Edgar Perry to Emma J. 
Gordon, at Lynn, Sept. 7, 1898. 

LL. B. 1895. William Towne Gunni- 
son to Grace M. Hornby, at 
Rochester, N. H., Oct. 11, 1898. 


NECROLOGY. 


AvGust 1 To OcToBER 31, 1898. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 

1831. Henry White Pickering, b. 27 
May, 1811, at Salem; d. at 
Beverly, 15 Aug., 1898. 

1834. Hiram Wellington, LL. B., b. 
14 Mar., 1806, at Lexington; d. 
at Roxbury, 17 Aug., 1898. 

1839. Samuel Eliot, LL. D., b. 22 
Dec., 1821, at Boston; d. at 
Beverly Farms, 14 Sept., 1898. 

1844. Thomas S. Blair, b. 20 Nov., 
1825, at Kittanning, Pa.; d. at 
Pittsburg, Pa., 22 Oct., 1898. 

1845. Timothy Bigelow, b. 15 Mar., 
1825, at Taunton; d. at Wa- 
verley, 1 Aug., 1898. 

1845. John Rae Habersham, b. 2 Oct., 
1822, Savannah, Ga. ; d. at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., 27 Feb., 1896. 

1845. James Waldock, M. D., b. 10 
Aug., 1823, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 2 Sept., 1898. 

1846. John Stearns, M. D., b. 19 July, 
1827, Boston; d. at Chevy Chase, 
near Washington, D. C., Oct., 
1898. 

1847. George William Phillips, b. 27 

Nov., 1827, at Salem; d. at 


1852. 


1855. 


1860. 


1861. 


1869. 


1870. 


1875. 


1877. 


1878. 


1882. 


1882. 


1883. 


1886. 


[ December, 


Rocky Hill, N. J., 27 Sept., 
1898. 

Edwin Aldrich Rodgers, b. 20 
Oct., 1825, at Newbury, Vt.; d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., 29 June, 
1898. 

Henry Sidney Everett, b. 31 
Dec., 1834, at Charlestown; d. 
at Brighton, Eng., 6 Oct., 1898. 
Julius Dexter, b. 23 Sept., 1840, 
at Cincinnati, O.; d. at Avon- 
dale, near Cincinnati, O., 21 
Oct., 1898. 

Franklin Weld, b. 17 April 
1841, at West Roxbury; 
drowned in Loch Lomond, near 
St. John, N. B., 28 Aug., 1898. 
Nathaniel Childs, b. 8 Feb., 
1847, at Charlestown; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 27 Oct., 1898, 
Charles Lucius Mitchell, b. 31 
Aug., 1850, at Cincinnati, O.; 
d. at Oakland, Cal., 21 June, 
1898. 

Walter Lloyd Jeffries, b. 26 
Nov., 1854, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 30 Aug., 1898. 

Charles James Underwood, b. 
11 May, 1854, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 9 Aug., 1898. 

Arthur Henry Brown, b. 19 
June, 1853, at East Princeton; 
d. about 18 years ago. 

Sherman Hoar, b. 30 July, 1860, 
at Concord; d. at Concord, 7 
Oct., 1898. 

Philip Washburn, b. 2 Aug., 
1861, at Worcester; d. at Den- 
ver, Colo., 6 Oct., 1898. 
Charles Pomeroy Worcester, 
M. D., b. 26 April, 1861, at 
Newtonville; d. at Newtonville, 
9 Oct., 1898. 

William Dade Brewer, b. 31 
Mar., 1863, at Boston; d. at 
Centre Harbor, N. H., 23 Oct., 
1898. 











1898.] 


1892. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1839. 


1863. 


1865. 


1866. 


1869. 


1871. 


1873. 


1873. 





Herbert Lyon Jones, A. M., b. 
11 Feb., 1868, at Granville, O.; 
d. at Granville, O., 27 Aug., 
1898. 

Henry Morgan Appleton, b. 16 
Mar., 1874, at Springfield; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 5 July, 
1898. 

Stanley Hollister, 1st Cav. U. 
S. V., b. 6 Nov., 1873, at Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; d. at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., 17 Aug., 1898. 
Arthur Moss Marks, b. 1 Nov., 
1875, at Meridian, Miss.; d. at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., 1 Oct., 
1898. 

Roy Walter Stover, 1st So. 
Dakota Inf., U. S. V., b. 16 
Jan., 1877, at Marengo, Iowa; 
d. at Manila, Philippine Islands, 
20 Oct., 1898. 


Medical School. 


Joseph Bassett Fobes, b. 19 
Sept., 1814, at Bridgewater; d. 
at Bridgewater, 30 Aug., 1898. 
Arthur Kemble, b. 8 May, 
1839, at Wenham; d. at Salem, 
27-Oct., 1898. 

Alexander Frank Falconer, b. 
19 June, 1837; d. 1 Sept., 1898. 
Charles James Milliken, b. 24 
Aug., 1843, at Machias, Me.; 
d. at Cherryfield, Me., 16 Oct., 
1898. 

William Newcomb Stone, b. 7 
Aug., 1845, at Truro; d. at 
Wellfleet, 17 Oct., 1898. 
Charles Bradford Belt, b. 16 
Sept., 1847, at Hartford, Conn.; 
d. at South Boston, 23 Aug., 
1898. 

James Richmond Barss, b. 11 
June, 1850, at Pembroke, Ber- 
muda Islands; d. at Pembroke, 
24 Oct., 1898. 

George Albert Coburn, b. 28 


Necrology. 


1873. 


1891. 


1892. 


1860. 


1861. 


1881. 


1894. 


1897. 


1842. 


1849, 
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Oct., 1845, at East Cambridge; 
d. at Waverley, 2 Sept., 1898. 
Edmund Walsh, b. 8 March, 
1848, at Summerville, P. E. I.; 
d. at Boston, 19 Oct., 1898. 
John Benedict Curtis, b. 25 
Aug., 1867, at East Cambridge; 
d. at East Cambridge, 1 Oct., 
1898. 

Charles Leonard Fox, b. 3 Oct., 
1870, at Lowell; d. at Lowell, 
5 Oct., 1898. 


Law School. 


. John Winslow, b. 21 Oct., 1825, 


at West Ramapo, N. Y.; d. at 
Bay Ridge, Long Island, N. Y., 
18 Oct., 1898. 

William Howard Fessenden, b. 
5 May, 1835, at Portland, Me.; 
d. at Riverside, Cal., 21 Sept., 
1898. 

Sherman Wolcott Adams, b. 6 
May, 1836, at Wethersfield, 
Conn.; d. at Hartford, Conn., 
19 Oct., 1898. 

Benjamin Irving Stanton, b. 9 
June, 1853, at Wolfborough, 
N. H.; d. at St. Paul, Minn., 13 
Sept., 1898. 

Philip Ashley Crapo, 50th Ia. 
Inf., U. S. V., b. 17 July, 1873; 
at Burlington, Ia.; d. at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., 18 Sept., 1898. 
William Ariel Talcott, 71st 
N. Y. Inf., U.S. V., b. 25 Feb., 
1871, at Rockford, Ill.; d. at 
Watch Hill, R. I, 1 Sept. 
1898. 


Divinity School. 


Joseph Osgood, S. T. D., b. 
23 Sept., 1815, at Kensington, 
N. H.; d. at Cohasset, 2 Aug., 
1898. 

George Albert Carnes, b. 18 
Nov., 1824, at New York, N. Y.; 
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d. at Alameda, Cal., 7 Dec., 
1894. 


Graduate School. 


Willoughby Cordell Tindall, b. 
28 Feb., 1855, in Howard Co., 
Mo.; d. near Kansas City, Mo., 
17 Sept., 1898. 


1894. 


Honorary Graduates. 


(A. M.) Frederic Walker Lin- 
coln, b. 27 Feb., 1817, at Bos- 
ton; d. at Dorchester, 13 Sept., 
1898. 

(A. M.) George Adam Schmitt, 
b. 1 Dec., 1826, at Riedenheim, 
Bavaria; d. at Munich, Ger- 
many, 21 Sept., 1898. 

(LL. D.) Thomas Francis Bay- 
ard, b. 29 Oct., 1828, at Wil- 
mington, Del.; d. at Dedham, 
28 Sept., 1898. 

(LL. D.) Thomas McIntyre 
Cooley, b. 6 Jan., 1824, at At- 
tica, N. Y.; d. at Ann Harbor, 
Mich., 12 Sept., 1898. 

(LL. D.) James Hall, b. 12 
Sept., 1811, at Hingham; d. at 
Bethlehem, N. H., 8 Aug., 1898. 


1855. 
1860. 
1877. 
1886. 
_, 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor. 
Any one having information of the decease of 
any Graduate or Temporary Member of any de- 
partment of the University is asked to send it. 
[1889.] Harry Burlingame Taylor, b. 

at Lowell; d. at Lowell, 8 June, 
1897. 
[1898.] James Thwing Furness, 49th 


Necrology. 


[ December, 


Ia. Inf., U. S. V.,d. at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., 11 Sept., 1898. 

[1899.] Robert Hale Morrison, d. at 
Canton, 9 Oct., 1898. 

[1900.] Nathaniel Brown Adsit, 1st 
Cav. U. S. V., d. at Buffalo, 
N. Y., 1 Aug. 1898. 

[1900.] John Pike Ellicott, d. at 
[Lowell], Feb. or March, 
1898. 

[1900. Special.] Ralph Ward Lah- 
man, ist Ill. Inf, U. S. V, 
d. on transport at Santiago, 
Cuba, 17 Aug., 1898. 

[M. S. 1849.] James Caleb Swan, d. 
at West Bridgewater, 21 June, 


1898. 
[M. S. 1901.] Stuart Wadsworth 
Wheeler, Philadelphia City 


Troop, U. S. V., d. at Boston, 
18 Oct., 1898. 

[L. S. 1845.] Abram Oakey Hall, b. 
1828; d. at New York, N.Y,, 
7 Oct., 1898. 

[L. S. 1853.] Charles Goldsborough 
Kerr, b. 23 Oct. 1832, at Easton, 
Md.; d. at Baltimore, Md., 19 
Sept., 1898. 

[L. S. 1861.] George Seltzer, b. 1838, 
at Womelsdorm, Pa.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 7 Aug., 1898. 

[L. S. S, 1865.] Charles Ashmead 
Schaeffer, b. 1843 in Penn.; 
d. at Iowa City, Ia., 23 Sept., 
1898. 

[L. S. 8. 1898.] William Huntington 
Sanders, 1st Cav. U.S. V., d. 
at Santiago, Cuba, 12 Aug, 
1898. 

















OLIVER B. HENSHAW, ’93, 
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HARVARD IN THE SPANISH WAR, 1898. 


I. THE VOLUNTEERS WHO DIED. 


What hath he lost that such great grace hath won ? 
Young years for endless years, and hope unsure 
Of fortune’s gifts for wealth that still shall dure : 
Oh, happy race with so great praises run ! 
SpensER: Epitaph on Sir Philip Sidney. 


OLIVER BRIDGES HENSHAW, 1893, 
died July 4, 1898, at Camp Alger, 
Virginia. He had been in camp for 
five weeks as a private with the Brook- 
lyn Invincibles, or Troop C, of the 
New York National Guard. On July 
3, while assisting a comrade to control 
a frightened horse, he was kicked in 
the abdomen. He was born in Ja- 
maica Plain, Dec. 27, 1870, and pre- 
pared for college in Cambridge public 
schools. After graduating he spent 
two years as instructor in Philosophy 
in the University of California, receiv- 
ing the degree of A. M. from that 
university in 1894. In 1895-1896 he 
was in the post-graduate school at Har- 
vard. In the year 1896-1897 he was 
abroad on the Walker Traveling Fel- 
lowship, studying at Munich and Ber- 
lin. On his return he became asso- 
ciated with John Brisben Walker as 
secretary of the Cosmopolitan Univer- 
sity, and assistant editor of the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, where he remained 
until he went to Camp Alger with his 
regiment. In 1894 he published the 
“Symposium of Plato,” his thesis for 
the M. A. degree, and had published 
various articles, scientific and philo- 
sophical, in the magazines. His the- 
sis for Ph. D. was on “The Principle 
of Individuation.” Among his other 
papers were “The Philosophy of the 
Mind ;” “ Synthetic Philosophy ; ” 
“The Philosophy of Kant, Hegel, and 
Duns Scotus.” 


PHILIP ASHLEY CRAPO, / 1894, 
son of the Hon. Philip M. Crapo, was 
born in Burlington, Iowa, July 17, 
1873. He passed through the various 
grades of the public schools up to the 
high school, which he attended for a 
half year. In the fall of 1887 he en- 
tered Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
completed his course with credit in 
1891, winning the esteem and friend- 
ship of his associates and teachers. 
Here he organized among the students 
the Western Club, and was its first 
president. He then entered Harvard 
College, but, deciding to prepare for 
his chosen profession, changed to the 
Harvard Law School, and was gradu- 
ated in 1894. He was interested in 
athletics, and was at one time man- 
ager of the baseball team. Returning 
to Burlington, he passed the Iowa bar 
examinations, ranking as one of two 
best among twenty-five aspirants. 
Soon after, he was admitted to prac- 
tice in Nebraska, entering the office of 
the Hon. Charles Offutt. Later he 
opened an office on his own account, 
where he continued in practice fora 
year. During his residence in Omaha 
he was selected as one of the three 
bar examiners, was a member of the 
City Republican Committee, and later 
was elected a member of the State 
Central Committee. He was president 
of the Omaha Tennis Association, and 
selected as historian of the Nebraska 
branch of the Sons of the American 
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Revolution. Yielding tothe desire to 
be located in New York city, he re- 
moved there in the spring of 1897. 
After passing the required examina- 
tions, and devoting a little time to 
writing a short treatise entitled “ Sci- 
ence of Money,” he began practice, 
and continued in his profession until 
the outbreak of the war with Spain, 
when he promptly volunteered his ser- 
vices. Returning to his native city, he 
undertook to organize a company, but 
the conditions not being favorable for 
another call for troops, he enlisted as 
a private soldier, and, taking charge of 
several other recruits, hastened to 
join Co. F, Fiftieth Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, then in camp at Jacksonville, 
Florida. After drilling with his com- 
pany faithfully for two months, Pri- 
vate Crapo was detailed as regimental 
quartermaster’s clerk. While serving 
in this capacity, he was taken sick 
with malarial fever. A furlough to go 
home was urged upon him by his com- 
pany officers, but he declined to leave 
his post of duty, until he was stricken 
with typhoid fever. He was taken to 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Sept. 2, and died Sept. 18. With 
a clear mind, a cheerful disposition, 
big and comely in heart and stature, 
with great fidelity to his friends and 
unfaltering devotion to his country, he 
was atypical American youth, a model 
citizen, and a credit to his Alma Mater. 


STANLEY HOLLISTER, 1897, 
the son of William Wills Hollister and 
Hannah A. James, was born Nov. 6, 
1874, in Santa Barbara, California. 
He prepared for college at the Bel- 
mont School in California, entering 
Harvard in the fall of 1893. At Cam- 
bridge he was prominent as an oars- 
man, rowing on the ’97 Freshman crew, 
and the ’Varsity crews in 1895 and 


Harvard in the Spanish War. 
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1896. He was a member of the Insti- 
tute of 1770, the Alpha Delta Phi, and 
Hasty Pudding clubs. After graduat- 
ing with his class he entered the Har- 
vard Law School in the following au- 
tumn, going from there to San An- 
tonio, Texas, when Col. Roosevelt, ’80, 
issued his call to Harvard men to join 
the First U.S. V. Cavalry. As a mem- 
ber of Troop A, Hollister saw active 
service inCuba. In the latter part of 
June he was wounded by a shell while 
in the trenches before Santiago, and 
after recovering from his wounds fell 
a victim to typhoid at Fortress Monroe, 
where he died, August 18, 1898. In 
the New York Evening Post of Sept. 6, 
F. M. Armstrong, of Hampton, Va., 
wrote: “S. H., recently graduated 
from Harvard, a Rough Rider, and a 
man well known among athletes, was 
seriously wounded before Santiago on 
July 1, was kept at Siboney for about 
ten days, and then sent to Fort Mon- 
roe on the transport Hudson. While 
I did not personally know him, we had 
many mutual friends, and on the sec- 
ond day after his arrival I went, dur- 
ing my usual visit to the wards, to see 
him. He was too weak to talk much, 
but it was then thought probable that 
he would recover. I said to him: ‘ Is 
there not something we can do for you, 
something that you want?’ This was 
his answer: ‘If you had asked me that 
yesterday, I should have told you that 
I wanted nothing on earth so much as 
a pair of pajamas, but one of the ladies 
at the post has just given me these, 
and now I’m all right.’ Then he 
looked up at me half apologetically 
and went on: ‘ My destitution is n’t my 
own fault, you know. They took every- 
thing I had away from me on the trans- 
port, even my watch, — said they must 
disinfect it! Stolen? Oh, yes, I never 
saw any of my things again, and it was 
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pretty rough on us, because none of 
the men on board would do anything 
for us unless we paid them.’ It was 
plain that it would not do for him to 
think or talk much of that experience; 
so I went back to the college days, the 
football and the crew and the sprint- 
ing, and his face brightened as we 
brought up one familiar name after 
another. For six weeks he fought 
bravely for his life, endearing himself 
to the strangers about him by his 
gentleness and courage, but starvation 
and typhoid are fierce foes, and before 
their terrible assault the boy (for at 
the last he seemed no more than that) 
went down. In the dusk of a summer 
evening the tired pulses ceased their 
throbbing, the worn young face grew 
quiet, and those who watched knew 
that the battle had gone against him. 
Very peacefully he passed over to the 
other side.” 


WILLIAM HUNTINGTON SANDERS, 
L. S. S., 1898, 
the son of Charles Sanders and Helen 
A. Lord, was born in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, on Dec. 26, 1871. His home was 
at Salem, Mass., where he attended for 
three years the Salem High School. 
From there he entered Milton Acad- 
emy and prepared for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, which 
he entered and attended for one year. 
The following autumn he joined the 
Class of 1897 at Harvard, registering 
as a special student in the Lawrence 
Scientific School. Both at school and 
at college he took an active part in 
athletics. At Cambridge he was a 
member of his class football team and 
class crew, and during the season of 
1896 was manager of the University 
Baseball Club. He was identified also 
with the Institute of 1770, the D. K. 
E., and the Hasty Pudding Club. 
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In the winter of 1895 Sanders joined 
the militia, obtaining the appointment 
of orderly to Col. W. A. Pew, ’80, 
of the Eighth Mass. Infantry. This 
position he held until the outbreak of 
the Spanish war in the spring of 1898, 
when he joined Troop B of the First 
U.S. Volunteer Cavalry. In Cuba he 
saw active service, being an orderly of 
Col. Roosevelt, ’80, on the day of the 
charge on San Juan Hill. But he 
was destined never to leave the island 
alive, and died from an attack of dys- 
entery on Sept. 12, 1898. 


ROY WALTER STOVER, 1898, 
died of typhoid fever at Manila, Phil- 
ippine Islands, on Oct. 20. He was 
the son of Mathias W. Stover, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, and was born 
at Marengo, Iowa, Jan. 16, 1877. His 
mother, Laura Ricord, was the first 
white child born in Iowa County. Af- 
ter attending the schools of his native 
place, he entered the State Univer- 
sity at Iowa City in 1892, and was 
graduated Bachelor of Science in 
1896. He was a member of the Uni- 
versity Battalion and prominent in 
college social life, being a member of 
the B. @. 11. fraternity. In the autumn 
of 1896 he came to Harvard, and 
worked so satisfactorily that he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1898. While here, he excelled in 
debating, being one of the leading 
speakers of the Union and subse- 
quently of the University Debating 
Club. Last spring he was one of the 
“preliminary trial” speakers for the 
debate with Princeton. He was also 
an excellent marksman, winning the 
Founder’s Cup in 1897. At the out- 
break of the Spanish war he enlisted 
in Battery A, Light Artillery, Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers ; but as this was 
not mustered into active service, he 
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joined Company A, First South Da- 
kota Regiment, of which his brother, 
E. L. Stover, is lieutenant-colonel. 
He was promoted to be sergeant-ma- 
jor. The regiment after being en- 
camped at Sioux Falls, S. D., was 
ordered on May 29 to San Francisco, 
where it was quartered at Camp Mer- 
ritt until July 29, when it embarked 
for Manila, reaching there Aug. 30. 
Some time later, Storer, who had 
stood the voyage well, was taken with 
typhoid fever. His body was sent 
home for burial. 


WILLIAM ARIEL TALCOTT, JR., 
1 1897, 

a member of Company M, 71st New 
York Volunteers, died at the Larkin 
House, Watch Hill, R. I., on Sept. 1, 
of typhoid malaria. He reached Camp 
Wikoff, August 23, on the transport 
La Grande Duchesse, was moved to 
Watch Hill three days later, and had 
been steadily improving until Aug. 
31, when he suffered a relapse which 
shortly resulted in his death. He was 
born in Rockford, IIl., Feb. 24, 1871; 
prepared for college at the Rockford 
High School, and graduated at Am- 
herst in 1893. His college course was 
marked by good scholarship, as well 
as by prominence in the athletic and 
social affairs of the college. He was 
half-back on the ’Varsity eleven, a 
good boxer, and leader of the banjo 
club. He took a year’s graduate 
course at Amherst, specializing in 
psychology and acting as private sec- 
retary to President Gates, and then 
entered the Harvard Law School, ob- 
taining his degree in 1897. He was 
admitted to the bar of New York in 
the fall of 1897, and entered the law 
office of Eaton & Lewis. In 1894, 
while living in Boston, he joined the 
Boston Cadets, and continued a mem- 
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ber of that organization until the out- 
break of the war, when he enlisted as 
a private in the 71st Regiment, of New 
York city. He was made a corporal 
of Company M before his regiment 
reached Cuba, and on July 9 he re- 
ceived an appointment to a second 
lieutenancy in the Seventh Infantry, 
U.S. A. He remained with his regi- 
ment, however, took part in the as- 
sault of San Juan Hill and in the 
whole Santiago campaign, and did not 
return to this country until accompa- 
nied by his regiment. He was taken 
sick on the return voyage. Upon his 
arrival at Camp Wikoff he was sent 
to the detention hospital, whence he 
sent a letter to his family, who were 
spending the summer at Watch Hill, 
only a few miles distant across the 
Sound, asking for a few delicacies. 
His father chartered a tugboat and 
landed at Montauk with a barrel filled 
with good things to eat and with com- 
fortable clothes. Looking through the 
entrance to the detention hospital, Mr. 
and Mrs. Taleott could not discover 
their son. The young man, gaunt and 
thin and looking 40 years old, recog- 
nized his parents and waved his hand. 
The parents could not get in to see 
him, but left satisfied that he would 
be better provided for. The next day 
came another letter from him asking 
for delicacies. Mr. Talcott hastened 
to the camp again and found that the 
barrel had not been opened, nor was he 
permitted to see his son. He insisted, 
however, saying that he would reach 
his boy, even if he had to enter the 
hospital as a nurse. This statement 
came to the ears of General Wheeler. 
“He shall,” said the general, and 
forthwith a pass was made out. 


JAMES THWING FURNESS, 1898, 
son of Wm. Eliot Furness, ’60, and 
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Lucy Fairfield (Wadsworth) Furness, 
was born Sept. 9, 1876, at Chicago, 
Illinois. He was the fourth child and 
only son of his parents. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Chicago, 
graduated at the Chicago Manual 
Training School, and entered Harvard 
in 1894, but left in April, 1897, in his 
Junior year. He went to Marshall- 
town, Iowa, as the employee of the 
Iowa Central Railway Co., in the 
freight department, where he was 
quite successful and his future most 
promising. When war was declared, 
April, 1898, he offered his services to 
the government for the navy. As he 
had had a year while in college with 
the Massachusetts Naval Reserves, his 
offer was acknowledged by Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, Asst. Secretary of the 
Navy, as follows: “ Many thanks for 
your patriotic letter. It has been 
placed on file, and if hostilities occur, 
and it becomes necessary to call for 
volunteers, your offer of services will 
receive consideration.” Lest he should 
not be able to serve his country in the 
navy, he also offered himself for ser- 
vice in the army; and when the first 
call for troops was made he enlisted 
in Co. H, First Regiment Iowa Na- 
tional Guards, subsequently the 49th 
Iowa Volunteers, Col. Dows com- 
manding. The regiment was ordered 
to Camp McKinley, at Des Moines, 
and on June 2 Furness was mustered 
into service as acorporal. The regi- 
ment went to Jacksonville, but Cor- 
poral Furness was left behind on re- 
cruiting service, in which he was very 
successful, and did not rejoin it until 
June 30. He was with the regiment 
until Sept. 4, when he was taken to 
the division hospital, but was not con- 
sidered in danger until Sept. 10. He 
died Sept. 11 from perforation of the 
bowels in typhoid fever. He was a 
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good soldier, obedient and judicious, 
and was a favorite with all company 
officers and men, and had many friends 
in his regiment. His enlisting was 
from the purest patriotism. He died 
Sept. 11, and was cremated at Chicago, 
Sept. 14. His father was with him 
from Sept. 5 until his death. 


NATHANIEL BROWN ADsIT, 1900, 
was born at Hornellsville, N. Y., Oct. 
20, 1877; he died at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Aug. 1, 1898. His father was John 
Olmsted Adsit; his mother, Louise 
Brown Adsit. His early years were 
spent in Buffalo and Hornellsville. 
Up to the age of 12, when he entered 
the Hornellsville High School, his edu- 
cation was conducted mostly at home; 
he graduated from the high school at 
the age of 16, and in September, 1894, 
entered the Nichols School at Buffalo. 
The brief record made at the time 
of his admission to the school reads: 
“ Mathematics, Plane Geometry, Al- 
gebra, through Quadratics; Latin, — 
Caesar, four books. Harvard in two 
years if possible.” That meant much 
work, but by diligence Adsit entered 
college in the summer of 1896 with- 
out conditions. Of course this suc- 
cess was possible only when unusual 
ability was coupled with unusual capa- 
city for hard, persistent work, and 
with absolute fidelity to duty, and 
these qualities were a part of Adsit’s 
mental and physical constitution, and 
for this work he always kept himself 
in condition; he was a constant and 
vigorous participant in the sports of 
the school, and, when these were 
stopped by the weather, his horse, 
which he rode gracefully and daringly, 
furnished the necessary exercise. Nor 
were social duties neglected, for while 
nothing was allowed to interfere with 
his studies, so systematic and method- 
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ical was he in all he did, that he found 
time to be present often at social 
gatherings, where a maturity of mind 
beyond his years, a charming manner, 
and an evident sincerity of character 
made him always a welcome guest. 
Adsit was not one who “wore his 
heart upon his sleeve;” on the con- 
trary, he was somewhat reserved in 
manner; yet to those who knew him 
intimately a suggestion of the under- 
lying motives that actuated him may 
be found in the fact that at the age of 
16 he was confirmed in the Episcopal 
Church at Hornellsville, and that he 
continued to be a regular communi- 
cant in that church. In college he 
had completed his Sophomore year. 
He was a member of the Harvard 
Engineering Society, the Harvard 
Athletic Association, the Institute of 
1770, and the Beta Theta Pi. When 
war was declared it was natural that 
he should feel that duty to country 
was the duty paramount. It was no 
desire for excitement, no thirst for 
adventure, that influenced Adsit; his 
mind was too mature, too steady, so to 
be moved. His country had called for 
men: he felt himself to be one of those 
called. To the objection that plenty 
of men were offering, and that he had 
other duties, his answer was: “If all 
so felt, no one would go; I have no 
one dependent on me,—I am fit; I 
must go.” On June 8 he left Cam- 
bridge, and on June 12 he was mus- 
tered into the First Regiment of U.S. 
Volunteer Cavalry, commonly known 
as “Roosevelt’s Rough Riders,” at 
Tampa, Fla. Here he remained, doing 
the work which came to him to do 
cheerfully, without complaint, until, 
stricken with fever, he was ordered 
home. He reached Buffalo on July 
27; the end came the following Mon- 
day, Aug. 1.— Wm. Nichols, ’63. 
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STUART WADSWORTH WHEELER, L. 8S. 8. 
1898, 

son of the late Charles Wheeler, was 
born in Philadelphia Feb. 28, 1878. 
In 1890 he went to St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. He was there for four 
years, during two of which he played 
on the School football team. He en- 
tered the Lawrence Scientific School 
with the Class of 1898. His Fresh- 
man year he played substitute left 
tackle on the ’Varsity Eleven ; he did 
not play football in his Sophomore 
year on account of college work, but 
during his last two years he filled the 
position of tackle. His last year was 
spent in the Harvard Medical School. 
At the second call for volunteers for 
the war last spring, he volunteered, 
and was enlisted in the Philadelphia 
City Troop. After camping out fora 
month at Mt. Gretna, in Pennsylvania, 
the troop were ordered South to New- 
port News, Va., where they embarked 
for Porto Rico at the end of June. 
The troop, while in Porto Rico, were 
in Gen. Brooks’s brigade. They re- 
mained there two months, and at the 
end of August they returned home. 
Wheeler spent two weeks at his mo- 
ther’s country place in Bryn Mawr. 
He then went to Maine with two 
friends to recuperate. There he was 
stricken down with a very high fever. 
The party immediately returned to 
Boston, where Wheeler was taken to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
The doctors pronounced the fever a 
very bad case of typhoid, contracted, 
they said, in Porto Rico. At first they 
had every hope of his recovery ; but 
he suffered a relapse and died very 
peaceably on Oct. 18. 


RALPH WARD LAHMAN, 1900, 
was born April 4, 1875, in Chicago, Ill. 
He received his early education in 
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the public schools and the Athenaeum 
there. Later he attended Beloit Col- 
lege, and in 1896 entered Harvard, 
intending to fit himself for literary 
work. When war was declared be- 
tween Spain and the United States, 
Mr. Lahman enlisted in Company K, 
1st Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and was rejected at Springfield 
on account of a slight physical disa- 
bility. He returned to Chicago, and 
again enlisted in Col. Koch’s regiment, 
where he seemed quickly to absorb 
military duties, and assisted in drilling 
his company and was made a corporal. 
A little later Capt. Wilt, of the 1st 
Illinois, returned to Chicago from 
Tampa to recruit 200 more men for 
the 1st regiment. There being no 
evidence that Col. Koch’s regiment 
would get to the front, Lahman re- 
signed and reénlisted in the 1st, going 
into Capt. Wilt’s own Co. G, and 
reached the regiment at Tampa, Fla., 
before it embarked for Cuba. On 
disembarking at Siboney, the forced 
march to the trenches before Santiago 
began at once, and Lahman was happy 
in the thought that he had at last gone 
to the front. After 48 hours in the 
trenches he, with others, was detailed 
to guard duty at the yellow fever hos- 
pital at Siboney. Shortly after this 
detail, a clerk for the surgeon in 
charge was wanted and a volunteer 
was called for. For this dangerous 
duty young Lahman promptly stepped 
out and said he would do the work, as 
some one must do it for the boys. He 
began his task at once, and was con- 
stant in his attentions to the sick in 
the hospital when not engaged in 
performing his clerical duties. In the 
course of ten days or two weeks he 
became a victim of the fever. He 
passed the usual critical stage of the 
disease and was convalescing when the 
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sick were sent home by the Catania ; 
but his strength had been exhausted 
and he succumbed to the disease. He 
was taken aboard ship at Santiago 
Sept. 15 and died the 17th, three hours 
before the Catania sailed. His body 
was sent ashore for burial in the ceme- 
tery at Santiago. All accounts agree 
he was a favorite in the regiment, an 
excellent soldier, always ready for any 
duty, however dangerous or disagree- 
able, and “his volunteering to give 
his services in behalf of his fellows, in 
that awful pest-house, makes him as 
much a hero as though he had deliber- 
ately gone to the firing line and calmly 
sat down there without a weapon while 
the battle was raging.” As no photo- 
graph of him has been taken since his 
childhood, it is impossible to give his 
portrait here. 


SHERMAN HOAR, 1882, 


the son of the late Judge Ebenezer 
Rockwood Hoar, ’35, and Caroline 
(Brooks) Hoar, was born in Concord, 
July 30, 1860. He attended the pub- 
lic schools of Concord, and from there 
went to Phillips Exeter Academy, 
graduating in 1878, when he entered 
Harvard. In college he was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770, Hasty 
Pudding Club, Finance Club, Harvard 
Union, and an associate member of the 
Pierian and Glee Clubs, and was also 
one of the Freshman crew. In the 
Senior year he took a Boylston Prize 
for elocution, and he was Class Orator 
at graduation. After leaving college 
he spent two years at the Harvard Law 
School and studied in his father’s office. 
In the Blaine-Cleveland campaign of 
1884 he forsook the Republican party 
and made several speeches against Mr. 
Blaine. In January, 1885, owing toill- 
health, he gave up the study of the 
law and went to Alabama, but soon 
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returned to Boston, took up his pro- 
fession, and was admitted to the bar. 
He practiced for one year at Waltham, 
and then for nearly three in Boston 
with Moorfield Storey, 66, and J. L. 
Thorndike, ’66, under the firm name 
of Storey, Thorndike & Hoar. Since 
1884 he had taken an active part in the 
political campaigns of Massachusetts, 
and made many effective speeches for 
tariff reform. He was a member of 
the Young Men’s Democratic Club 
and of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee. He ran for State Senator in 1886 
on the Democratic ticket, and was de- 
feated by some 500 votes in a district 
with a normal Republican majority of 
2500. In 1889 he helped form the 
Citizens’ Club of Waltham, a non- 
political organization, for the purpose 
of crystallizing the best public senti- 
ment of the city in favor of good muni- 
cipal government, and was its secre- 
tary. He was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Tariff Reform League, and secretary of 
the Waltham Tariff Reform Club. He 
was a member of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston and a director of the American 
Unitarian Association, and was also a 
trustee of Phillips Exeter Academy. 
He made two non-political public ad- 
dresses, one at Boston before the Uni- 
tarian Club on “What the Younger 
Laity demand of the Clergy,” and 
one at Exeter before the scholars of 
the Academy on “ True Citizenship.” 
In the autumn of 1890 he was nomi- 
nated and elected to Congress as a 
Democrat in what had previously been 
a strong Republican district, and 
shortly after this he wrote of his life 
in Washington: “In Congress I did 
the usual work required by constit- 
uents, and played, I trust, a fairly use- 
ful part in the campaigns against free 
silver, which were fought with so 
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much vigor in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress.” After this he returned to the 
law in Boston, and on Aug. 1, 1893, 
was appointed district attorney by 
President Cleveland, and as such tried 
with success many important cases, 
the best known being the Bram mur- 
dercase. Later he associated himself 
with his brother Samuel Hoar, ’67, in 
the practice of the law in Boston, and 
continued with him till his death. Last 
spring he began with his accustomed 
energy to do what he could towards 
the successful prosecution of the war. 
During the months of June, July, and 
August he exhibited a deep interest in 
the sick and wounded soldiers of Mas- 
sachusetts. He was made, about the 
middle of June, one of the executive 
committee, and entered into the work 
of the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid 
Association with zeal and activity. He 
personally superintended the shipment 
of a large quantity of supplies to 
Santiago, and accomplished the work 
in a thorough manner. He interested , 
himself with his usual energy in the 
great number of Massachusetts sol- 
diers who were lying in different hospi- 
tals throughout the country, and were 
reported as suffering greatly. Then 
he visited the camps and hospitals of 
the South, and did an immense work, 
which resulted in bettering the condi- 
tion of the sick and suffering men, and 
undoubtedly was the means of saving 
many valuable lives. In the camps of 
Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, and else- 
where he found a great field for the 
carrying out of his charitable mission, 
and, wherever he found neglect or mis- 
management, adopted all the means in 
his power to remedy the evil. His 
mission disclosed much suffering and 
incompetency, which he did much to 
lessen. He made a second trip in Au- 
gust, accomplishing many more good 
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results. On his way home he went to 
the camp at Montauk Point, and made 
a report of its condition, which resulted 
in the establishment of a diet kitchen, 
which had a thoroughly beneficial ef- 
fect. He returned to Boston in a tired 
and weak condition, and, having min- 
gled with men who were just recover- 
ing from typhoid fever, contracted the 
disease, which resulted in his death at 
Concord on Oct. 7. He was married 
June 2, 1886, to Miss Caroline Pres- 
eott Wood, of Concord, and by her had 
two children, Roger Sherman, born 
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April 8, 1887, and Ellen, born Aug. 
13, 1891; and on Aug. 24, 1891, his 
wife died. Dec. 6, 1892, he married 
for a second wife Miss Mary Tolman 
Buttrick, of Concord, and had two 
more children, Stedman Buttrick, born 


‘Sept. 1, 1893, and Elizabeth, born in 


1897. About 1885 he took up his resi- 
dence in Waltham, and lived there till 
1895, when he returned to Concord, and 
after the death of his father in 1897 
he moved into the old homestead, 
where he had been born and where he 
died. 


II. ROLL OF HARVARD MEN IN THE WAR. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 

In order that the final list of Har- 
vard men who served in the war of 
1898 may be complete, it is necessary 
to have an accurate statement con- 
cerning every man who entered the 
army or navy of the United States, 
covering the following points: (1) His 
full name; (2) the period and charac- 
ter of his membership in the Univer- 
sity ; (3) the date of his entry into 
the service ; (4) his record, with dates, 
giving stations, marches, engagements, 
wounds, illnesses, rank, promotions, 
and commendations or censures ; (5) 
the date and manner of his leaving 
the service. Address all communica- 
tions to Wm. G. Brown, Harvard Col- 
lege Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

In the case of those who survive, I 
should like to have this information 
from the men themselves ; but I shall 
be grateful to any one who may help 
me with new names or with facts. To 
those who have already helped me I 
_ desire to return my thanks, and par- 
ticularly to the editors of The Crimson, 
with whom I have codperated in mak- 
ing the provisional list which follows. 

That this list is incomplete as to 
facts is quite apparent, and it is alto- 


gether unlikely that it approaches 
completeness even as to names. From 
the experience of Dr. Francis H. 
Brown, ’57, in preparing the record of 
Harvard men in the civil war, it 
seems probable that months, if not 
years, will be required to make it 
complete in all respects. 

I forbear comment on the list as it 
stands. Its value to the University, 
its meaning and promise to the Repub- 
lic, are plain enough. I desire, how- 
ever, to set down one thing which does 
not appear in the record. Many of 
the men have written to me, and I 
have talked with others. The answers 
to my inquiries necessarily reveal 
some of the hardships they have en- 
dured, but not a man has complained. 
There is no word of repining or of 
crimination in the letters before me. 
These men went out to serve; they 
are content to have served, no matter 
how hard the service was. 

William Garrott Brown, ’91. 


COLLEGE. 
1857. 
Long, John Davis. Secretary of 
the Navy during the entire period 
of the war. 
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1860. 

Whittier, Charles Albert. Appoint- 
ed May 9, 1898, to Inspector-General’s 
department with rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, U. S. V. Promoted brigadier- 
general, U. S. V. Served in Philip- 
pines, making investigation of the 
islands. Ordered home Oct. 21, via 
Paris. Ordered to report to Peace 
Commission at Paris. 


1864. 

Livermore, William Roscoe. (Tem- 
porary.) In U.S. Army at outbreak 
of war. Served as lieutenant-colonel 
and chief engineer, 7th Army Corps, 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 


1865. 

Train, Charles Jackson. (Tempo- 
rary.) At outbreak of war a com- 
mander, U.S. N. April 19, 1898, as- 
signed to command of U.S. S. Prairie, 
on patrol and blockade duty in Cuban 
waters. At the end of the war de- 
tached from the Prairie and ordered 
to the Puritan. 

Willard, Joseph Henry. (Tempo- 
rary.) At the outbreak of war major 
in the Engineers Corps, U. S. A. 


1869. 

Bartlett, Franklin. Colonel of 22d 
N. Y. Infantry Vols. Served in camp 
of preparation at Willet’s Pt., N. Y. 
Ready to sail for Porto Rico when 
hostilities ceased. 


1870. 

Wadsworth, William Austin. Ap- 
pointed major and quartermaster, U. 
S. V., , 1898, and assigned to staff 
of Maj.-Gen. Merritt. In charge of 
inspection and loading of transports at 
San Francisco, and unloading of trans- 
ports and troops at Cavite. Depart- 
ment quartermaster at Cavite. Took 
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part in attack on Manila. Established 
depot at Manila. In charge of Gen. 
Merritt’s and (later) Gen. Otis’s head- 
quarters. On leave of absence. 


1871. 

Lovering, Phillips Adams. (M. D. 
1875.) Lieutenant and surgeon, U. §. 
N., at outbreak of war. On duty on 
U.S. S. Oregon during her trip around 
the Horn and the naval operations in 
Cuban waters, including the naval 
batle of Santiago, July 3. Detached 
from Oregon Sept. 17, and ordered to 
U. S. S. Lancaster. 


1872. 

Belmont, Perry. July 2, 1898, ap- 
pointed inspector-general, with rank 
of major, U. S. V. Served at Camp 
Alger, Va., as inspector-general on 
staff of Maj.-Gen. M. C. Butler, com- 
manding 1st Div., 2d Army Corps. 
Resigned Aug. 20. 


1874. 

Sanger, William Cary. Mustered 
in July 20, 1898, as lieutenant-colonel, 
203d N. Y. Infantry Vols. Stationed 
at Camp Meade, Middletown, Penn. 


1877. 

Allen, Gardner Weld. Appointed 
acting passed assistant surgeon, U. S. 
N., with rank of lieutenant, April 23, 
1898, and attached to U.S. S. Prairie, 
on patrol of New England coast, and 
(later) on blockade duty in Cuban 
waters. The Prairie helped to destroy 
Spanish auxiliary cruiser Alphonso 
XII, and also did transport duty. 
Discharged Sept. 28. 

Burr, Heman Merrick. Appointed 
May 21, 1898, acting assistant pay- 
master, U. S. N., with relative rank of 
ensign, and ordered to U. S. S. Cats- 
kill, at Gloucester, Mass. Continued 











1898.] 


with same until she went out of com- 
mission at League Island, Sept. 22. 
Posts of duty were Gloucester, Pro- 
vincetown, Marblehead, and Boston- 
Discharged Oct. 19. 

Denny, Arthur Briggs. In early 
part of 1898 obtained military infor- 
mation for the government on Maine 
and New Hampshire coasts. April 25, 
1898, ordered to active service on U. 
S. S. Minnesota, with Mass. commis- 
sion of lieutenant-commander. Ap- 
pointed acting lieutenant, U. S. N., 
May 21, 1898, and attached to U. S. 
S. Lehigh at navy yard, Boston. July 
17, made commander of Lehigh, and 
stationed at lower harbor of Province- 
town. Ship put out of commission 
Sept. 6 at Philadelphia. Discharged 
Sept. 17. 


1878. 

Bancroft, William Amos. (Over- 
seer.) Appointed brigadier - general, 
U. S. V., May 27, 1898, and assigned 
to command of 2d Brigade, 2d Div., 
7th Army Corps, at Jacksonville, Fla. 
Resigned and was discharged Aug. 
17. 

Kessler, Walter. Appointed acting 
assistant engineer, U. S. N., June 3, 
1898, with rank of ensign. June 21, 
ordered to U. S. S. Iris. Later, on U. 
8. 8. San Francisco. 


1879. 

Donaldson, Frank. Appointed act- 
ing assistant surgeon, U.S. A., July —, 
1898. Joined 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. 
before Santiago. III with yellow fever. 
Served in New York after his recov- 
ery. Commended for services. Dis- 
charged Nov. 12. 


1880. 


Foster, Charles Chauncey. (M. D. 
1883.) Mustered in June 20, 1898, 
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at South Framingham, Mass., as sur- 
geon, 5th Mass. Infantry Vols., with 
rank of major. In camp at Camp 
Meade, Penn. No deaths in the regi- 
ment during the summer. Resigned 
Oct. 5. 

Grinnell, William Morton. (Tem- 
porary.) Appointed major, U.S. V., 
June 3, 1898. Served at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga., on staff of Gen. 
Poland. Discharged Sept. 3. 

Pew, William Andrews. Mustered 
in May 11, 1898, as colonel, 8th 
Mass. Infantry Vols. Acting briga- 
dier-general. Served at Chickamauga 
Park, Ga., Lexington, Ky., and Ameri- 
cus, Ga. 

Roosevelt, Theodore. (Overseer.) 
At beginning of war assistant secre- 
tary of the navy ; commended by his 
superiors. Lieutenant-colonel, 1st U. 
S. Cavalry Vols. Stationed at San 
Antonio, Tex., and at Tampa, Fla. 
Santiago campaign. Skirmish of Las 
Guasimas, June 24. Commended for 
gallantry and promoted colonel, and 
in command of regiment at battle of 
San Juan, July 1. Mustered out Sept. 
15, at Camp Wikoff, L. I. 

Trimble, Richard. Appointed act- 
ing ensign, U. S. N., June 15, 1898. 
June 23, attached to U.S. S. Puritan 
(monitor), on duty in Cuban waters. 

Welling, Richard Ward Greene. 
Appointed acting ensign, U. S. N. 
Served on U. S. supply ship Glacier. 


1881. 

Benham, Henry Hill. (Temporary.) 
At outbreak of war captain, Co. —, 2d 
U.S. Infantry. Actively engaged be- 
fore Santiago. 

Cordeiro, Frederic Joaquim Bar- 
bosa. (M. D. 1884.) At outbreak 
of war surgeon, U.S. N., with rank 
of lieutenant. Attached during the 
war to U. S. S. New Orleans. Bom- 
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bardment of Santiago, May 31 and 
June 6. 

Guild, Curtis, Jr. Mustered in May 
1, 1898, as 1st lieutenant and adju- 
tant, 6th Mass. Infantry Vols. Ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel, U. S. V., 
May 23. Proceeded to Tampa, Fila., 
and reported to Maj.-Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee, commanding 7th Army Corps, 
May 25. Served at Tampa and Jack- 
sonville, Fla., as inspector-general, 7th 
Army Corps. 

Hammond, Samuel. Appointed act- 
ing ensign, U.S. N., July 8, 1898, and 
ordered to collier Justin, attached to 
Commodore Watson’s squadron. July 
20, transferred to collier Caesar. 

Hunt, Livingston. (Temporary.) 
Paymaster, U.S. N., with rank of lieu- 
tenant, Oct. 10, 1896. Assigned to 
U.S. S. New Orleans, April 16, 1898. 
Bombardment of Santiago, May 31 
and June 6. 

Maxfield, Joseph Elwyn. In regu- 
lar army at outbreak of war. June 1, 
appointed major, U. S Signal Corps 
Vols. Attached to 5th Army Corps 
in charge of balloon work before San- 
tiago; lieutenant-colonel, U.S. V. 

Van Shaick, Harry Sybrant. (Tem- 
porary.) Mustered in April —, 1898, 
as private, Troop K, Ist U. S. Cavalry 
Vols. Served at San Antonio, Tex., 
at Tampa, Fla., and in Cuba. Skir- 
mish of Las Guasimas, June 24; bat- 
tle of San Juan, July 1. 


1882. 

Kane, Woodbury. (Temporary.) 
Mustered in ——, 1898, as 1st lieuten- 
ant, Troop K, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. 
Captain Troop K. Skirmish of Las 
Guasimas, June 24; battle of San 
Juan, July 1. 

Norman, Hugh Kinsley. (Tempo- 
rary.) Acting executive officer U. S. 
supply ship Glacier. 
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1883. 

Butler, Robert Gordon. Mustered 
in , 1898, as — lieutenant, 22d 
N. Y. Infantry Vols. 

Winthrop, Robert Dudley. Ap- 
pointed captain and commissary, U. 
S. V. 





1884. 


Bryant, William Sohier. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898, as 1st lieutenant and 
assistant surgeon, 1st Mass. Heavy 
Artillery Vols. Promoted to brigade 
surgeon of the brigade under Brig.- 
Gen. W. A. Bancroft.* Later, acting 
division surgeon. 

Fishback, George Welton. Addi- 
tional paymaster, U. S. A. Relieved 
from duty as additional paymaster in 
Washington, Nov. 5, and ordered to 
San Juan to report to commanding 
general, department of Porto Rico, for 
duty as chief paymaster of that de- 
partment. 


1885. 


Carroll, Royal Phelps. Appointed 
acting lieutenant (junior grade), U.S. 
N., May 16, 1898, and two days later 
attached to U. S. S. Newark. Aug. 
24, detached from duty on Newark 
and ordered home. Sept. 8, honor- 
ably discharged. 

Chanler, Winthrop Astor. Mus- 
tered in , 1898, as — lieutenant, 
Troop A, ist U. S. Cavalry Vols. 
Wounded at Las Guasimas. Com- 
mended for gallantry. 

Cowdin, Winthrop. Mustered in 
May 13, 1898, at Peekskill, N. Y., as 
Ist lieutenant and quartermaster, 12th 
N. Y. Infantry Vols. June 10, trans- 
ferred toa battalion adjutancy. Served 
at Peekskill, N. Y., Chickamauga Park, 
Ga., and Lexington, Ky. Resignation 
accepted Sept. 15. 

Lawrence, John. Appointed acting 
ensign, U. S. N., June 10, 1898, and 























1898.] 


three days later attached to U.S. S. 
Inca. Aug. 20, detached from Inca 
and ordered to U. S. S. Wyandotte. 
Aug. 24, detached from Wyandotte and 
ordered home. Honorably discharged 
Aug. 31. 


1886. 

Barnes, William Sanford. Mustered 
in ——, 1898, as captain, 8th Cali- 
fornia Infantry Vols. 

Black, Ralph Waldo. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as private (cannoneer), 
Battery K, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery 
Vols. Stationed at Fort Warren, 
Camp Hobson, Stage Point, Gloucester, 
Mass. Mustered out Nov. 14. 

Day, Arthur Kehew. Mustered in 
May 10, 1898, as Ist lieutenant and 
assistant surgeon, Ist N. H. Infantry 
Vols. Stationed at Chickamauga 
Park, Ga., and at Camp Hamilton, 
Lexington, Ky. Ill with fever for 
two weeks. 

Frost, Frank Ravenel. 
S. C. regiment. 

Frye, James Albert. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as major, 1st Mass. Heavy 
Artillery Vols. Stationed at Fort 
Warren, Boston harbor, second in 
command of defenses of the harbor. 
Mustered out Nov. 14. 

Gardner, Augustus Peabody. May 
12, 1898, appointed acting assistant 
adjutant-general, with rank of captain, 
U. S. V. Assigned to Ist Div., 1st 
Army Corps, on staff of Maj.-Gen. 
James H. Wilson. Served at Chick- 
amauga Park, Ga., and in Porto Rico 
campaign. II] with typhoid fever. 

Gleason, Albert Augustus. Mus- 
tered in May 9, 1898, as 1st lieutenant, 
Bat. K, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery 
Vols. Stationed at Fort Warren and 
at Stage Fort, Gloucester, Mass. 

Payne, James Henry, Jr. June 29, 
1898, appointed acting assistant sur- 


Major of a 
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geon, U. S. N., with rank of ensign. 
In charge of Marine Corps recruiting 
office, Boston. Ordered to U.S. S. 
Marcellus, at Boston. 

Parker, Francis Stanley. (Tempo- 
rary.) Mustered in July 2, 1898, as 
2d lieutenant, 5th Mass. Infantry Vols. 
Served as aide-de-camp, 2d Brig., 2d 
Div., 7th Army Corps, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., on staff of Brig.-Gen. W. A. Ban- 
croft. Resigned Aug. 20. 


1887. 

Appleton, Randolph Morgan. Ap- 
pointed acting 2d lieutenant, Marine 
Corps, U. S. N., May 20, 1898. On 
duty at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Boston, Mass. 

Hervey, William Andrew. Mus- 
tered in ——, 1898, as , 22d N.Y. 
Infantry Vols. June 7, appointed 
captain and commissary, U. S. V. 
Served on staff of Col. E. E. Britton. 

Huntington, Francis Cleveland. 
Mustered in May 20, 1898, as cor- 
poral, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry Vols. 
Served in Porto Rico. 

Thompson, Ernest Alexander. Mus- 
tered in May 20, 1898, as lance cor- 
poral, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry Vols. 
Served in Porto Rico. 

Tuttle, George Herman. (M. D. 
1891.) Appointed acting assistant 
surgeon, U.S. A., , 1898. Served 
at Ft. Thomas, Ky. Nov. 12, ordered 
to Boston preparatory to discharge. 

Zerega, Richard Augustus. Ap- 
pointed May 20, 1898, acting assistant 
paymaster, U. S. N., with rank of en- 
sign. Served on U.S. S. New Hamp- 
shire. Honorably discharged Oct. 11. 








1888. 

Abbott, Walter. Appointed 2d lieu- 
tenant, Ist U. S. Engineers Vols., June 
7, 1898. Served in Porto Rico. Re- 
signed and was discharged Oct. 5. 
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Anderson, Larz. Appointed May 
12, 1898, assistant adjutant-general, 
with rank of captain, U.S. V. Served 
on Gen. Davis’s staff as acting adju- 
tant-general of 2d Div., 24 Army 
Corps, during its mobilization at Camp 
Alger, and on march to Thoroughfare 
Gap. After division was transferred 
to Camp Meade, resigned, and was 
discharged. 

Astor, John Jacob. (Temporary.) 
Appointed lieutenant-colonel, U. S. V. 
Served as chief of staff to Gen. Shafter 
in Santiago campaign. Gave a steam 
yacht and the Astor Battery and rail- 
way transportation to the government. 

Bailey, James Alderson, Jr. Com- 
missioned 2d lieutenant of Vols. by 
Gov. Wolcott, of Mass., but was re- 
jected on account of defect of eye- 
sight. 

Edson, Carroll Everett. Acting as- 
sistant surgeon, U.S. A., May 1 to 11, 
1898. Stationed at Fort Logan, Col. 

Flint, Grover. Appointed chief of 
scouts in Cuba, with rank of major, 
U.S. V. Was prevented from reach- 
ing Cuba by breaking his leg by a fall 
from a horse in Tampa, Fla. In early 
part of war was in a filibustering ex- 
pedition, but did not succeed in land- 
ing. 

Van Deman, Ralph Henry. At 
outbreak of war, 2d lieutenant, 21st 
U. S. Infantry Vols. May 26, ordered 
to act as aide-de-camp on staff of 
Brig.-Gen. Davis. Promoted to rank 
of 1st lieutenant, U.S. A. Served at 
Camp Alger, Va., and Camp Meade, 
Penn. 

Wardman, Ervin. Mustered in 5 
1898, as private, Troop A, N. Y. 

Cavalry Vols. Later, 1st lieutenant, 
202d N. Y. Infantry Vols. 








1889. 


Goadby, Arthur McMaster. (Tem- 
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porary.) Mustered in as ——, Ist 
U. S. Cavalry Vols. 

Lydig, Philip Mesier. Appointed 
——,, 1898, captain and commissary, 
U.S. V. Served in artillery brigade 
at Chickamauga Park, Ga. Relieved 
from duty there to go to Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Norman, George H. Appointed act- 
ing 2d lieutenant (junior grade), U.S. 
N., May 14, 1898, and two days later 
attached to U.S. S. Gloucester. Naval 
battle of Santiago, July 3. 

Oppenheim, Sampson David. 

Reuben, Moses Ibn- Isaac - Faraj. 
(Temporary special.) Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, Ist 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 
on coast defense duty at Ft. Warren, 
Boston Harbor, Mass., and Stage Fort, 
Gloucester, Mass. Mustered out Nov. 
14. 

Ruland, Irving Augustus. Mus- 
tered in May 20, 1898, as corporal, 
Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry Vols. Served 
in Porto Rico campaign. 

Talbot, Thomas. Mustered in July 
6, 1898, as 2d lieutenant, Co. M, 6th 
Mass. Infantry Vols. Served in Porto 
Rico. 

1890. 

Chanler, William Astor. (Tempo- 
rary. A. M. Hon. 1895.) Appointed 
assistant adjutant-general, with rank 
of captain, U.S. V., and assigned to 
Gen. Wheeler’s staff. Served through 
Santiago campaign. Commended for 


gallantry by Gen. Wheeler. Honor- 
ably discharged Oct. 3. 
Cotton, Frederick Jay. (M. D. 


1894.) Appointed acting assistant sur- 
geon, U. S. A., with rank of mounted 
1st lieutenant. 

Norman, Guy. Appointed acting 
ensign, U. S. N., May 21, 1898, and at- 
tached to U.S. S. Jowa as paymaster. 
Honorably discharged Sept. 15. 











1898.] 


Paine, Sumner. (Temporary.) Mus- 
tered in May 9, 1898, as 2d lieutenant, 
Bat. A, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery 
Vols. Served on coast defense duty 
in Mass. Mustered out Nov. 14. 

Scott, James Brown. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as private, Co. C, 7th Cal. 
Infantry Vols. Corporal, July10. Ill 
with typhoid fever. In camp at San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Stearns, William Bramhall. Mus- 
tered in , 1898, as 2d lieutenant, 
5th Mass. Infantry Vols. 

Waughop, Philip Rexford. (M. D. 
1894.) At Honolulu. 





1891. 

Allen, Seabury Wells. (M. D. 
1897.) Appointed acting assistant sur- 
geon, U.S. A., with rank of mounted 
1st lieutenant. 

Bishop, Heber Reginald. Appointed 
2d lieutenant, Co. F, 1st U. S. Engi- 
neers Vols. Served in Porto Rico. 


Promoted 1st lieutenant. Ordnance 
officer ; acting adjutant. 
Caffey, Francis Gordon. Mustered 


in June 4, 1898, at Mobile, Ala., as 
captain, Co. A, 1st Battalion Ala. In- 
fantry Vols., a colored battalion with 
white officers. In command of bat- 
talion, June 15-July 13. Battalion be- 
ing increased to a regiment, appointed 
lieutenant-colonel, 3d Alabama In- 
fantry Vols., July 19. Ill at Mobile 
with enteric fever. In camp at An- 
niston, Ala. Resignation accepted 
Sept. 23. 

Corning, Henry Wick. Mustered 
in » 1898, at » as captain, 
Troop B, 1st Ohio Cavalry Vols. 
Served at Chickamauga Park, Ga., 
Lakeland, Fla., and Huntsville, Ala. 

Crowninshield, Francis Boardman. 
(Temporary.) Mustered in , 1898, 
at , as private, Troop —, Ist U. S. 
Cavalry Vols. Served at San Antonio, 
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Tex., Tampa, Fla.,and inCuba. Skir- 
mnish of Las Guasimas, June 24; battle 
of San Juan, July 1. 

Dean, Dudley Stuart. Enlisted May 
4, 1898, at Washington, D. C., as pri- 
vate, Troop B, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. 
Served at San Antonio, Texas, at 
Tampa, Fla., and in Cuba. Skirmish 
of Las Guasimas, June 24; battle of 
San Juan, July 1. Promoted corpo- 
ral, and commended for bravery and 
efficiency. Mustered out Sept. 15, at 
Camp Wikoff, L. I. 

Detrick, Charles Keighley. Mus- 
tered in , 1898, as corporal, Co. K, 





1st California Infantry Vols. Served 
at Manila. 
Edwards, Frank Elmer. Mustered 


in June 27, 1898, as private, Co. A, 
6th Mass. Infantry Vols. Served on 
regimental color guard in Porto Rico 
campaign. 

Emerson, Edwin, Jr. Enlisted July 
10, 1898, before Santiago, as private 
in Troop K, 1st U.S. Cavalry Vols., 
while regiment was under fire. Served 
to end of Santiago campaign and at 
Camp Wikoff, L. I. Mustered out 
Sept. 15. 

Greer, Louis Morris. Mustered in 
June 28, 1898, as 2d lieutenant, Co. 
C, 14th N. Y. Infantry Vols. July 6, 
detailed as aide-de-camp on staff of 
Brig.-Gen. C. F. Roe, at Chickamauga 


Park, Ga. Later at Camp Poland, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Mustered out Aug. 
30 


Neff, Nettleton. Mustered in ——, 
1898, at ——, as private, Troop H, 1st 
U. S. Cavalry Vols. Served at San 
Antonio, Tex., Tampa, Fla., and Camp 
Wikoff, L. I. Mustered out Sept. 15. 

Paine, John Bryant. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as 1st lieutenant and 
rangefinder, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery 
Vols. Served on coast defense duty 
in Massachusetts. 
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Richardson, John Cole Hayden. 
(Temporary). Mustered in June 22, 
1898, at Wakefield, Mass., as private, 
Co. A, 6th Mass. Infantry Vols. Pro- 
moted corporal. Served in Porto Rico 
campaign. Taken ill at Utuado and 
brought home on Bay State. 

Stearns, Charles Ephraim. Mus- 
tered in July 1, 1898, at So. Fram- 
ingham, Mass., as 2d lieutenant, Co. 
F, 5th Mass. Infantry Vols. Served 
at Camp Meade, Penn. Ill with ma- 
larial fever. Honorably discharged 
Oct. 20. 

Wainwright, Robert. Mustered in 
——, 1898, as captain, Co. F, 201st 
N. Y. Infantry Vols. In camp at 
Camp Meade, Middletown, Penn. 


1892. 
Clark, Winslow. (Temporary.) 
Mustered in 5 at » aS ser- 








geant, Troop H, 1st U. S. Cavalry 
Vols. Served at San Antonio, Tex., at 
Tampa, Fla., and in Cuba. Skirmish 
of Las Guasimas, June 24; wounded 
in battle of San Juan, July 1; com- 
mended for bravery. Mustered out 
Sept. 15. 

Crandell, Arthur Richmond. (M. D. 
1896.) Appointed acting assistant 
surgeon, U.S. A., with rank of mounted 
1st lieutenant. 

Cromwell, Seymour Legrand. Mus- 
tered in May 20, 1898, at Hempstead, 
L. I. as sergeant, Troop A, N. Y. 
Cavalry Vols. Served in Porto Rico 
campaign. 

Dow, George Farwell. Mustered 
in June 30, 1898, at , as assistant 
surgeon, 6th Mass. Infantry Vols. Pro- 
moted major and surgeon. Served in 
Porto Rico campaign. 

Frost, Horace Bird. (M. D. 1896.) 
Mustered in Sept. 15, 1898, as 1st 
lieutenant and assistant surgeon, 8th 
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Mass. Infantry Vols. In camp at 
Lexington, Ky., and Americus, Ga. 

Henry, Morton Jackson. (Tempo- 
rary.) Mustered in » 1898, at 
, as private, Troop —, Ist U.S. 
Cavalry Vols. Wounded. Received 
staff appointment. 

Lockett, Arthur Hobart. Mustered 
in July —, 1898, as private, Troop A, 
N. Y. Cavalry Vols. Served in Porto 
Rico campaign. 

Mosher, Harris Peyton. (M. D. 
1896.) Appointed acting assistant 
surgeon, U.S. A., with rank of mounted 
1st lieutenant. 

Porter, Valentine Mott. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898 at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., as private, Bat. A, Mo. Light 
Artillery Vols. Served in Porto Rico 
campaign, returning Sept. 15. 

Weed, William Maury. Maustered 
in , 1898, as able seaman, U.S. N. 
Served on U.S. S. Prairie, on patrol 
and blockade duty in Cuban waters. 

White, Alexander Moss. Mustered 
in , 1898, at ——, as 2d lieutenant, 
Co. —, 12th N. Y. Infantry Vols. 
Served at Chickamauga Park, Ga., and 
Lexington, Ky. 














1893. 

Brice, Stewart Meily. (Temporary.) 
Appointed captain, U.S. V., in subsist- 
ence department. Assigned to staff 
of Maj.-Gen. W. R. Shafter, and 
served throughout Santiago campaign. 
Later, sent into Havana. 

Chew, Samuel. Mustered in —, 
1898, at , as corporal, 1st Troop, 
Philadelphia City Cavalry Vols. Sailed 
from Newport News July 26, and 
served in Porto Rico campaign. Land- 
ed at Jersey City Sept. 10. 

Cook, George Cram. Mustered in 
May 17, 1898, as private, 50th Iowa 
Infantry Vols. Corporal, June 28. 
In camp at Jacksonville, Fla., with 2d 
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Brig., 2d Div., 7th Army Corps. Hon- 
orably discharged Sept. 10. 

Emmett, Robert. Mustered in May 
20, 1898, at Hempstead, L. I., as ser- 
geant, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry Vols. 
Served in Porto Rico. 

Fairchild, Charles. (Temporary.) 
Mustered in , 1898, at , as 
—, U. S. N. Served on U. S. S. 
Prairie, on patrol and blockade duty 
in Cuban waters. 

Frothingham, Louis Adams. Ap- 
pointed acting 2d lieutenant, Marine 
Corps, U.S. N., May 20, 1898. On 
duty at Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Boston, Mass. July 13, in command 
of marines on U. S. S. Yankee, em- 
ployed on patrol and blockade duty in 
Cuban waters. 

Henshaw, Oliver Bridges. Enlisted 
June , 1898, at , as private, 
Troop C, N. Y. Cavalry Vols. Served 
at Camp Alger, Va. Died July 4, at 
Camp Alger, from the effect of the 
kick of a trooper’s horse. 

House, Elwin Lincoln. Mustered in 
July 2, 1898, at Framingham, Mass., 
as chaplain, 5th Mass. Infantry Vols., 
with rank of mounted captain. Re- 
ceived thirty days’ leave of absence to 
attend to his pastoral duties at Attle- 
boro’, Mass. Resigned, though the 
colonel refused to approve his resig- 
nation, declaring that the interests of 
the regiment demanded his retention 
as chaplain. 

Kent, Harry Franklin. Mustered 
in , 1898, as , Bat. A, Penn. 
Light Artillery Vols. Served in Porto 
Rico. 

Miller, William Joseph. Mustered 
in June 24, 1898, at , Mass., as 
private, Co. A, 6th Mass. Infantry Vols. 
Served in Porto Rico campaign. In 
action at Guanica, July 26. Volun- 
teer nurse in hospital. 

Porter, James Otis. Appointed act- 
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ing lieutenant, U.S. N., May 14, 1898, 
and attached to U.S. S. Catskill. Em- 
ployed on patrol duty off the N. E. 
coast. Later, in command of Catskill. 

Sanders, Louis Peck. Mustered in 
, 1898, as and battalion ad- 
jutant, Ist Montana Infantry Vols. 
Served at Manila. 

Sears, Harry Edward. Mustered 
, 1898, at ——, as » Ist U. 
Served in Porto 














in 
S. Engineers Vols. 
Rico campaign. 

Sheldon, George Lawson. Mustered 
in , 1898, as , Co. —, 3d Neb. 
Infantry Vols. Appointed captain 
July 8. In camp at Savannah, Ga. 

Sidway, Frank St. John. (Tempo- 
rary.) Mustered in July 19, 1898, 
as captain, Co. C, 202d N. Y. Infan- 
try Vols. In camp at Camp Meade, 
Middletown, Penn. 

Thomas, Rufus Kemble. (Tempo- 
rary.) Mustered in , 1898, as 
private, Troop A, 1st U. S. Cavalry 
Vols. Served at San Antonio, Tex., 
Tampa, Fla., and Camp Wikoff, L. I. 
Mustered out Sept. 15. 

Thompson, William Leland. Mus- 
tered in May 17, 1898, at Hempstead, 
L. I., as private, Co. A, 2d N. Y. In- 
fantry Vols. In camp at Chickamauga 
Park, Ga., and Tampa, Fla. June 25, 
appointed 2d lieutenant, Co. B, 2d N. 
Y. Infantry Vols. Transferred to 
201st N. Y. Infantry Vols., and served 
on staff of Brig.-Gen. C. F. Roe at 
Chickamauga Park, Ga., and Camp 
Poland, Knoxville, Tenn. Resignation 
accepted Sept. 7. 











1894. 

Bond, Carroll Taney. Mustered in 
May —, 1898, as corporal, Co. L, 5th 
Md. Infantry Vols. Served at Chick- 
amauga Park, Ga., Tampa, Fla., and 
Huntsville, Ala. Sergeant. Ill with 
typhoid fever for eight weeks. 
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Bordman, John, Jr. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as captain commanding 
Bat. A, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery 
Vols. Regiment rendezvoused at Ft. 
Warren April 26. Commanded de- 
tached post at Nahant until July 27, 
when Battery reported at Ft. Picker- 
ing, Salem, June 29. Regiment mo- 
bilized at South Framingham Sept. 19. 
Mustered out Nov. 14. 

Cosby, Arthur Fortunatus. Mus- 
tered in , 1898, as private, Troop 
—, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. Wounded 
in fight before Santiago. Promoted 
for gallantry to the rank of captain, 
U8: ¥. 

Glidden, Joseph Warren. Ap- 
pointed 2d lieutenant, 4th U.S. Infan- 
try Vols. 

Hubbell, John Dana. Mustered in 
——,, 1898, as private, Troop A, 1st 
U.S. Cavalry Vols. Ill with malarial 
fever at Camp Wikoff, L. I. 

Lawrence, Robert Townsend. Mus- 
tered in May 20, 1898, as private, 
Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry Vols. Served 
at Camp Black, N. Y., and Camp AI- 
ger, Va. July 2, appointed 1st lieu- 
tenant, 2d U. S. Engineers Vols., and 
ordered to Gen. O. H. Ernst, com- 
manding 1st Brig., 1st Div., lst Army 
Corps, as aide-de-camp. Sailed July 
21 for Porto Rico. In skirmish at 
Coamo. Went into Spanish lines Aug. 
13 with white flag. Arrived at New 
York Oct. 17. 

Norman, Maxwell. Enlisted as 
private, 1st Mass. Artillery Vols. 
Transferred to Ist U.S. Cavalry Vols. 
Promoted corporal. Served through 
Santiago campaign. IIl with dysentery 
at Camp Wikoff,L.I. Brought home 
to Newport, R. I. Mustered out at 
Ft. Adams (about) Oct. 20. 

Weitzel, George Thomas. Mus- 
tered in May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. 
A, Mo. Light Artillery Vols. Served 
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in Porto Rico campaign, returning 
Sept. 15. 
1895. 

Brice, Walter Kirkpatrick. Ap- 
pointed — lieutenant, U.S. V. Served 
as private secretary to Maj.-Gen. Mer- 
ritt at Manila. 

Brown, Earle. Mustered in as cor- 
poral, Co. A, 1st R. I. Infantry Vols. 
Served at Camp Meade, Middletown, 
Penn. 

Bull, Henry Adsit. Mustered in 
May 17, 1898, at Camp Black, Hemp- 
stead, L. I., as captain, Co. A, 65th 
N. Y. Infantry Vols. Served at Camp 
Alger, Va.; ill with typhoid fever. 
Home station Oct. 10. 

Hancock, John Clifford. Aug. 20, 
1898, appointed acting assistant sur- 
geon, U. S. V., with rank of 1st lieu- 
tenant. Served at Camp Wikoff, L. I, 
and Anniston, Ala. Resigned Sept. 
27. 

How, Louis. Mustered in May 19, 
1898, as private (cannoneer), Bat. A, 
1st Conn. Light Artillery Vols. Sta- 
tioned at Niantic, Conn. Mustered 
out Oct. 25. 

Jones, Frederick Charles. Mustered 
in , 1898, as private, Co. M, 7th 
Cal. Infantry Vols. Stationed at San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Line, Arthur Maxwell. Mustered 
in , 1898, at Hempstead, N. Y., 
as private, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry 
Vols. Served in Porto Rico campaign. 

Lodge, George Cabot. Appointed 
acting naval cadet, U.S. N., April 25, 
1898, and attached to U.S. S. Dizie. 
Acting ensign, U. S. N., Sept. 15. 
Honorably discharged Sept. 17. 

McGrath, John Francis. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 

on coast defense duty in Mass. Mus- 
tered out Nov. 14. 
Maloon, Winthrop Laighton. Mus- 























1898. ] 


tered in May 5, 1898, at Washington, 
D. C., as private, Troop K, 1st U. S. 
Cavalry Vols. Served at San Antonio, 
Tex., and at Tampa, Fla. Left at 
Tampa on account of physical disabil- 
ity. Discharged on account of sickness 
June 16. 

Mellus, Edward. Surgeon. 

Murchie, Guy Grimmer. Mustered 
in ——, 1898, at » as private, 
Troop A, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. 
Served at San Antonio, Tex., at 
Tampa, Fla., and in Cuba. Mustered 
out Sept. 15, at Camp Wikoff, L. I. 

Rogers, William Chandler. En- 
listed , 1898, at , as private, 
Bat. A, 2d U.S. Artillery. 

Schereschewsky, Joseph William. 
Hospital Corps, U. S. A. 

Scull, Max Leopold. Mustered in 
—, 1898, as ——, U.S.N. Served 
on U.S. S. : 

Tiffany, Dexter. Mustered in May 
9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, Mo. Light 
Artillery Vols. Discharged July 28, 
on account of disability incurred in 
the service. 

Walker, Henry Pickering. (Tem- 
porary.) June 7, 1898, appointed 2d 
lieutenant, Co. A, 1st U. S. Engineers 
Vols.; 1st lieutenant, Sept. : 

Wrenn, Robert Duffield. Mustered 
in , 1898, at , as private, 
Troop A, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. 
Served at San Antonio, Tex., Tampa, 
Fla., and in Cuba. Skirmish of Las 
Guasimas, June 24; battle of San 
Juan, July 1. Mustered out Sept. 15, 
at Camp Wikoff, L. I. 

Yeames, Herbert Hilarion. Mus- 
tered in May 17, 1898, at Camp Black, 
N. Y., as private, Co. A, 65th N. Y. In- 
fantry Vols. Served at Camp Alger, 
Va., until Oct. 10, when regiment was 
ordered to home station. 

Youngman, William Sterling. Mus- 
tered in May 13, 1898, at Mt. Gretna, 
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Penn., as private, Governor’s Troop, 
Penn. Cavalry Vols. Served at Camp 
Alger, Va. Sailed from Newport 
News, Va., Aug. 5, and served in 
Porto Rico campaign. Detached Aug. 
22, by order of commanding general, 
and returned home. 


1896. 
Allen, Augustus Franklin. (Tem- 
porary special.) Mustered in ——, 


1898, at , as — lieutenant, Co. —, 
202d N. Y. Infantry Vols. 

Arnold, Henry Newton. Mustered in 
, 1898, at ——, as private, Troop A, 
1st U.S. Cavalry Vols. Served at San 
Antonio, Tex., Tampa, Fla., and Camp 
Wikoff, L.I. Mustered out Sept. 15. 

Curtis, Harry Appleton. Mustered 
in , 1898, at » as private, 
Troop A, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. 
Served at San Antonio, Tex., Tampa, 
Fla., and Camp Wikoff, L. I. Mus- 
tered out Sept. 15. 

Dyer, Lyman Tiffany. Mustered in 
May 20, 1898, as private, Troop A, 
New. 

Cavalry Vols. Served in Porto Rico. 

Holt, Edwin Bissell. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, Ist 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 
on coast defense duty in Mass. Mus- 
tered out Nov. 14. 

Iselin, John Henry. Mustered in 
May 20, 1898, as corporal, Troop A, 
N. Y. Cavalry Vols. Served in Porto 
Rico. 

Ketcham, John Lewis, Jr. Mustered 
in May 10, 1898, as sergeant, Co. D, 
158th Ind. Infantry Vols. Served at 
Chickamauga Park, Ga. III with ty- 
phoid fever. Mustered out Nov. 4. 

Katzmann, Frederic Gunn. 

Knudsen, Arthur Sinclair, Mus- 
tered in June 8, 1898, as private, 
Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry Vols. Served 
in Porto Rico. 
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Munroe, Vernon. Mustered in July 
25, 1898, as private, Troop A, 1st U.S. 
Cavalry Vols. Served in Porto Rico, 

Parker, James Phillips. Appointed 
May 20, 1898, acting lieutenant (junior 
grade), U.S.N. In command Ist dis- 
trict coast signal service. Aug. 9, 
navigator U. S. S. Marcellus. Honor- 
ably discharged Sept. 16. 

Roman, J Philip. (Temporary spe- 
cial ; also special in Law School, 1891- 
1892.) Mustered in May —, 1898, 
as captain, Co. —, Ist Md. Infantry 
Vols. Served at Ft. Monroe, Va., and 
at Camp Meade, Middletown, Penn. 

Ross, Herbert Austin. Mustered 
in May 17, 1898, as private, Co. F, 1st 
Conn. Infantry Vols. Served in Conn. 
and Maine on coast defense duty, and 
at Camp Alger, Va. 

Satterlee, Henry Suydam. Mus- 
tered in May 20, 1898, as lance 
corporal, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry Vols. 
Served in Porto Rico. 

Tudor, William, Jr. Mustered in 
May 5, 1898, as private, Troop K, 1st 
U. 8. Cavalry Vols. Lance corporal. 
Served at San Antonio, Tex., and 
Tampa, Fla. Brought home desper- 
ately ill with typhoid fever. 

White, John Arlington. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. B, 
1st Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. 
Served on coast defense duty in Mass. 
Mustered out Nov. 14. 


1897. 

Bancroft, Hugh. Mustered in June 
20, 1898, as adjutant, with rank of Ist 
lieutenant, 5th Mass. Infantry Vols. 
Resigned and was discharged Sept. 1. 

Barclay, Harold. (Temporary spe- 
cial.) Mustered in June 8, 1898, as 
private, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry Vols. 
Later, sergeant in Hospital Corps, 
U.S. A. Served in Porto Rico. 

Barclay, Robert Cochrane. (Tem- 
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porary special.) Mustered in May 20, 
1898, at Camp Hempstead, N. Y., as 
private, Troop A, New York Cavalry 


Vols. Served in Porto Rico. Sick 
furlough Aug. 22. 
Brown, Ammi. Enlisted , 1898, 





as private, Bat. —, — Artillery, U.S. 
A. Served in Santiago campaign. 
Commended for gallantry in action. 

Darling, Elmer Hervey. Mustered 
in , 1898, as , 2d New York 
Infantry Vols. 

Dorr, Goldthwaite Higginson. Mus- 
tered in , 1898, as , U.S. N. 
Served on U.S. S. Prairie. 

Eaton, Amasa Mason. Mustered in, 
May 14, 1898, as 2d lieutenant, Co. A, 
Ist R. I. Infantry Vols. Served during 
the summer as regimental commissary 
and acting quartermaster. Promoted 
1st lieutenant Sept. 18. In camp at 
Camp Meade, Middletown, Penn. 

Francis, Joseph Sidney. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898, as range-officer, with 
rank of 2d lieutenant, Bat. C, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 
on coast defense duty in Mass. 

Fyffe, Joseph, Jr. (Temporary.) 
Appointed March 30, 1898, acting 
passed assistant paymaster, U. S. N. 
Served on U. S.S. Prairie, on patrol 
and blockade duty in Cuban waters. 

Heilig, Frederick. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 
on coast defense duty in Mass. 

Hollister, Stanley. Mustered in 
, 1898, at , as private, Troop 
A, 1st U.S. Cavalry Vols. In camp at 
San Antonio, Tex., and Tampa, Fla. 
Sailed for Cuba June 17, landing June 
22. Skirmish at Las Guasimas, June 
24. Wounded in battle of San Juan, 
July 1. Died of typhoid fever in hos- 
pital at Fort Monroe, Va., Aug. 17. 

Knoblauch, George Washington. 
Mustered in ——, 1898, as private, 





























1898.] 
Troop K, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. 


Served at San Antonio, Tex., Tampa, 
Fla., and in Santiago campaign. Mus- 
tered out Sept. 15. 

Miller, Henry Wise. Maustered in 
July 6, 1898, as ——, U.S.N. Served 
on U.S. 8S. Yankee. 

Reed, Howard Alden. (Tempo- 
rary.) Enlisted May 9, 1898, as lands- 
man, U.S. N. Served on U. S. S. 
Lehigh. Aug. 6, enlisted as , Bat. 
A, 2d Artillery, U. S. A. Served in 
Cuba. 

Sanders, Arthur Lloyd. 
rary.) 

Valentine, Langdon Barrett. (Tem- 
porary.) Mustered in May 20, 1898, 
as private, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry 
Vols. Served in Porto Rico campaign. 

Walker, Wallis Dunlap. Appointed 
——, 1898, 1st lieutenant, 1st U. S. 
Engineers Vols. Served in Porto 
Rico. 

Whitney, Richard Merrill. Mus- 
tered in , 1898, as 2d lieutenant, 
Co. C, 6th Mo. Infantry Vols. Served 
in Cuba. 





(Tempo- 





1898. 

Brine, Lewis Rowe. 
Infantry Vols. 

Bull, Charles Caldwell. Enlisted 
May 4, 1898, at Washington, D. C., 
as private, Ist U. S. Cavalry Vols. 
Joined Troop A at San Antonio, Tex. 
Served at San Antonio, at Tampa, Fla., 
and in Santiago campaign. Skirmish 
of Las Guasimas, June 24. III with in- 
flammatory rheumatism. Sent home. 
Returned to Cuba July 19. Mustered 
out at Camp Wikoff, L. I., Sept. 14. 

Bumpus, Edward Avery. (Special.) 
Mustered in May 9, 1898, as private, 
Bat. A, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery 
Vols. Served on coast defense duty 
in Mass. Aug. 5, appointed acting 2d 
lieutenant, 21st Infantry, U. S. A. 
Stationed in Georgia. 


In 8th Mass. 
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Burdett, Harold Corthell. Mus- 
tered in ——, 1898, as private, Co. H, 
8th Mass. Infantry Vols. Stationed at 
Chickamauga Park, Ga. 

Childs, Herbert Howard. (Tem- 
porary.) Mustered in May 20, 1898, 
as private, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry 
Vols. Served in Porto Rico campaign. 

Cutler, Charles Winthrop. Mus- 
tered in May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. 
A, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. 
Served on coast defense duty in Mass. 

Davis, Ralph Sylvester. Mustered 
in July 1, 1898, at So. Framingham, 
Mass., as private, Co. —, 5th Mass. 
Infantry Vols. 

Edwards, Edmund Baker. Mus- 
tered in , 1898, as chief quarter- 
master, U. S. N. Served on signal 
duty at Cape Elizabeth, Mass. 

Emmet, Grenville Temple. (Tem- 
porary.) Mustered in ——, 1898, at 
as , Co. I, 69th N. Y. Infan- 
try Vols. Promoted 2d lieutenant. 
Later, 1st lieutenant and adjutant. 
Aide on Gen. Coppinger’s staff. 

Flint, John. Mustered in June 27, 
1898, as private, Co. A, 6th Mass. In- 
fantry Vols. Served in Porto Rico. 
Worked gratuitously in regimental 
hospital. In fight at Guanica. Ill with 
typhoid fever. 

Fullerton, Edward Dwight. Mus- 
tered in May 9, 1898, as 1st lieutenant, 
Bat. A, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery 
Vols. Detached July 18, and reported 
for duty at Fort Columbus, N. Y. 
Served on coast defense duty, and later 
furloughing troops. Mustered out 
Nov. 14. 

Furness, James Thwing. (Tempo- 
rary.) Mustered in , 1898, as 
corporal, 49th Iowa Infantry Vols. 
Stationed at Jacksonville, Fla. Died 
Sept. 11, of typhoid fever, at Camp 
Cuba Libre, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Gibbs, John Mellen, Jr. Mustered 
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in , 1898, as master-at-arms (3d 
class), U. S. N. Served on U. 8.5. 
Catskill. 

Gierasch, Paul Francis Julius. 
(Temporary.) Enlisted May 2, 1898, 
as private, Hospital Corps, U. S. A. 
Ill at Tampa, Fla. 

Gillespie, Lawrence Lewis. Ap- 
pointed 2d lieutenant, Ist U. S. Engi- 
neers Vols., June 7, 1898. Served at 
Camp Townsend, N. Y. Assigned to 
Co. F. 1st lieutenant, Aug.5. Served 
in Porto Rico in Aug. and Sept. Act- 
ing captain of Co. H, by order of Gen. 
Brooke. Returned to New York by 
way of Santiago. Resignation ac- 
cepted Sept. 30. 

Goodrich, David Marvin. Enlisted 
May 4, 1898, as private, 1st U. S. 
Cavalry Vols. Joined Troop B at 
San Antonio, Tex., May 9. May 20, 
appointed 2d lieutenant, Troop D. 
Served at San Antonio, Tex., Tampa, 
Fla., and in Santiago campaign. Skir- 
mish of Las Guasimas, June 24. Bat- 
tle of San Juan, July 1. Commended 
for gallantry and efficiency, and recom- 
mended for promotion. In camp at 
Camp Wikoff, L. I. Mustered out as 
1st lieutenant, Sept. 15. 

Guillow, Louis Ezra. Mustered in 
Aug. 12, 1898, as private, Hospital 
Corps, U.S. A. Served in the fever 
camp at Camp McPherson, Ga. Mus- 
tered out Oct. 20. 

Hardenbrook, Frederick Lampman. 
(Temporary.) Enlisted as , * As- 
tor Battery,” U. S. Light Artillery 
Vols. Served in Philippine Islands. 
Battle of Manila. 

Holt, Harrison Jewell. Enlisted 
, 1898, as private, Troop D, 1st 
U.S. Cavalry Vols. Promoted cor- 
poral. Served at San Antonio, Tex., 
Tampa, Fla., and in the Santiago cam- 
paign. Mustered out Sept. 15, at Camp 
Wikoff, L. I. 
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Howard, Arthur Henry. Mustered 
in , 1898, as corporal, Bat. A, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 
on coast defense duty in Mass. Mus- 
tered out Nov. 14. 

Keene, Charles Herbert. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 





on coast defense duty in Mass. Mus- 
tered out Nov. 14. 
Kilbreth, John William, Jr. Ap- 


pointed acting 2d lieutenant, 4th U.S. 
Artillery. 

King, Cyril Norman. Enlisted May 
3, 1898, as first-class fireman, U.S. N. 
Served on U.S. 8S. Prairie, on patrol 
and blockade duty in Cuban waters, 
Honorably discharged Sept. 28. 

Knox, James Lloyd. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 
at Fort Warren and other points in 
Mass., on coast defense duty. Dis- 
located a knee in skirmish practice, 
July 9. Mustered out for disability, 
Nov. 2. 

Logan, Edward Lawrence. Mus- 
tered in May 11, 1898, at So. Framing- 
ham, Mass., as sergeant-major, 9th 
Mass. Infantry Vols. Served as clerk 
and recruiting officer in Mass. 

Morton, Benjamin Alexander. (Spe- 
cial.) Mustered in April 23, 1898, as 
sergeant, Co. D, Ist Ark. Infantry 
Vols. July 9, Ist sergeant, Co.C. In 
camp at Chickamauga Park, Ga. Mus- 
tered out Oct. 25, at Fort Logan H. 
Roots, Ark. 

Moulton, John Babcock. (Tempo- 
rary.) Mustered in May 3, 1898, as 
boatswain’s mate (1st class), U. S. N. 
Served on U.S. S. Prairie. Ill with 
appendicitis, and discharged for dis- 
ability. 

Newhall, George Thomson. (Tem- 
porary.) Mustered in , 1898, as 




















1898.] 
private, Bat. A, Penn. Light Artillery 


Vols. Served in Porto Rico. 

Newton, Frederick Maurice. (Spe- 
cial.) Mustered in May 3, 1898, as 
landsman, U.S.N. Ordinary seaman, 
Aug.1. Served on U.S. S. Prairie, on 
patrol and blockade duty in Cuban 
waters. 

Noble, George. (Temporary.) En- 
listed as able seaman, U.S. N. Served 
on U.S. S. Gloucester. In naval bat- 
tle of Santiago, July 3. Promoted 
quartermaster. In landing party at 
Guanica that raised first U. S. flag on 
Porto Rico. 

Powers, Edward Dennis. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898, as corporal, Bat. A, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 
on coast defense duty in Mass. Mus- 
tered out Nov. 14. 

Sayre, Hal, Jr. (Temporary.) Mus- 
tered in May 17, 1898, as 2d lieu- 
tenant, ist U. S. Cavalry Vols. Served 
at San Antonio, Tex., and Tampa, Fla. 
Acting adjutant in charge of train sec- 
tion from Tampa, Fla., to Camp Wi- 
koff, L. I. Mustered out Sept. 15, at 
Camp Wikoff. 

Scull, Guy Hamilton. Enlisted May 
4, 1898, as private, 1st U.S. Cavalry 
Vols. Assigned to Troop C at San 
Antonio, Tex. Served at San An- 
tonio, Tex., Tampa, Fla., and Camp 
Wikoff, L. I. Ill with measles and 
with malaria. Mustered out Sept. 15. 

Stover, Roy Walter. Mustered in 
——,, 1898, as sergeant-major, Ist S. 
Dak. Infantry Vols. Served in Philip- 
pine Islands. Died at Manila Oct. 20, 
of typhoid fever. 

Tilden, Calvin Sylvester. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 
on coast defense duty in Mass. Mus- 
tered out Nov. 14. 

Wardwell, Henry Fitch. Mustered 
in May 11, 1898, as corporal, Co. H, 
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8th Mass. Infantry Vols. Stationed 
at Chickamauga Park, Ga. July 9- 
Sept. 6, ill with typhoid fever. Dis- 
charged Oct. 25. 

Whitford, Robert Atwood. Mus- 
tered in May 11, 1898, as private, Co. 
H, 8th Mass. Infantry Vols. In camp 
at Chickamauga Park, Ga. Lance 
corporal. Transferred to Hospital 
Corps. Ill with malaria and dysentery. 
Discharged Oct. 12. 

Williams, Creighton Hamilton. 
(Temporary.) Mustered in May 9, 
1898, as private, Bat. A, 1st Mass. 
Heavy Artillery Vols. Served on 
coast defense duty in Mass. Mustered 
out Nov. 14. 

Wilson, Francis Cushman. Mus- 
tered in May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. 
A, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. 
Served on coast defense duty in Mass. 
Mustered out Nov. 14. 

Woodbridge, Francis, Mustered in 
May 3, 1898, as landsman, U.S. N. 
Ordinary seaman, Aug.1. Served on 
U.S. S. Prairie, on patrol and block- 
ade duty in Cuban waters. Discharged, 
Sept. 28. 

Wolcott, Roger, Jr. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Battery 
commissary, Sept. 5. Served on coast 
defense duty in Mass. Mustered out 
Nov. 14. 

1899. 

Adams, George Edward. Mustered 
in July 1, 1898, as corporal, Co. K, 
5th Mass. Infantry Vols. Stationed 
at Lexington, Ky. 

Alger, Frederick Moulton. Ap- 
pointed May 9, 1898, captain, U. S. 
V. Assigned to staff of Maj.-Gen. 
Miles as acting adjutant - general. 
Served in Santiago campaign and in 
Porto Rico. Resignation accepted 





Bowler, George Pendleton. (Tem- 
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porary.) Enlisted June 14, 1898, as 
private, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. 
Joined Troop C at Tampa, Fla. Il 
with typhoid fever. Furloughed. 
Mustered out Sept. 15. 

Burnham, Roger Noble. Enlisted 
——, 1898, as ,U.S.N. Served 
as chief quartermaster at signal sta- 
tion, Highland Light, Mass. 

Clapp, Howard. Enlisted as x 
U. S. N. Served as quartermaster 
(2d class) at signal station, Gay Head, 
Mass. 

Eaton, William Dunnell. Mustered 
in May 14, 1898, as private, Co. A, 1st 
R. I. Infantry Vols. In camp at Camp 
Meade, Middletown, Penn. 

Finney, Harry Warren. Mustered 
in May 11, 1898, as private, Co. H, 8th 
Mass. Infantry Vols.; corporal, Aug. 
1; Aug. 20, sergeant and acting quar- 
termaster. In camp at Chickamauga 
Park, Ga., and Lexington, Ky. Ill 
with typhoid fever. 

Garrett, Thomas, Jr. Mustered in 
May 11, 1898, as private, 8th Mass. 
Infantry Vols. In camp at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga., and Lexington, Ky. 
Ill with typhoid fever. Furloughed, 
and later discharged by special order. 

Halliday, John. Mustered in as 2d 
lieutenant, 77th Ill. Infantry Vols. 
Battalion adjutant. 

Mills, Charles Eddington. (Special. ) 
Private, Troop A, Ist U. S. Cavalry 
Vols. Served in all the engagements 
of his regiment in Cuba. 

Scudder, William Mansfield. En- 
listed May 4, 1898, as private, 1st 
U.S. Cavalry Vols.; assigned to Troop 
C. Served at San Antonio, Tex., at 
Tampa, Fla., and in the Santiago cam- 
paign, going to Cuba in detail of ten 
men, under Sergt. Barrowe, in charge 
of adynamite gun. Skirmish of Las 
Guasimas, June 24; battle of San 
Juan, July 1. Discharged by special 
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order Aug. 30, at Camp Wikoff, L. I, 
on account of typhoid fever. 

Simpson, William Sloan. Mustered 
in as corporal, Troop D, 1st U.S. Cav- 
alry Vols. Served at San Antonio, 
Tex., at Tampa, Fla., and in Cuba. 
Appointed acting 2d lieutenant, 10th 
Infantry, U.S. A. 

Stoddard, Francis Russell, Jr. Mus- 
tered in May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. 
A, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols, 
Served on coast defense duty in Mass. 
Mustered out Nov. 14. 

Strong, Harry Carter. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, Ist 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 
on coast defense duty in Mass. Mus- 
tered out Nov. 14. 

Thompson, William  Couillard. 
(Temporary special.) Mustered in 
as machinist (2d class), U. S. N. 
Served on U.S. S. Prairie, on patrol 
and blockade duty in Cuban waters. 

Young, Ernest Adams. (Special.) 
Mustered in May 11, 1898, as corporal, 
Co. H, 8th Mass. Infantry Vols. 


1900. 

Bell, Bertrand Faugéres. Enlisted 
May 5, 1898, as chief yeoman of 
equipment and steam engineering, 
U.S. N., on U.S. S. Catskill. Served 
on 2d division, U. S. Naval Coast De- 
fense System. Later, in auxiliary 
naval force. Discharged Sept. —. 

Elkins, Davis. (Temporary spe- 
cial.) Served in Porto Rico on staff 
of Gen. Coppinger, with rank of cap- 
tain, U.S. V. 

Hasbrouck, Alfred. Mustered in 
July 16, 1898, as 1st sergeant, Co. —, 
201st N. Y. Infantry Vols. Appointed 
2d lieutenant, Sept. 8. Stationed at 
Camp Black, L. I., and Camp Meade, 
Middletown, Penn. 

Kaufman, Benjamin. Mustered in 
May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. D, 1st 























1898.] 


Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Sta- 
tioned at Fort Warren, Boston, Mass., 
May 4; June 6, at Fort Pickering, 
Salem, Mass.; Sept. 9, at South Fram- 
ingham, Mass. Mustered out Nov. 14. 

Lahman, Ralph Ward. (Tempo- 
rary special.) Mustered in , 1898, 
as private, Co. —, Ist II]. Infantry 
Vols. Served in Cuba. Died of yel- 
low fever at Santiago Aug. 17. 

McCornick, Willis Sylvestre. En- 
listed July 23, 1898, at Camp Hamil- 
ton, near Santiago, as private, Troop 
A, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. Served in 
Cuba. Ill with acute dysentery. Dis- 
charged by special order at Camp 
Wikoff, L. I., Aug. 23. 

Rush, William Walter. (Special.) 
Mustered in July 1, 1898, as private, 
Co. H, 5th Mass. Infantry Vols. Sta- 
tioned at Camp Meade, Middletown, 
Penn. 

Simonds, Frank. Mustered in May 
12, 1898, as private, Co. I, 6th Mass. 
Infantry Vols. Sent home from Sibo- 
ney, Cuba, ill with malarial fever. 
Rejoined command in Porto Rico. Ill 
in Porto Rico ; returned later to Mass. 

Wiener, Clarence. (Temporary 
special.) Lieutenant on Brig.-Gen. 
Grant’s staff. Served in Porto Rico. 

Adsit, Nathaniel Brown. Mustered 
in , 1898, as private, Troop C, 1st 
U.S. Cavalry Vols. Served at Tampa, 
Fla. Died at Buffalo, N. Y., of typhoid 
fever, Aug. 1. 








1901. 

Burgess, William Starling. Mus- 
tered in April 27, 1898, as landsman, 
U.S.N. Assigned to U.S. S. Prai- 
rie. Later, gunner’s mate (3d class). 
Mustered out Sept. 28. 

Cabell, Mayo. (Special.) 

Douglass, Eugene Hale. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898, as private, 1st Mass. 
Heavy Artillery Vols. Served on coast 
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defense duty in Mass. Mustered out 
Nov: 14. 

Greene, Warwick. Mustered in 
April 30, 1898, as landsman, U. S. N., 
and assigned to U. S. S. Yankee. 
Served on patrol duty between Block 
Island and New Jersey. Later (May) 
the Yankee was attached to Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet on blockade duty. 
Bombardment of Santiago, June 6. 
Attached to Com. Watson’s fleet, July 
Mustered out Sept. 2. 

Grose, Howard Bristol. (Special.) 
Mustered in May 9, 1898, as private, 
Bat. K, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery 
Vols. Served on coast defense duty 
in Mass. Mustered out Nov. 14. 

Livermore, Harris. Mustered in 
as private, Ist U. S. Engineers Vols. 
Served in Porto Rico. 


1902. 

Emery, Arthur T——. (Special.) 
mustered in , 1898, as private, 2d 
Ill. Infantry Vols. Served at Tampa, 
Fla. 





DENTAL SCHOOL. 


1895. 
Moffatt, Robert Tucker. Served as 
acting ensign on U. S. S. Minnesota, 
Inca, and Wyandotte. 


1898. 
Bailey, Francis William. Enlisted 
June 15, 1898, as private, Hospital 
Corps, U.S. A. Served at Ft. Mon- 


roe, Va., and in Porto Rico. Honor- 
ably discharged Oct. 18. 
1900. 
Alexander, David John. Enlisted 


July 22, 1898, as private, Hospital 
Corps, U.S.A. At Washington Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C., and Fort 
McPherson, Ga. Acting steward. 
Honorably discharged Oct. 22. 
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1901. 

Rogers, Joseph Moulton. Enlisted 
May 13, 1898, in Co. C, 2d Ga. In- 
fantry Vols. In camp at Griffin, Ga., 
and Tampa, Fla. Transferred June 
12 to Hospital Corps, U. S. A. In 
camp at Huntsville, Ala. Hospital 
steward, Aug. 23. Furloughed Sept. 
8. Ill with malarial fever. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


1882. 

Collier, (Hiram) Price. June 8, 
1898, appointed acting ensign, U. S. 
N., and the next day assigned to U. 
S. S. Prairie, on patrol and blockade 
duty in Cuban waters. Honorably 
discharged Sept. 8. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


Cushman, Allerton Seward. (Ph. 
D. 1898. Asst. in Chemistry.) Mus- 
tered in June 11, 1898, as private, 
Co. A, 6th Mass. Infantry Vols. Saw 
active service in Porto Rico; engage- 
ment at Guanica, July 26. Aug. 15, 
1898, appointed captain and commis- 


sary of subsistence, U. S. V. 


1894. 

Parker, Thomas Drayton. (A. M.) 
Appointed assistant engineer, U.S. N., 
April 19, 1898, his rank being ensign. 
April 30, attached to U. S. S. Puritan, 
on blockade duty in Cuban waters. 


1896-97. 
Peugnet, Maurice Berthold. (As- 
sistant, 1897-98.) 


LAW SCHOOL. 
1855. 

Jackson, Allan Hyre. At the out- 
break of the war, major and paymas- 
ter, U. S. A. (brevet lieutenant-col- 
onel). Stationed at Denver, Colo., 
during the war. 
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1860. 

Otis, Elwell Stephen. Brigadier- 
general, U. S. A., at the outbreak of 
war. Major-general, U. S. V., May 
4, 1898. Commanded Department of 
the Pacific and Eighth Army Corps. 
Military governor of the Philippines. 


1868. 

Lawton, Henry Ware. (Tempo- 
rary.) At outbreak of war, lieutenant- 
colonel, U. S. A. Brigadier-general, 
U. S. V. Major-general, U. S. V. 
Served in Santiago campaign, com- 
manding advance; battle of Caney, 
July 1. In command of Santiago de- 
partment after the surrender. 


1879. 


Bouvé, Walter Lincoln. May 13, 
1898, appointed captain and assistant 
adjutant-general, U.S. V. Assigned 
to 3d Brig., 3d Div., 1st Army Corps, 
and served on the staff of Brig.-Gen. 
John N. Andrews, U.S. V. Resigned 
and was discharged Sept. 24. 


1884. 

Melville, Henry. Mustered in May 
14, 1898, as captain, Co. A, 8th N. Y. 
Infantry Vols. Served at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga., until the camp there 
was broken up, then on home station. 


1887. 

Myer, Albert James. (Special.) 
Mustered in May , 1898, as Ist 
lieutenant and adjutant, 3d N. Y. In- 
fantry Vols. Later, major, 202d N. 
Y. Infantry Vols. At Camp Meade, 
Middletown, Penn. 





1889. 

Williams, William James. Mus- 
tered in May 13, 1898, as captain, Co. 
F, 6th Mass. Infantry Vols. Served 
in Porto Rico campaign. 

















1898.] 


1890. 

Howland, Leonard Paul. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898, at Columbus, O., as 
2d lieutenant and squadron adjutant, 
1st O. Cavalry Vols. Acting ordnance 
officer, May 16. In camp at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga., May 14-July 13; 
at Lakeland, Fla., July 15-Aug. 20; 
at Huntsville, Ala., Aug. 22-Sept. 12. 
Ill with malarial fever, Aug. 10-Sept. 
14. Mustered out at Columbus, O., 
Oct. 23. 

Pearson, Gardner Whitman. (Tem- 
porary.) Mustered in ——, 1898, as 
— lieutenant, Co. » 6th Mass. In- 
fantry Vols. Served in Porto Rico. 








1892. 
Krebs, Franz Hugo. (Temporary.) 
Mustered in , 1898, as private, Co. 


H, 2d Mass. Infantry Vols. Served 
throughout Santiago campaign. Col- 
onel’s orderly. Battle of Caney, July 1. 

Selfridge, George Shepley. Ap- 
pointed acting lieutenant (senior 
grade), U. S. N., May 14, 1898, and 
attached to U.S. S. Catskill. Succes- 
sively watch officer, 1st lieutenant and 
navigator of Catskill. Aug. 13, re- 
ported for duty as ist lieutenant on 
U. S. S. Marcellus. Resigned and 
was discharged Oct. 10. 

Tworoger, Philip. (Special.) In- 
6th Mass. Infantry Vols. 


1893. 

Nichols, James Osgood. Mustered 
in May 20, 1898, as private, Troop A, 
N. Y. Cavalry Vols. Served in Porto 
Rico campaign. 


1894. 

Crapo, Philip Ashley. Private, 50th 
Iowa Infantry Vols. Acting clerk to 
the regimental quartermaster. Died 
Sept. 18, 1898, of typhoid fever, at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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1895. 

Breckinridge, John Cabell. Ap- 
pointed captain and assistant quarter- 
master, U. S. V., May 28, 1898, and 
ordered to act as chief quartermaster 
on staff of Maj.-Gen. James H. Wil- 
son, commanding 1st Div., 1st Army 
Corps. In camp at Chickamauga 
Park,Ga. Served in Porto Rico, being 
first man to enter Coamo. 

Orrick, Allen Cromwell. (Tempo- 
rary.) Mustered in as private, Bat. 
A, Mo. Light Artillery Vols. Served 
in Porto Rico. 

Riker, Henry Ingersoll. (Special.) 
Mustered in May 20, 1898, as guidon 
corporal, Troop A, N. Y. Cavalry 
Vols. Served in Porto Rico. 


1896. 

Freeman, George Franklin. Acting 
assistant surgeon, U. S. N. 

Matteson, Archibald Claflin. Mus- 
tered in , 1898, as — lieutenant, 
Co. C, 1st R. I. Infantry Vols. In 
camp at Camp Meade, Penn. 





1897. 

McKean, Frederick George, Jr. 
Mustered in May 11, 1898, as pri- 
vate, Co. D, 1st Penn. Infantry Vols. 
Served at Chickamauga Park, Ga., 
and Knoxville, Tenn. Ill with camp 
fever. Discharged Sept. 4. 

Stevens, Edward James. Mustered 
in ——, 1898, as private, Troop K, 
1st U.S. Cavalry Vols. Served at San 
Antonio, Tex., Tampa, Fla., and in 
Santiago campaign. Mustered out 
Sept. 15. 

Taleott, William Ariel, Jr. Mus- 
tered in May 13, 1898 as private Co. 
M, 7ist N. Y. Infantry Vols. Cor- 
poral. Served in Santiago campaign. 
Appointed acting 2d lieutenant, U. S. 
A. Ill at Camp Wikoff, L. I, of 
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typhoid fever. Died Sept. 1, 1898, 
at Watch Hill, R. I. 


1898. 

Draper, Frederick Elliott, Jr. Mus- 
tered in , 1898, as private, Co. 
M, 2d N. Y. Infantry Vols. Pro- 
moted corporal. Served in Porto Rico 
campaign. 

King, George Glenn. (Temporary.) 
Mustered in May 12, 1898, as private, 
Co. I, 6th Mass. Infantry Vols. Quar- 
termaster-sergeant. Served in Porto 
Rico. 

Lord, John Walterhouse. Enlisted 
July 21, 1898, as private, 1st Troop, 
Philadelphia City Cavalry Vols. Sailed 
from Newport News July 26, and 
served in Porto Rico until hostilities 
ceased. Ill with typhoid fever. 





1899. 

Christy, George Dow. (Special.) 
Mustered in , 1898, as and 
regimental adjutant, 1st Arizona In- 
fantry Vols. 

McCook, Philip James. Mustered 
in June 25, 1898, as private, Co. A, 
6th Mass. Infantry Vols. Promoted 
corporal. Served in Porto Rico; in 
action at Guanica, July 26. Served 
as volunteer hospital nurse. 








1900. 

Draper, Arthur Joy. Enlisted June 
17, 1898, as private, Co. M, 6th Mass. 
Infantry Vols. Oct. 1, promoted 2d 
lieutenant of Co. M for services in 
Porto Rico. 

Gerard, Sumner Kemble. Mustered 
in , 1898, as corporal, Troop C, 
ist U. S. Cavalry Vols. Left at 
Tampa. 

Hubbell, William Stone. Mustered 
in , 1898, as private, Bat. A, 
Conn. Light Artillery Vols. Sta- 
tioned at Niantic, Conn. 
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LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL, 

Burke, Walter Safford. (Instructor.) 
Passed assistant engineer, U. S. N, 
(retired). Called into active service 
May 17, 1898, as inspector of ma- 
chinery at Boston. Fitted out the Gov- 
ernor Russell and the East Boston in 
the engineering department. Relieved 
from duty Sept. 8. 


1862. 


Manning, Charles Henry. Being 
on retired list of the navy as passed 
assistant engineer, with rank of lieu- 
tenant, was ordered to duty June 18, 
1898, at Boston Navy Yard. June 29, 
ordered to Key West, and became 
chief engineer of naval station there, 
having charge of repairs in machinery 
of forty-five vessels, including four 
large monitors and the New Orleans. 
Yellow fever breaking out there, was 
detached Aug. 6, and placed on wait- 
ing orders. 


1895. 

Cook, Allen. (Temporary special.) 
Mustered in April 27, 1898, as ordi- 
nary seaman, U.S. N. Served on U. 
S. S. Prairie, on patrol and blockade 
duty in Cuban waters. Promoted 
oiler, acting electrician. Discharged 
Sept. 29. 

1896. 

Cowdin, Elliot Channing. (Tempo- 
rary.) Mustered in , 1898, at 
, as corporal, Troop D, 1st U.S. 
Cavalry Vols. 

Outerbridge, Frank Roosevelt. Mus- 
tered in May 20, 1898, at Camp Black, 
L. L, as private, Troop A, New York 
Cavalry Vols. At Camp Alger, Va., in 
June. Served in Porto Rico in August 
and September. Returned to New 
York Sept. 10. Mustered out Nov. 1. 
Worden, John Lorimer. (Special.) 
































1898.] 


1897. 

Barker, Eben. 3d lieutenant, U. S. 
Revenue Cutter service. Served on 
Manning and Rush, attached to U.S. 
N. during hostilities. 


1898. 


Davis, Edwin Greeley. (Tempo- 
rary.) Appointed acting assistant en- 
gineer, with rank of ensign, U.S. N., 
June 3, 1898. Assigned to Navy Yard 
at Boston. Employed in fitting out 
U.S. 8. Wyandotte, and as chief engi- 
neer on the same. MHonorably dis- 
charged 

Procter, John Robert, Jr. June 19, 
1898, appointed 2d lieutenant, 5th Ar- 
tillery, U.S. A. Examined June 19, 
and passed with high standing. Joined 
his regiment, was assigned to Battery 
B, and saw service in Porto Rico. 
Dangerously ill with fever at Ponce. 

Sanders, William Huntington. 
(Special.) Mustered in as private, 
Troop B, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. 
Served in Cuba; actively engaged at 
battle of San Juan. Died of dysen- 
tery at Santiago, Sept. 12. 

Wadsworth, Craig Wharton. (Tem- 
porary special.) Private, Troop K, 
1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. Served at 





San Antonio, Tex., Tampa, Fla., and 
in the Santiago campaign. Mustered 
out Sept. 15. 
1899. 
Coleman, Lockett Gwin. (Tempo- 


rary.) Mustered in May 4, 1898, as 
private, Troop C, 1st U. S. Cavalry 
Vols. Served at San Antonio, Tex., 
and Tampa, Fla. Promoted sergeant. 
Ill with typhoid fever. Mustered out 
Oct. 10, at Boston, Mass. 

Hodges, Richard Osgood. Enlisted 
as ,U.S.N. Quartermaster (2d 
class) of signal station on Appledore 
Island. 
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MeMurtry, George Gibson. Enlisted 
June 7, 1898, at Tampa, Fla., as pri- 
vate, 1st U. S. Cavalry Vols. II 
in hospital at Jersey City, N. J., of 
typhoid fever. Mustered out Oct. 28. 

Mills, Samuel Frederic. (Tempo- 
rary.) Mustered in , 1898, as pri- 
vate, Troop A, Philadelphia City Cav- 
alry Vols. Served in Porto Rico 
campaign. 

Norton, John Watkinson. (Special.) 
Enlisted as private, Troop C, 1st U.S. 
Cavalry Vols. Served at San Antonio, 
Tex., Tampa, Fla., and Camp Wikoff, 
L. I. Mustered out Sept. 15. 

Parker, William Stanley. Appointed 
April 22, 1898, acting chief quarter- 
master, Ist district Coast Signal Ser- 
vice, U.S.N. In charge of signal sta- 
tion at Gay Head, Mass. 

Thompson, William Couillard. 
(Temporary.) Mustered in , 1898, 
as 2d class machinist, U.S.N. Served 
on U.S.S. Prairie, on patrol and block- 
ade duty in Cuban waters. Honorably 
discharged Sept. 28. 








1900. 

Hawkins, Guy Edward. (Tempo- 
rary.) Mustered in May , 1898, 
as private, 27th Ind. Light Artillery 
Vols. Served in Porto Rico. 

Oglesby, John Dean Gillett. Mus- 
tered in May 21, 1898, at Spring- 
field, Ill., as captain, Troop K, 1st Ill. 
Cavalry Vols. Acting major. In camp 
at Chickamauga Park, Ga. Trans- 
ferred to Ft. Sheridan, IIl., and fur- 
loughed. Ill with typhoid malarial 
fever. 

Prall, Ralph Taylor. (Special.) 
Mustered in , 1898, at ——, as 
private and acting corporal, Co. H, 8th 
Mass. Infantry Vols. Stationed at 
Chickamauga Park, Ga. 

Rawle, Francis, Jr. Mustered in 
June 24, 1898, as private, Philadelphia 
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City Troop, Penn. Cavalry Vols. 
Served in Porto Rico. Mustered out 
Nov. 11. 

Robinson, Porter Osgood. Being a 
member of Mass. Naval Reserve, en- 
listed . 1898, in U. S. navy, and 
was assigned to U. S. S. Inca as quar- 
termaster. The Inca was employed on 
patrol and dispatch duty. 

Symonds, Harvey Danforth. (Tem- 
porary.) Mustered in , 1898, as 
, Co. C, 1st Arizona Infantry Vols. 
In camp at Lexington, Ky. 

Webster, Ira Gilbert. (Special.) 
Enlisted , 1898, as private, 7th 
Cavalry, U.S.A. Served in Cuba. 

Wells, James Ogden. (Special.) 
Mustered in May 4, 1898, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as private, Troop D, 1st 
U.S. Cavalry Vols. Served at San 
Antonio, Tex., Tampa, Fla., and in 
Santiago campaign. Skirmish of Las 
Guasimas, June 24; battle of San 
Juan, July 1. Discharged by special 
order Aug. 27. 

Williams, Charles Hoyt. Mustered 
in May 9, 1898, as private, Bat. A, 1st 
Mass. Heavy Artillery Vols. Served 
at Ft. Warren, Nahant, Salem, Mass. 
Mustered out Nov. 14. 














1901. 

Brittin, Louis Hotchkiss. Mus- 
tered in May 9, 1898, as private, 
Bat. A, 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery 
Vols. Corporal, Aug. 9. Served on 
coast defense duty at Ft. Warren, 
Mass., and along the coast. Mustered 
out Nov. 14. 

Bull, Henry Tilgham. Mustered in 
June 27, 1898, at Peekskill, N. Y., 
as private, 1st U.S. Engineers Vols. 
Served in Porto Rico campaign. Dis- 
charged Oct. 18, 1898, by a special 
order of the secretary of war. 

Taylor, Brainerd. Mustered in June 
22, 1898, at Wakefield, Mass., as pri- 
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vate, Co. A, 6th Mass. Infantry Vols. 
Served in Porto Rico; in engagement 
at Guanica, July 26. Furloughed 60 
days. 

Vaux, Henry Pepper. Mustered in 
, 1898, as private, Bat. A, Penn. 
Light Artillery Vols. Served in Porto 
Rico. 





MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


1866. 

Munn, Curtis Emerson. At the 
outbreak of the war, major and sur- 
geon, U. S. A., at Fort Logan, Col. 
Detailed to Cheyenne, Wyo., where he 
examined recruits for Torry’s “ Rough 
Riders.” Later, ordered to Denver as 
acting chief surgeon. 

Marion, Otis Humphrey. Mustered 
in May 4, 1898, as major and surgeon, 
6th Mass. Infantry Vols. Served at 
Camp Alger, Va. Acting brigade 
surgeon, 2d Brig., 1st Div., 2d Army 
Corps ; consulting surgeon, 1st Div. 
Hospital. Resigned on account of 
malarial fever. 


1876. 

Robinson, Samuel Quincey. At out- 
break of war, surgeon, with rank of 
major, U.S. A. In surgeon-general’s 
office. Served in Santiago campaign 
as regimental, brigade, and acting di- 
vision surgeon. July 24, in command 
Field Hospital, 5th Army Corps. Sept. 
12, commanding U.S. Gen. Hospital. 
Oct. 12, acting chief surgeon, Depart- 
ment of Santiago. Recommended for 
brevet by Gen. Kent for coolness in 
action of July 1. 


1881. 

Baker, John Walter. Surgeon (re- 
tired), U.S. N., with rank of lieuten- 
ant. May 10, 1898, ordered to U.S. 
S. Michigan for recruiting duty. 











1898.] 


1883. 

Devine, William Henry. Mustered 
in May 8, 1898, as 1st lieutenant and 
surgeon, 9th Mass. Infantry Vols. 
June 8, major and brigade surgeon. 
Assigned to 1st Brig., Ist Div., 2d 
Army Corps. Served at Camp Alger, 
Va. Aug. 26, acting chief surgeon of 
2d Div., 2d Army Corps. Served at 
Camp Meade, Penn. Resigned Sept. 


26. 
1884. 


Stone, Eugene Potter. Passed as- 
sistant surgeon, U. S. N., with rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade). Assigned 
to U. S. 8. Bennington. 

Wood, Leonard. Colonel, 1st U.S. 
Cavalry Vols. In command of regi- 
ment at San Antonio, Tex., at Tampa, 
Fla., and in Cuba. Skirmish of Las 
Guasimas, June 24. Promoted to 
command brigade. Battle of San 
Juan, July 1. Brigadier-general, U. 
S.V. Military governor of Santiago. 


1888. 


Burr, Chauncey Rea. Appointed 
acting assistant surgeon, U.S. N., with 
rank of ensign, May 24, 1898, and at- 
tached to U. S. S. Monterey. 

Robinson, Rowland Rodman. Mus- 
tered in , 1898, as » [st R. I. 
Infantry Vols. 

Urie, John Francis. At the outbreak 
of the war, passed assistant surgeon, 
U. S. N., with rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade). May 16, 1898, at- 
tached to U. S. S. Topeka, which was 
employed in the capture of Nipe Bay 
and in the Havana blockade. 








1891. 

McPherson, William Tllsworth. 
Appointed June 21, 1898, hospital 
steward, 5th Mass. Infantry Vols. 
Sept. 6, appointed 1st lieutenant and 
assistant surgeon, 5th Mass. Infan- 
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try Vols. Incamp at Camp Meade, 
Penn. 

Walker, Lewis Marshall. Acting 
assistant surgeon, U. S. A., Sept. 1, 
1898. Stationed at Josiah Simpson 


General Hospital, Ft. Monroe, Va. 


1893. 

Cook, Frank Clarendon. Lieutenant 
(junior grade), and passed assistant 
surgeon, U.S. N. May 10, 1897, as- 
signed to U.S.S. Wilmington. Dur- 
ing the war the Wilmington was on 
blockade duty in Cuban waters. En- 
gagements at Cardenas, May 11, and 
Manzanillo, July 18. 


1894. 
Bateman, Frank Elliot. Mustered 
in June 20, 1898, as lieutenant and 
assistant surgeon, 5th Mass. Infantry 


Vols. Aug. 5, leg crushed by fall of 
a horse. Resignation accepted Oct. 
13. 


Cogswell, William. Mustered in 
May 4, 1898, as major and regimental 
surgeon, 8th Mass. Infantry Vols. 
Served at Chickamauga Park, Ga., 
Lexington, Ky., and Americus, Ga. 

Pearl, Frederic Warren. Mustered 
in June 20, 1898, as 1st lieutenant and 
assistant surgeon, 5th Mass. Infantry 
Vols. Oct. 6, surgeon and major. In 
camp at Camp Meade, Penn. 


1895. 

Barney, Charles Norton. Appointed 
acting assistant surgeon, U. S. N,, 
with rank of ensign, May 12, 1898, 
and attached to U.S. S. Scindia. 

Edes, Richard Edward. Appointed 
May 12, 1898, acting assistant sur- 
geon, U. S. N., with rank of ensign. 
June 4, attached to U.S. S. Celtic, of 
North Atlantic fleet. 

Magurn, Francis Thomas Louis. 

Rittler, William Ferdinand. Mus- 
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tered in May —, 1898, as private, Co. 
L, 5th Md. Infantry Vols. Later, cor- 
poral. In camp at Chickamauga Park, 
Ga., Tampa, Fla., and Huntsville, Ala. 
Til at Ft. Monroe, Va. Mustered out 
Oct. 15. 

1896. 

Curry, Joseph James. (Asst.in Med. 
School, 1896-1897.) Appointed act- 
ing assistant surgeon, U. S. A., July 8, 
1898. July 12, assigned to U. S. Gen. 
Hospital at Ft. Myer, Va., as ward 
surgeon. Aug. 10, appointed patholo- 
gist and bacteriologist to U. S. Gen. 
Hospital. Ill with malaria. 

Freeman, George Franklin. Ap- 
pointed acting assistant surgeon, U.S. 
N., with rank of ensign, June 13, 
1898. June 25, attached to U. S. S. 
Peoria. 

McGillicuddy, Cornelius Joseph. 

Goulding, Timothy Francis. Ex- 
amining surgeon for 6th Mass. In- 
fantry Vols., and later for regulars. 
Appointed assistant surgeon, U.S. A., 
with rank of 1st lieutenant, and as- 
signed to Ist U. S. Cavalry. 


1897. 
Chamberlain, Weston Percival. 
Johnson, David Joseph. Aug. 10, 
1898, appointed acting assistant sur- 
geon, U.S. A., with rank of 1st lieu- 
tenant. Stationed at Ft. Warren, 
Mass. 


Logan, Francis Parker Tays. Mus- 


Harvard in the Spanish War. 


[ December. 


tered in May 4, 1898, as 1st lieutenant 
and assistant surgeon, 8th Mass. In- 
fantry Vols. In camp at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga., Lexington, Ky., and 
Americus, Ga. 

O’Neil, Richard Frothingham. Ap- 
pointed acting passed assistant sur- 
geon, U.S. N., with rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), May 21, 1898. May 
12, 1898, attached to U.S. 8S. Catskill. 


1898. 

Donlan, Charles Edwin. Mustered 
, 1898, as , [st U. S. Engi- 
neers Vols. Served in Porto Rico. 

Yost, John Dixon. Mustered in 
, 1898, as assistant surgeon, 1st 
Cal. Infantry Vols., with rank of 1st 
lieutenant. 





in 








1900. 

Sanborn, Fletcher Greene. Enlisted 
in Hospital Corps, U.S. A. Served 
at Tampa, Fla. Assistant on hospital 
trains. Assistant in general hospital 
at Ft. McPherson, Ga. Ill with ty- 
phoid fever. 


PEABODY MUSEUM. 


Dakin, Albertus Lovejoy. (Private 
student.) Mustered in May 12, 1898, 
as private, Co. I, 6th Mass. Infantry 
Vols. Served in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Ill, and brought home on Bay 
State, arriving at Boston Oct. 28. 

















DAVID A. WELLS, S. B., 1851. 








